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FOREWORD 


If the visitor to the Continent of Europe wishes to get the 
most out of his holiday, he could not make a better choice 
than to go to Switzerland, for this country is in many essential 
respects a synthesis of Europe at its best. Not only does it have 
the maximum to offer in the way of natural scenery, vacation 
and health resorts, sports facilities, and numerous other attrac- 
tions, but it also stands out as a model state. 

It is the Continent’s most virile democracy, has the highest 
standard of living, emanates a spirit of broad tolerance in inter- 
national and national affairs, and has traditionally emphasized 
humanitarian values. 

The visitor from Britain or America will be particularly 
refreshed by the efficiency with which his needs and desires 
are anticipated. He will also be impressed by the air of clean- 
liness that permeates the Swiss scene, from housekeeping 
through industrial production to affairs of state. 

He will note that increasing living costs have been felt less 
in Switzerland than elsewhere. A budget holiday can be spent 
there more easily than in most other countries, because you 
know where you stand: the Swiss hotel and tourist industry 
is so well organized, and tourist information is so clearly 
presented that you can easily calculate the total cost of your 
stay and plan according to your purse. The Swiss tourist trade 
is built on sound and honest traditions. 


* 


As for our Switzerland, we are confident that we have suc- 
ceeded in presenting a more than ordinarily vital guide to the 
country. Guidebooks on Switzerland have been filled to the 
bursting point with statistical and geographical data. Yet this 
country, with its colorful history, national characteristics, 
wealth of folklore, and its unique natural attributes, calls for 
more graphic treatment. Consequently, we have endeavored to 
' draw this picture with all the vividness it warrants. Nor have 
“we neglected practical information. A unique sports play- 

ground, Switzerland has an unparalleled choice of opportunities, 
: and we have described these in detail. Shopping is of particular 
interest in this cosmopolitan nation because it either manufac- 
} | tures or imports Europe’s highest quality goods, so we present 

you with a selected guide to the best shops in all major cities 


|, 
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and resorts. Hotels and restaurants, of course, are of primary 
interest to the traveler, and here we feature a variety of estab- 
lishments, from international, luxury-class hotels down to 
modest, comfortable pensions. Useful addresses, suggested 
itineraries, advice on the best seasons—all this and more we 
bring together in as convenient a form possible to help make 
your holiday in Switzerland a memorable one. The Principality 
of Liechtenstein, a charming corner of Europe that is too little 
known, is a feature of this book. 


We wish to express our sincere thanks to all those who aided 
us in the preparation of the first and successive editions of this 
guide. Dr. Werner Kampfen, General Manager of the Swiss 
National Tourist Office, the late Mr. Florian Niederer, and Mr. 
Paul Martinet, Assistant Manager, have been most generous 
with their assistance, advice, and cooperation. We are indebted, 
too, to Mr. Fred Birmann, Press Officer of the Zurich office. Mr. 
Henry Pillichody, former General Representative in New York, 
Dr. Samuel Blaser, Director of the Paris Office, and Mr. Gross, 
Chef du Service Commercial of that office, have all given 
us invaluable aid and encouragement on many occasions. 
Dr. Roy W. Hunziker, Assistant Secretary of the Press and 
Information Division of the Swiss Political Department, has 
also made a major contribution. Dr. Hugo Mayr of the New 
York office of Swissair had many helpful suggestions. We 
express our appreciation, also, to Mr. Georges Boujon and Mr. 
Alfred Schwarz, who continue to give us very valuable sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the text. 


* 


We take this opportunity, too, to thank those who helped 
and inspired us most of all—our readers, whose friendly recep- 
tion of our guides and benevolent interest make it possible 
for us to improve our books year by year. By reporting to;us 
on their own experiences they help us keep abreast of the 
occasional disappointment and the multitude of delights that 
are the heart and soul of travel. 
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Additional practical hints about hotels, restaurants, transpor- 
tation, etc., of a regional and local character, not contained in 
this section, will be found throughout the book. 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR TRIP 


WHEN TO GO?’ The summer tourist season in Switzerland runs 
from the first of May to the end of September. This is when the 
weather is best and it is when most Britishers and Americans 
take their vacations. If you can work yours in before July or after 
- August, you will avoid the most crowded period, when getting 
“wh a hotel room, in spite of Switzerland’s lavish provision for visitors, 

TYN can be difficult. These, however, are the months when the various 
festivals and special shows for visitors are put on, and if you want to take 
these in, you have to accept the crowds along with them, But Switzerland’s 
number one attraction is the scenery, and that’s just as good in June and 
September as in July and August. Indeed, the Alpine flowers in spring 
make it possible to say that it’s better then than later on. 

Winter Sports. The season starts in December and runs through April— 
in some years and at some places, into May. February and March are the 
best months. There are places in Switzerland where you can ski all year 
round. It’s only a question of getting up high enough. 


Wy 
ons - 


Temperatures. 
Average max. and min. daily temperature in degrees Fahrenheit 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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Off-Season Travel. This has become increasingly popular in recent years. 
Transatlantic liner and plane fares are cheaper and so are hotel rates. Even 
where prices remain the same, available accommodations are better ; the 
choicest rooms in the hotels, the best tables in the restaurants have not 
been pre-empted, nor are train compartments packed full. And if you 
really want to get under the skin of the country, the time to do it is when 
its inhabitants are going about their regular daily routines. Switzerland 
is a good country for off-season travel. All facilities for complete comfort 
are available there at any time of the year. Another way to put it might 
be that Switzerland doesn’t have an off season—just a thrift season. 


Seasonal Events. These may determine when you will want to schedule 
your visit to Switzerland. Here are some you may not want to miss: 

January is notable for two sets of celebrations—the schlittedas of the 
Engadine and the Vogelgryff festival of Basel. The first are excursions in 
gaily decorated sleighs from one Engadine village to another—Martins- 
briick in the lower valley and Maloja in the higher are popular goals— 
which take place just after New Year’s. The Basel celebration, which in 
English would be the Feast of the Griffon, occurs in the middle of the 
Month (not always on the same date, so inquire when it is to take place) 
and begins with the arrival by boat of the Wild Man of the Woods, who is 
greeted by the Lion and the Griffon; afterwards comes a mummers’ parade 
that keeps the streets lively for the entire day. February is also marked 
| by a folk fete, the burning of Old Man Winter (the Hom Strom) at Scuol, 
Near St. Moritz, usually on the first Sunday of the month. Carnival is 
|Zayest at Basel, where it begins with another mummers’ parade on the 
“Monday after Ash Wednesday. Lucerne celebrates Shrove Thursday with 
its parade of the Fritschi family through the streets, with an accompanying 
distribution of oranges to children. On the same day, and also on the 
following Monday, Schwyz has a mummers’ procession of harlequins, called 
Blatzli: In Locarno, Mardi Gras is marked by the Festa del Risotto, when 
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food is given to poor families. Western Switzerland celebrates Carnival 
and Mid-Lent with Brandoms, festivals featuring parades enlivened by 
political lampoons. 

March is the month of one of the year’s biggest skiing events, the Parsenn 
Derby at Davos. Geneva’s auto show also occurs in March, Easter is cele- 
brated in a number of Catholic communities by the foot-washing ceremony 
on Maundy Thursday, and in Fribourg the bishop, in token of humility, 
kisses the feet of the faithful in the cathedral. Religious processions occur 
on Good Friday in many southern towns. Mendrisio’s is a survival of a 
medieval Passion Play, and occurs both on Maundy Thursday and Good 
Friday. The Landsgemeinde meetings, where you can see Swiss democracy 
at work in its oldest and most direct form, take place in April in Appenzell, 
Hundwil, Sarnen, Stans, and Trogen. Other April events are the Sechse- 
lauten festival of Zurich in the second week of the month, when the 
centuries-old guilds parade, and the Bdéoég, a straw scarecrow representing 
winter, is burned at the side of the lake; the blessing of horses, donkeys, 
and mules at Tourtemagne (Valais) on April 23; and the pilgrimage from 
the Centovalli across the Italian frontier to the shrine of the Madonna di 
Ré on the 30th. The Swiss Industries Fair at Basel starts in April and 
continues into May. There is also another Landsgemeinde in Glarus. 


May Day is celebrated with particularly colorful ceremonies at Ragaz 
(St. Gallen), Romanmotier (Vaud) and Juriens (Vaud), while at Selva 
(Grisons), the children indulge in the peculiar practice of feting May Day 
in June. At Cartigny (Geneva) the first Sunday in May is dedicated to the 
festival of the Feuillu, when the children who have been crowned King 
and Queen of the May lead a procession from house to house. Ascension is 
celebrated elaborately at Beromiinster (Lucerne), when mounted priests 
carrying the sacrament ride on horseback through the field and bless the 
crops, in a ceremony dating from 1509. Corpus Christi is observed at 
Appenzell by strewing carpets of flowers underfoot; at Kippel (Valais) 
by a procession headed by the Grenadiers of God, in 19th-century uniforms; 
and at Bulle, Romont, Fribourg, Chatel St. Denis, Einsiedeln, and Lucerne 
by colorful rites and pageants. 


In June, Geneva makes a considerable to-do about the rose, exhibiting 
some 100,000 of them, and accompanying Rose Week with concerts, shows, 
and other amusements. For those who can’t get enough skiing in the 
winter, there is a summer ski race on the Silvretta Glacier, at Klosters. 
If you want to sée cows fight, this is the month when they are pitted against 
each other in the Valais. July is the time to see crossbow shooting at Lang- 
nau. It is also the month of the Locarno Film Festival. The famous William 
Tell production at Interlaken runs from mid-July to the end of August. 


The Geneva festival takes place in August and so does the music festival 
at Lucerne. Folklore is in full swing, Swiss wrestling in the Emmental, folk- 
fests at Interlaken, the National Horse Fair with costumed riders on the 
strong Jura horses at Saignelégier, and the national hornussen champion- 
ships in the Emmental. August 1 is the Swiss national holiday. 


In September, Lausanne stages its big industrial and agricultural fair, 
the Comptoir Suisse, and the Knabenschiessen, or boys’ shooting contest, 
is held at Zurich. Throughout this month and October, there are vintage 
festivals everywhere, especially Lugano, Neuchatel, and Morges. The 
latter month also holds Geneva’s garden show and the picturesque fair of 
La Chaux-de-Fonds, the Braderie, a tremendous flea market without fleas, — 
and the great ‘‘Olma” agricultural and dairy fair at St. Gall. October 31 
and November 1, All Souls Day and All Saints Day, are marked. by decora- 
ting the cemeteries. November is a month of open-air markets, dancing 
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and kermesses, the most quaint being the Zibeli Markt (Onion Market) of 
Bern. The Spengler Cup in ice hockey at Davos in December is one of 
the year’s most notable sports events. Christmas merriment begins on 
St. Nicholas’s Day, Dec, 6, with particularly colorful practices at Conches 
(Valais) and Kaltbrunn (St. Gallen); goes on through the riotous Escalade 
festival at Geneva on the 11th and 12th; and ends, after Christmas itself, 
with the gay masquerades of St. Sylvester (New Year’s Eve). 


Special Events. From 30 April to 25 October this year, Lausanne stages 
the Swiss National Exposition. Attractions include exhibits on the Art 
of Living, Communications, Crafts and Industries, Trade and Agriculture. 
A lake-side area has been specially developed and the ultra-modern 
buildings include a yacht center, permanent circus, shopping center, etc. 
A miniature monorail is an attraction, then there are restaurants, picnic 
area, children’s playground and attractively laid-out gardens. 


ES WHERE TO GO? Unless you travel on a packaged tour, with a 
fixed itinerary and schedule which you can’t modify, it’s most 
unlikely that you will follow unchanged any detailed plans you 
make in advance. Nevertheless it is advantageous to rough out 
your trip. This gives you an opportunity to decide how much you 
can comfortably cover in the time at your disposal. It allows you 

to relate the extent of your travels to the limits of your pocketbook. It 
minimizes the likelihood of missing something you would very much like 
to see, on the one hand, or of spending too much time in a place of com- 
paratively minor interest to you, on the other. If you travel in the height 
of the season, you will often be obliged to know well in advance where you 
intend to go, because you will have to make reservations. 


The difficulty in Switzerland is not to decide what to sée, but to decide 
what you can leave out. There are points of interest wherever you turn. 
Among cities that demand to be visited, the order of popularity runs about 
as follows: First, Lucerne, for its matchless situation on the Lake of the 
Four Forest Cantons, rimmed with mountains; then Zurich, Switzerland’s 
biggest, busiest city, which manages to combine industrialism with both 
architectural and geographical picturesqueness; Geneva, Lausanne, and 
Montreux on Lake Geneva; Bern the capital; Lugano and Locarno, in the 
southern lake region, just this side of Italy; Basel, a city too many 
travelers see only as they pass through it entering or leaving Switzerland, 
in spite of its great interest in its own right; St. Gall, the lace center, with 
its abbey and other points of interest; Neuchatel; and finally Fribourg. 

There are in addition certain towns that tourists have more or less taken 
over as their own. On Lake Geneva, Vevey has long been a favorite with 
vacationists. Interlaken is really more of an international city than a 
Swiss one. St. Moritz has long been the fashionable winter sports center 
and is now popular in summer as well. Davos of late years has been 
rivaling St. Moritz. Arosa is the third of the Grisons trinity. Gstaad is the 
far-from-the-madding-crowd rendezvous of the Bernese Oberland. 


Highlights. If any one were to be put at the head of the list, it would 
probably be the ascent of the Jungfrau by the world’s highest railway. 
Other ascents to which tourists flock (mountaineering skill is required for 
/none of them, not even the last) are up the Biirgenstock on Lake Lucerne, 
| by elevator; up the Rigi or Mount Pilatus, in the same region, by funicular; 
up the Zermatt-Gornergrat cogwheelrailway and lofty Stockhorn funicular; 
or up the Matterhorn, at Zermatt, by foot. Probably the top scenic 
' excursions are those to the falls of the Rhine and the glacier of the Rhéne. 
Then there are the automobile or bus rides over some of the famous 
Ppasses—the Great St. Bernard, the Julier, the Simplon, the Gotthard 
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(even the scenery from the train, which seems to spend much of its time 
in tunnels, is spectacular in these regions). The lake boats provide wonder- 
ful trips almost everywhere, but perhaps the best is that from Lucerne 
to Fliielen, which you can make on your train ticket as part of your 
journey southward, if you are going that way. Finally, the single most 
visited building in Switzerland is probably the Chateau of Chillon, on 
Lake Geneva, near Montreux. 


Skiers may prefer Davos to St. Moritz, for the ten-mile ski run there, but 
bobsledders remain faithful to the original center because of the famous 
Cresta Run. Mountain climbers find peaks to tackle almost everywhere, 
but Zermatt is one of the most popular centers. If you’re a beginner, you 
might do better to go to Rosenlaui and do your climbing under the super- 
vision of the mountaineering school there. Engineers and others interested 
in mechanical processes might well apply for permission to go through the 
watch factories of La Chaux-de-Fonds. Naturalists find a trip through 
the Swiss National Park at Tarasp worth their while. And the general 
public will join geologists in appreciating that unique spectacle, Lucerne’s 
Glacier Gardens. 

HOW TO GO? When you have decided where you want to go, 

Mei your next step is to consult a good travel agent. If you 
haven’t one, the American Society of Travel Agents in New 
York, or Association of British Travel Agents in London will 
om——o®" advise you (addresses are listed at end of this section). 
ma Whether you select American Express, Thomas Cook, CIT, 


Exprinter, or a smaller organization is a matter of prefer- 

ence. They all have branch offices or correspondents in the 
larger European cities. There are good reasons why you should engage 
a reliable agent. 

Travel abroad today, although it is steadily becoming easier and more 
comfortable, is also growing more complex in its details. As the choice 
of things to do, places to visit, ways of getting there, increases, so does the — 
problem of knowing about all these questions. A reputable, experienced 
travel agent is a specialist in details, and because of his importance to the 
success of your trip, you should inquire in your community to find out 
which organization has the finest reputation. 


If you wish your agent to book you on a package tour, reserve your 
transportation and even your first overnight hotel accommodation, his 
services should cost you nothing. Most carriers and tour operators grant 
him a fixed commission for saving them the expense of having to open 
individual offices in every town and city. 

If, on the other hand, you wish him to plan for you an individual itinerary 
and make all arrangements down to hotel reservations and transfers to 
and from rail and air terminals, you are drawing upon his skill and. 
knowledge of travel as well as asking him to shoulder a great mass of 
detail and correspondence, His commissions from carriers won’t come close | 
to covering his expenses, and thus he will make a service charge on the | 
total cost of your planned itinerary. This charge may amount to 10 or 
15 per cent, but it will more than likely save you money on balance. 
A good travel agent can help you avoid costly mistakes due to inex- | 
perience. He can help you take advantage of special reductions in rail 
fares and the like that you would not otherwise know about. | 


There are four principal ways of traveling: 

The group tour, in which you travel with others, following a pre-, 
arranged itinerary hitting all the high spots, and paying a single all- 
inclusive price that covers everything—transportation, medls, lodging, 
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sightseeing tours, guides. And here your travel agent can book you with 
a special interest group, thus you needn’t spend a high proportion of 
your tour trotting round museums if you would much rather be wander- 
ing round botanical gardens, and you will be among people with similar 
interests to your own.. 

The prearranged individual tour, following a set itinerary planned for 
you by the travel agent, with all costs paid in advance. 

The individual tour where you work out the itinerary for yourself, 
according to your own interests, but have your agent make transporta- 
tion and hotel reservations, transfers, sightseeing plans. 

The free lance tour, in which you pay as you go, change your mind if 
you want to, and do your own planning. You’ll still find a travel agent 
handy to make your initial transport reservation and book you for any 
special event where long advance booking is essential. 


Americans can arrange with one of the travel credit organizations 
for a European charge account that enables them to sign for hotel 
and restaurant bills, car rentals, purchases, and so forth, and pay 
the resulting total at one time on a monthly bill. This is particularly 
advantageous for businessmen traveling on an expense account or 
on business trips whose cost is deductible for income tax. Offering 
this service are the American Express, with branch offices in all 
major cities, The Diners Club, 10 Columbus Circle, New York, 
Hilton’s Carte Blanche, and many others, 


If you cannot locate a travel agent near your home, write to the American 
Society of Travel Agents, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., or, in 
Britain, to the Association of British Travel Agents, 10 Mayfair Place, 
London, W.1. 


Information about travel in Switzerland may also be obtained from these 
offices of the official Swiss tourist organization: 


New York, 10 West 49th Street, on Rockefeller Plaza. 
London, 458-459 Strand, W.C.2. 
_San Francisco, 661 Market Sireet. 
Frankfurt, Kaiserstrasse 23. 
Paris, 37 Boulevard des Capucines. 
Rome, Via Vittorio Veneto 36. 
Milan, Piazza Cavour 4. 
Vienna, Karntnerstrasse 20. 
Brussels, Rue Royale 75. 
Amsterdam, Koningsplein 11. 


ROUGHING IT. Switzerland is an ideal country for this type 
of vacation, which means covering a good deal of your route 
on foot, carrying your luggage on your back, and sleeping 
under canvas or in Youth Hostels. If you feel like getting back 
to nature, but have acquired urban habits, don’t worry about 
being conspicuous; the natives do it all the time and there’s no 
more common sight in Switzerland than vacationists in shorts 
and shirts, bare-headed, and with knapsacks on their backs. 
Switzerland is a paradise for campers. If you stop at random and ask 
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permission of the owner of the land to camp on the spot that has taken your 
eye, it is rarely refused. There are in addition thousands of camping sites 
set aside expressly for that purpose. Organized camping localities provided 
with conveniences for campers are maintained, among others, by the Swiss 
Touring Club and the Federation of Swiss Camping Clubs. Both publish 
lists of their camps, which can be obtained from official Swiss tourist 
offices, or by writing to Touring-Club der Schweiz, 9 Rue Pierre Fatio, 
Geneva, or Federation of Swiss Camping Clubs, Habsburgerstrasse 42, 
Lucerne. 


The Youth Hostel Way. Youth Hostel organizations offer many benefits to 
tourists under 25, among which are reduced transportation fares. There 
are Youth Hostels all over Switzerland for cyclists and hikers. They are 
called Jugend Herbergen or Auberges de la Jeunesse. Information can be 
obtained by writing to the Schweizerischer Bund fiir Jugendherbergen, 
Seefeldstrasse 8, Zurich 8 (22), or at these offices: Mutschellenstrasse 116, 
Zurich 38; Taconnerie 10, Geneva; Zieglerstrasse 26, Bern. 


Additional information about this type of travel can be obtained from: 
The American Youth Hostels, Inc., 14 West 8 St., N.Y. 11. 


In England the addresses are: Camping Club of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 35 Old Kent Rd, London S.E.1; Youth Hostels International Travel 
Bureau, 29 John Adam St., Strand, London W.C.2; The Cyclists Touring 
Club, 3 Craven Hill, London W.2. 


MEET THE SWISS. If you are interested in personal contacts with Swiss 
families, write to Mrs. Maud Brink at the Zurich Tourist Office, Miinster- 
hof 20. You will be put in touch with families of similar background and 
interests to your own and you can then spend a pleasant hour or half- 
day “getting to know the Swiss’. 


171.5 WHAT WILL IT COST? This is the most difficult of all travel 
13.0 questions to answer. About Switzerland, this much may be 

° said at the outset—there will be no surprises. Travel is so 

201 -O well organized and so standardized that you can set your level 
385.5 of expenditure and stick to it, without having it upset 
s by unsuspected extra charges when you ask for your bills. 

You can travel with various degrees of luxury, but at each one 
you can be sure of getting your money’s worth at the price you are paying. 


It is of course easiest to figure out your budget in advance on the pre- 
packaged schemes. It has been done for you. 


For the pay-as-you-go, go-where-you-please traveler, budgeting is more 
difficult. We suggest below how much it will cost to visit and travel in 
Switzerland on four levels: de luxe, comfortably, economically, and if 
you’re roughing it. These figures represent about what might normally be 
spent in each set of circumstances without requiring any undue strain to 
keep within the limits given. They include transportation. For an estimate 
of your total costs in dollars or pounds, multiply the number of days you 
intend to stay by the number of dollars or pounds you consider necessary 
per day. 


De luxe means that you stay in the best rooms of the best hotels, eat in 
the best restaurants and travel by plane, by chauffeur-driven car or your 
own, and go in for any amusements that attract you without thinking of 
cost. This you can do in Switzerland for $50 (£18) per person per day. | 
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Comfortably means that you stay in good hotels, with a private bath, 
but not at the highest levels. You eat just about where you want to (the 
spread between top and bottom is not great in Switzerland), avoiding, 
perhaps, only the most luxurious places except for an occasional fling. 
You travel first class in trains or by drive-yourself car. You needn’t stint 
on excursions or entertainment. This will cost about $30 (£11) per day. 


SOME TYPICAL PRICES 


For hotel and pension rates in the various categories, consult the 
Staying in Switzerland section under the heading ‘‘Hotels.” 

For meals, count on 2.50 francs for a continental breakfast, 14 
to 18 if you take the table d’héte dinner. A cocktail before will 
cost 2.50 or a local aperitif 1.50. Drink a glass of wine with your 
meal, and that makes 1.50 more; a bottle, and you will spend 6 to 
12 francs for it. Take a glass of beer instead, and the charge is 
only .60. Coffee at the end adds another 70 centimes, and there 
will be 12 % on the total for service. 

A man must spend 3.50 for a haircut, a woman 5 and another 8 
for a set. Laundering a shirt costs 1.50. Swiss cigarettes run from 
.80 to 1.50 for a pack; American cigarettes cost 1.85 to 2.20, a 

- reasonably good cigar about a franc. A roll of black and white film 
is 2.10 to 4.10. 

If you take in a music hall or a theater in the evening, your 
seat will cost from 5 to 15 francs. At the cinema the charge will 
be two to six. A nightclub may run anywhere from 8 to 25. 


A TYPICAL SWISS DAY 


Room without bath, breakfast and one meal at a 
second-class hotel, service included 30 francs 
Lunch or dinner at a restaurant 
Transportation, say four trams 
and two taxis 


Evening out 
Cigarettes 
Café stops, say one coffee 
one beer 
Odds and ends 
Or approximately 66 francs for the day—about $15 or £5 10s. 


Economically means that you keep an eye on your expenditures, but it 
may be remarked here that this can be done more successfully in Switzer- 
land than almost anywhere else, for inexpensive hotels are clean, in- 
expensive restaurants serve solid, nourishing food, and there is plenty of 
low cost entertainment. You will stay in a low-priced hotel without a bath, 
eat in the unpretentious restaurants, ride like everybody in Switzerland in 
Second class or take the excellent postal buses, and take advantage of the 
Many cheap excursions. The process of economizing won’t be too onerous, 
and you can keep your expenses down to $14 (£5) per day. 

_ Roughing it can be managed quite comfortably at $5 (£1 15s) per day. 

Shopping cannot be included, since that is a personal matter varying 
widely with individuals. Switzerland is a tempting place to shop, because 
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its strong currency enables it to import from all over Europe, and it has 
a market for luxury goods, so that they are at nund. You can get a good 
watch, for instance, at an extremely reasonable price in Switzerland, but 
you can also go up almost without limit for a real gem in the way of a 
timepiece. This, however, is about the only way that you can go very far 
in the way of individual extravagance in Switzerland. 


WHAT TO TAKE? Travel light. Whether you go by air or not, 
keeping under the first-class transatlantic limit of 66 pounds, 
or better still, 44-pound economy class limit, per person 
makes sense. This simplifies going through customs, makes 
registering and checking baggage unnecessary, lets you take 
narrow-gauge mountain trains with room for hand baggage 
only, and is a lifesaver if you go to small places where there 
are no porters. The principle is not to take more than you can carry 
yourself (unless you travel by car). It’s a good idea to pack the bulk 
of your things in one large bag and put everything you need for overnight, 
or for two or three nights, in another, to obviate packing and repacking 
at brief stops. 

If you are buying luggage specially for your trip, avoid the heavier and 
more expensive varieties. Air travelers are well advised to invest in the 
lightweight luggage designed for their needs. Traveling by ship, you will 
probably need slightly sturdier types, as shipboard luggage tends to get 
knocked about a bit more. Baggage insurance to cover loss or damage 
provides valuable protection at trifling cost. 


Travelers cheques are the best way to safeguard travel funds. They 
are sold by various banks and companies in terms of American and 
Canadian dollars and pounds sterling. Most universally accepted 
are those of American Express, while those issued by First National 
Bank of New York and Bank of America are also widely used. 
Best known and easily exchanged British travelers cheques are 
those issued by Thos. Cook & Son and the “Big Five” banks: Bar- 
clays, National Provincial, Lloyds, Midland, and Westminster. 


Clothes. For the visitor, evening clothes are pretty much useless baggage 
in Switzerland. Only in the winter season, and only if you are going to the 
most chic of international rendezvous, will you need them. In fact, Switzer- 
Jand is a place where you can get along pretty much the year around in 
sports clothes, shifting from the summer to the winter variety with the 
seasons (and sports clothes, particularly the winter variety, are something 
you can pick up to good advantage in Switzerland). In the summer, 
don’t forget a sweater or two; high up in the mountains it grows chilly 
even on August evenings. Also something to drape over your bathing suit 
to protect yourself from the sun is advisable if you burn easily; when you 
go swimming in an Alpine lake there are a thousand or two thousand feet 
less of atmosphere than at sea level to screen you from the sun’s rays. 


\ 
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If you wear glasses, take along a spare pair or the prescription, prefer- 
ably the former. There is no difficulty about getting pharmaceutical 
products, but if you have to take some particular medicine regularly, 
especially if it is made up only on prescription, better bring a supply. 
Its exact equivalent may be difficult for the average pharmacist to identify, 
though it undoubtedly exists. Winter sports fans can rent or buy equip- 
ment at all resorts, 


CUSTOMS. If you propose to take on your holiday any foreign- 
made articles, such as cameras, binoculars, expensive time- 
pieces and the like, it is wise to put with your travel docu- 
ments the receipt from the retailer or some other evidence 
that the item was bought in your home country. If you bought 
the article on a previous holiday abroad and have already 
paid duty on it, carry with you the receipt for this. Otherwise, 
on returning home, you may be charged duty (for Britishers, 
purchage tax as well). 

British subjects, except those under the age of 17 years, may import 
duty free one-half pound of tobacco (inclusive of cigars and cigarettes), 
one-twelfth gallon (% bottle) of spirits or liqueur, one-sixth gallon (1 
bottle) of wine, and one-half pint of perfume and toilet water, of which 
no more than half may be perfume. Ifyou go over these limits you can 
expect to pay duty on the excess quantity (or on the whole amount if this 
is more than double the import allowance). 

Americans who are out of the United States at least 48 hours and have 
claimed no exemption during the previous 30 days are entitled to bring 
in duty-free up to $100 worth of articles for bona fide gifts or for their 
Own personal use. The value of each item is determined by the price 
actually paid ( so save your receipts), or the customs official’s estimate of 
its wholesale value. At this writing, the difference allowed between whole- 
sale and retail price is one-third; thus the actual purchasing power of 
your $100 exemption is $150. Every member of a family is entitled to this 
same exemption, regardless of age, and their exemption can be pooled. 

Not more than 100 cigars may be imported duty-free per person, nor 
more than a gallon of wine or liquor (none at all if your passport indicates 
you are from a “dry” state). Only one bottle of perfume that is trade- 
marked in the United States may be brought in, plus a reasonable quantity 
of other brands. Because of possible over-strict food regulations, almost 
anything edible is likely to be confiscated, so suppress any temptation to 
stock up on sausages, chocolates, yoghurt and similar delicacies. 

Antiques are defined, for customs purposes, as articles manufactured 
before 1830 and are admitted duty-free. If there’s any question of age, 
you may be asked to supply proof. 

A foreign-made automobile that was ordered before your departure is 
subject to duty (10%) even though delivered abroad. This same rule 
applies to any purchase initiated in advance of your trip. 

A simple way of stretching your exemption is to mail home gifts from 
abroad with a written notation on the package. “Gift, value less than $10.” 
Articles mailed to your own address for delivery either before or after your 
return must be declared at the time you pass through customs if you wish 
to claim them under your exemption. 

If your purchases exceed your exemption, list the items that are subject 

_ to the highest rates of duty under your exemption and pay duty on the 


| ‘items with the lowest rates. Any article you fail to declare cannot later 


be claimed under your exemption. To facilitate the actual customs 
examination it’s convenient to pack all your purchases in one suitcase. 
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TRAVEL DOCUMENTS. Generally there is a delay in getting a pass- 
port so give it priority in your plans. U.S. residents apply in 
person to the U.S. Passport Agency in New York, New Orleans, 
Chicago, Boston, Miami, San Francisco, Washington, D.C., or the 
local courthouse. Take with you a proof of citizenship, birth 
certificate, two recent photographs 214 inches by 21%, and ten 
dollars. Switzerland requires no visa from Americans. 

If a non-citizen, you need a Treasury Sailing Permit, Form 1040D, cer- 
tifying that Federal taxes have been paid; your travel agent, steamship 
company, or airline can tell you where to get it. To return to the United 
States you need a re-entry permit. Apply for it at least six weeks before 
departure in person at the nearest office of the Immigration and Naturaliz- 
ation Service, or by mail to the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

British subjects must apply for passports on special forms obtainable 
from the passport offices at Clive House, Petty France, London, S.W.1; 
India Buildings, Water St., Liverpool, 2; or 14 Princes Square, Glasgow C.1. 
The application must be countersigned by a solicitor, barrister, doctor, 
clergyman or Justice of the Peace. You will need two photos. The fee 
is 30s. Switzerland requires no visa from Britons. 

British Visitor’s Passport. This simplified form of passport has advan- 
tages for the once-in-a-while tourist to Switzerland and ‘most European 
countries. Valid for one year and not renewable, it costs 7s 6d. Application 
must be made in person at an Employment Exchange and two passport 
photographs are required—no other formalities. 


Health Certificates. Not required for entry to Switzerland, but the United 
States demands that citizens and non-citizens alike present a certificate of 
vaccination against smallpox, a requirement that Americans have to meet 
on their return. The simplest way is to be vaccinated before you leave. 
Have the doctor fill in a standard form, which you can obtain from your 
steamship company or airline, if they don’t hand it to you automatically. 
Take the form with you to present on re-entering. If you put off vac- 
cination until your return, remember to allow time for the reaction test 
that checks the efficacy of the vaccination. 


How To Reach Switzerland 


FROM NORTH AMERICA 


BY SHIP. Tourists crossing the Atlantic with Switzerland as 
the main objective, or one of the main objectives, of their 
trips, are most apt to land in France, if they take the northern 
route, in Italy if they take the southern route. In the infor- 
mation given below, therefore, we deal with ships reaching 
these two areas, ignoring services that touch only at other points such as 
Scandinavia, Bremen (Germany), and Dutch, Belgian, and British ports. 

The different lines have their special merits and defects. The French 
Line is chosen for its cooking and Gallic atmosphere. Good food is general 
aboard ship, however; after the French Line, the order might be set down, 
hard as it is to distinguish among them, as Cunard, Holland America, 
Italian, Greek, American Export, United States Lines. Cunard is tops for 
stylized service, Holland America second, then French, Greek, Italian, 
American Export, and United States Lines. French and Italian’ ships are 
gayest. 
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Individual ships appeal to different types of travelers. For speed, the 
United States, the two Cunard Queens and French Line’s new flagship 
France have five-day crossings, calling at Le Havre, France. For glamor 
and lively crowds, these are the boats. Old favorites with established 
clienteles are the Cunard Mauretania, now on the New York-Genoa run, 
and the Greek Line Arkadia. Holland America’s flagship Rotterdam and 
six sister ships call regularly at Le Havre. If you like one-classers, the 
American Export ships Exeter and Excalibur, with their 125 passengers, 
are favored by many on the southern route (calling at Marseille and 
Naples). Also on the southern route are the Greek Line Olympia; 
Italian Line Leonardo da Vinci; American Export’s Independence and 
Constitution: all are comparatively new ships. 


TIPPING. For your guidance, the following chart is about right for 


_ normal service on a European ship ; American personnel are apt to expect 


more. European personnel are also happier about accepting foreign money, 
especially on the eastward run, than American personnel, who expect to 


_ be tipped in dollars. 


The bath steward, barman, wine steward, and lounge attendants should 
be tipped according to the services rendered. 


: First-Class Cabin Tourist 
Cabin steward $10 to $12 $7 to $8 $5 
Dining room waiter and attendant 10 to 12 7Tto 8 5 
Deck steward 3 2 2 


Fares. When you travel by sea, your transportation cost is an elastic if 
not actually elusive quantity. In addition to tipping, which we’ve noted 
will add from $15 to $50 to your expenses, depending upon class, you are 
almost certain to spend at least an equivalent amount on incidentals during 
your five to ten days on the ocean. Moreover, the minimum fares quoted 
by the major lines are just that, minimum, and in tourist and cabin classes, 
you're again almost certain to pay more, either because the cheaper accom- 
modations have been sold out for months before you made your reservation, 
or because you want an outside cabin, one with only two persons, or 
whatever. Round-trip fares save you 10 % in the off season. 

Tourist-class accommodations can be had as cheaply as $195 off season 
on various older vessels that shuttle between Canadian ports and Havre 
or Cherbourg, to which sum American passengers have to add the expense 
of overland travel to Quebec or Halifax. Minimum fares on any of the 
big name ships are about $240 in season ($220 off season) to Atlantic 
ports, and $275 ($215 off season) to Mediterranean ports. Thus for the 
New York-Le Havre (France) run on a better ship in an average cabin, 
count on spending a total of $285, tips and incidentals included. Barflies 
gadabouts, bridge-players, and others with expensive tastes should add 
another $25 to $50. Travelers on a no-nonsense budget may be able to 
deduct $20. 

Cabin-class fares, in season, start at approximately $275 for Atlantic 


_ ports, or $345 for Mediterranean ports. Your total for transportation, tips, 


\ 


and shipboard fun, therefore, can’t be kept much below $325 or $350. 
First-class, of course, is the most variable of all. It starts as low as 
‘$275 on an old ship off season and runs as high (still minimum) as $455 in 
season of the most popular ships. $400 is a fair average (a suite can run 
up to $1,100 per person) plus another $75 for tips, drinks, and other extras. 
Both French and Italian ports levy a tax, in addition to the fare you 
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paid, according to the class you travel, from $3.50 to $10. 

Children under 1 year old not occupying a separate berth are carried 
for $40 in first class and $20 in cabin or tourist class. Children from 1 to 12 
travel at half the adult fare, but get full adult baggage allowance. 


of all continental countries. Direct daily flights from New 


ee] York to Zurich or Geneva can be made by TWA or Swissair, 
c/ V 


L\ BY AIR. Switzerland today has perhaps the best coverage 


and by many other air lines with just a short stopover at 
other continental cities. This, in itself, gives you consider- 
able advantages for seeing other countries en route. 

The greatest advantage of flying, of course, is the speed with which you 
reach your destination. From New York to Geneva or Zurich is an easy 
overnight flight, leaving the former in the late afternoon or early evening 
and arriving on the Continent first thing the following morning. All this 
means that, for example, if you have only three weeks available for your 
vacation, every single day of it can be spent abroad. 


Another advantage of flying is its simplicity. You board a jet plane 
in New York and step off, as little as 6 hours later, in Geneva. Your 
luggage is handled by airline personnel, your meals are served aloft with 
the compliments of the carrier, and there are no tips. 


The biggest disadvantage, on the other hand, is the limited space. Except 
on first-class flights, seats are arranged with two on one side of a narrow 
aisle and three on the other. For anyone taller than five feet or weighing 
much over 110 pounds, this means cramped quarters, something like riding 
overnight on a bus. 


Another drawback is the luggage allowance, 66 pounds (30 kilos) for 
first-class, 44 pounds (20 kilos) for economy. If you are the kind that 
travels light on principle, this will be no hardship, especially since you 
ean carry a camera, a pair of binoculars, an umbrella, a laprobe, an over- 
coat, and a couple of books in addition to the luggage that is weighed. If 
you are not, then you’ll be paying 1 % of the standard first-class one-way | 
fare for every kilo (2.2 pounds) of overweight. (Should you be really | 
overweight, it may be necessary to send the extra luggage ahead or wait 
for it to catch up with you on a later flight; the freight rate, which is lower 
than excess baggage rate, will be charged in such cases). 


17 1.5 AIR FARES. Although since 1960 there are only two classes, | 

13.0 first and economy, on the transatlantic route, there are 

° several different price levels. The most expensive, from 

201.0 New York or Montreal to Geneva or Zurich is first class by 

5855 jet plane at $456 one way, followed by first class transportation 

: by propellor-driven aircraft. Economy class flights (where no 

hot meals are served, though snacks, coffee, tea and milk are 

provided) cost $305 by jet plane, $285 by prop. plane, one way. The round 
trip fare is roughly double the single rate less 5%. 

Between October 1 and March 31, most lines offer a special 17-day or 
23-day round trip at considerably reduced rates. Consult your travel 
agent about this, and the possibility of group rates. It is likely that fares 
will be reduced considerably in the spring of this year. \ 

Children between the ages of 2 and 12 travel at half the adult tariff, 
but are entitled to a full luggage allowance, Infants under 2 not occupying 
a seat and accompanied by an adult are charged only 10 % of the full fare. 
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Although they are not entitled to a free luggage allowance, their food, 
clothing and other supplies needed in flight are not weighed. Most airlines 
provide special bassinets if notified in advance. From mid-October 
through March, family-plan reduced fares represent substantial savings 
on first-class and economy flights. 

Airline tickets can be bought on the instalment plan. A down payment 
of as little as 10% secures the reservations, and the balance can be paid 
off, after your trip, during the next 12 months. Hotel accommodations 
and other expenses of a trip can be added to the same instalment account, 
if desired. Interest charges make this arrangement more expensive. 


BONUS STOPOVERS TO SWITZERLAND 
by David Gollan 


(The author is Executive Editor of The Travel Agent and Interline 
Reporter, two North American travel trade publications.) 


If you are going to Switzerland on a ticket to Geneva, why not stop- 
over at Paris or Lisbon, Copenhagen or London? These and many other 
European points may be visited without extra charge when you purchase 
a ticket from New York to Geneva, 

You'll be pleasantly surprised at the way an ordinary roundtrip can be 
broadened in scope into a very comprehensive circle trip. When you 
buy a ticket to Geneva you are entitled to 4,629 miles of transportation in 
each direction. 

Stopovers are of course entirely optional; you can fly on the same air- 
‘eraft from New York to Geneva direct. However, if you wish to add a 
number of countries en route, these stopover privileges are certainly 
useful. 

Let’s examine some of the available routings to the Swiss city. These 
are only a sampling of the total number offered and you should discuss 
the complete range of possibilities with your travel agent. 

Leaving New York you can travel first to Lisbon. This is the southern 
gateway for travelers to Switzerland. After a stopover at the Portuguese 

city, you are entitled to make additional calls at Madrid and Barcelona. 
_This enables you to add Estoril, the popular and fashionable resort out- 
'side Lisbon, the Spanish capital and the Costa Brava. 
_ Paris may be added to the itinerary between Lisbon and Geneva. You 
ean fly to the French capital after your visit to the Portuguese city thus 
enabling you to mark up another country on your list at no extra fare. 
| Scandinavia and Germany can be included in trips to Geneva at no 
extra fare. You fly first to Copenhagen and after a stopover at the 
| Danish city continue to Hamburg. Then come Bremen and Frankfurt. 
| Yet another German city, Stuttgart, may be visited before crossing into 
Switzerland at Ziirich. The trip is completed with a nonstop flight into 
Geneva. Thus you have broadened your itinerary substantially to include 
| extra countries. Take a look at a map and you will notice that Copen- 
_hagen is far off the direct New York/Geneva direct route, yet it costs no 
/more. This is the advantage of the bonus routing system. 
A number of stopover possibilities are also available in Scotland and 
England, as the next examples show. 
_ You wing across the Atlantic to Glasgow and begin your European trip 
| with sightseeing there. Glasgow is a fine base for travel to the Western 
Highlands and islands, as well as Edinburgh. 
Leaving Glasgow for London on the next stage of the trip to Geneva, 
you can fly to Belfast, increasing in popularity as a tourist center. Con- 
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tinuing to London, you can make intermediate calls at three English 
cities, namely Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham. Liverpool is a 
convenient gateway to the Lancashire resorts of Southport and St. Anne’s, 
which are worthwhile visiting for a few days relaxation, golfing and 
beachcombing. 

An alternate routing in Britain would take you from Glasgow to 
London via Edinburgh, noted for its international festival, shopping and 
sightseeing. 

Passengers also can travel to London from New York via Shannon and 
Dublin, thus giving an opportunity to visit a wide area of Ireland. 

Between London and Geneva, additional stopovers can be made in 
France and Holland. You wing across the English Channel to Paris and 
then fly to Amsterdam. Finally comes a nonstop Amsterdam/Geneva trip. 

What about circle trips for the price of the roundtrip fare? You can 
widen the scope of your trip by flying to Geneva by one route and re- 
turning by another. For instance, on the outward trip you can visit 
Copenhagen, Hamburg, Bremen, Frankfurt, Stuttgart and Ztirich. Home- 
ward bound stops are in order at Barcelona, Madrid and Lisbon before 
returning to New York. 

Fares New York/Geneva are approximately: $982 first class and $593 
economy class, both roundtrip by jet planes. Check with your travel 
agent for details of special excursion fares. 

From Britain, travelers flying from London to Geneva may stopover in 
Paris, Basel and Ziirich without extra charge, thus broadening their trip 
to include France and other Swiss cities. The roundtrip tourist class fare 
is approximately £42. An even cheaper roundtrip at approximately £34 
allows a stop at Paris in one direction and Brussels in the other. Check 
with your travel agent for details of other fares on this route. 

Australians and South Africans flying to London can visit Geneva at 
no extra fare en route. Other stopovers for passengers from Sydney are: 
Djakarta, Singapore, Bangkok, Delhi, Teheran, Istanbul, Athens in one | 
direction. In the other you call at Rome, Cairo, Bombay and Colombo. 

South Africans can vistit Salisbury, Nairobi, Addis Ababa, Khartoum, 
Cairo and Athens outward bound; Tripoli, Kano and Brazzaville on the 
return lag. ; 


FROM BRITAIN OR JRELAND 


BY TRAIN. Train service to Switzerland is excellent. In fact, 
A ays ifnsal you have an almost infinite variety of routings due to the fact 

that the country lies at the center of Europe. Practically 
all the important international trains run through or near Switzerland. | 
Thus you can arrange your itinerary with stopovers at Paris, Strasbourg, 
Luxembourg, Cologne, Brussels, Rotterdam, or any of a number of other 
major cities. Your travel agent can advise you on this; to describe the j 
various options in detail would confuse more than it would illuminate. | 
Here are a few suggestions to give you an idea of time required and | 
scheduling: 


The only way to reach points in Switzerland from London by rail without i 
spending the night en route is to take the morning train from Victoria 
Station, crossing the Channel via Folkestone and Boulogne. The train) 
brings you to Paris in the late afternoon. } 

In Paris it’s necessary to change trains. For Basel and Zurich you take |) 
the all-first-class TEE (Trans Europe Express) L’Arbaléte that leaves \ 
Gare de ]’Est early evening, arriving at Basel about 11 p.m., and Zurich | 


TWA 


the convenient, carefree way to 


SWITZERLAND 


From 70 cities in the U.S., TWA takes you to the best of 
Europe. Zurich, Athens, Frankfurt, Milan, Lisbon, Paris, 
London, Rome, Madrid and Geneva. Never a change of 
terminals. One airline, one ticket all the way! Fly the famous 
DynaFan-powered StarStream jet and choose luxurious 
Royal Ambassador First Class or comfortable Economy. 
Either way, you enjoy first-run films by Inflight Motion 
Pictures.* Rely on English-speaking TWA people overseas 
for friendly, efficient service. For information or reserva- 


tions, call Trans World Airlines or your travel agent. 
*On most flights—complimentary in First Class, at a nominal charge in Economy 
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SWITLERLANO 


If your watch is to give you nothing 
less than perfection — supreme ac- 
curacy and beauty, plus the con- 
venience of an automatic calen- 
dar — then we suggest the Omega 
Constellation Calendar, one of the 
finest pieces from our rich Omega 
collection. ; 
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rent a car 


Genuine Swiss souvenirs and gifts 


with Welti-Furrer, Switzerland’s largest car hire operator, in: 


Zurich, Millerstr. 12 Tel. 051/25.66.44 
Josefstr. 53 Tel. 051/42.77.77 
Geneva, 12, rue Jean Jacquet Tel. 022/31.13.80 
Basel, Tiirkheimerstr. 17 Tel. 061/38.38.00 
welti-furrer 


125 years of fine service, 
coaches, chauffeur-driven cars, sale of tax-free cars. 


You too will 


sing a song of Switzerland 


with a fine Swiss watch from 


ALLEMANN’S 


As you plan your trip to Europe, remember the “mostest”’ must 
on your shopping list is a world-renowned Swiss timepiece. 
Your visit to Switzerland gives you a unique opportunity to 
choose the models that are just perfect for yourself... and for 
your nearest, dearest relatives and friends. 

Right now, in the comfort of your own home, you can start se- 
lecting the new watch you would like to own... the watches you 
will so proudly present as gifts to ones you love. Just send a 
postal card for our latest illustrated catalogue showing watches 
in every category, from simple sport models to those of the 
greatest elegance. You will also receive, free of charge, a per- 
sonally dedicated copy of our brochure “Memoirs of a Jeweler” 
containing anecdotes gathered during 45 years of our service to 
a highly select clientéle. 


Mflemanms 


“YOUR SWISS WATCH SHOP” 
Bahnhofstrasse 26-A, Zurich 
Service in 30 Countries throughout the Free World 
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SOLD AND SERVICED IN 111 COUNTRIES 


> 


THE NEWEST LOOK 


How nice to read time and the date on the Mido Ocean Star Dato- 
meter - and take in its elegant beauty in the same glance! Note 
Ocean Star’s slim silhouette... the strikingly handsome dial. Thanks 
to Mido's remarkable one-piece case, Ocean Star is 100 °/o water- 
proof so you Can wear it even when you swim. It is shock-resistant, 
antimagnetic and both crystal and mainspring are unbreakable. And 
you never have to wind a Mido! 


Mido Watch Company, Bienne, Switzerland 
Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 
580, Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Available in stainless steel, 
Midoluxe and 18 ct gold 


THE SELF-WINOING WATCH YOU CAN WEAR IN WATER 


Think of the many choices we 
make in life which are deter- 
mined by our confidence in 
somebody’s experience. 

Choice in important things, 
like selecting a doctor, a lawyer, 
or an investment counselor. In 
even minor, everyday, personal 
problems, where we want wise 
guidance. 

So deeply ingrained is this 
basis for choice in all our actions, 
it comes as no surprise when so 
many experienced travelers say 
that this is why, when they fly 
overseas, they put their trust in 
Pan American. 


Enjoy the Priceless Extra of Experience 
on the World’s Most Experienced Airline 


For Pan American is ‘The 
World’s Most Experienced Air- 
line’’—in years of flying over 
the seven seas—in services to 
care for you before you embark, 
while on your flight, and when 
you land. All under the high 
discipline of U.S. flight stand- 
ards. 

A Pan American traveler is a 
confident traveler, reposing his 
trust in these years of experience 
in getting you from here to there 
—comfortably, dependably, 
sererely. 

It’s a great experience to fly with 
experience on Pan American. 


FIRST on the Atlantic 
FIRST on the Pacific 
FIRST in Latin America 
FIRST ‘round the World 


Hold Europe in the palm of your hand 


Unlimited first class travel throughout 13 countries on the world’s finest 
trains. Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. This 
one convenient pass is all you need—one price is all you pay. One 
month Eurailpass $130; 2 mos. $175; 3 mos. $205. Ask your travel agent 


For free folder write Eurailpass, Dept. FG, Box 191, Madison Square Station, N.Y.10 


Fodor’s Modern Guides 


EUGENE FODOR, Editor 
In yearly revised editions: 
Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hawaii, Holland, Italy, 
Scandinavia, Spain and Portugal, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia 
Guide to Europe, Guide to the Caribbean, 
Bahamas and Bermuda, 
Japan and East Asia, India 
* 
Woman’s Guide to Europe, Men’s Guide to Europe, 


Forthcoming: 
Guide To South America 
Guide To The U.S.A. 


Available throughout the world in the following editions: 


American - British - Continental (in English) - French 
German - Italian - Spanish (Latin American). 
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SWITZERLAND ?’s international 
Sport Center where holidays are tops 
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Winter-Season: 
December-April 


Summer-Season : 


June-September . 


YK 
THE FOUR LEADING HOTELS 


@ New first class hotel 


ae situated in the center of 


St. Moritz. All comforts. 
( r stal Hotel Modern restaurant. Bar. 
y Dancing. Open all year. 


Manager: Toni Cavelti 


f-wortte Tel: 3-46-81 


Telex: 5-38-23 


eesslooe” hotel du midi 


S——=_ _ Havery 


New first class hotel in the best location of 
Davos-Platz. All comfort. Parking. Bar. Dan- 
cing. Grillroom. Summer season: June-Sep- 
tember. Winter season: December-April 


Manager: Henry Binder 
Tel. 3.60.31 - Telex: 5.27.28 


Bern and The Oberland 


UP TO THE SUN 
at 7200 ft ee 


in 30 effortless minutes 


Europe's eee 


SUMMER 
AND 
WINTER 


Grindelwald 


Switzerland 
4 eT. Lift 


INTERLAKEN 
SCHWEIZERHOF HOTEL SUISSE 


A smart first-class hotel in the most attractive location, opposite the famous Jung- 
frau. Excellent cuisine and Swiss specialties. Car park. 
Tel. (036) 2.18.12 Propr. Family Wirth 


See BERN 


eo Capital of Switzerland—Treasure of Europe 
Stay at the 

BELLEVUE PALACE 

The leading hotel Jost Schmid, General Manager 


OBERLANDER HEIMATWE RK 
BERN Kramgasse 61 Tel. 3 3000 


Authentic Swiss Souvenirs.Exquisite handwoven 
linen. Attractive rural handicraft. Unusual toys 


THE SHOP YOU HAVE BEEN 
LOOKING FOR 


Have an exciting visit to our store, where 


you will find a beautiful selection of fine 


Swiss watches and jewelry. 


ROSCH+CO BERN - MARKTGASSE 44 


Official agents of: Rolex, Longines, Zenith, Eterna, Zodiac, Certina, Universal 


HOTEL KREBS GARNI BERNE 
Genfergasse 8 Tel. 031/2 49 42 


New hotel in the center of the town. 
Next to the railway station. 60 beds. 

All rooms with telephone, radio, private w.c. 
Most rooms with bath or shower. 
Parking facilities for cars and pullman. 


PROPR.: C. HESS-KREBS 
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FASCINATI 
155154/2 


Ultra-smart ; 
sophisticated 
lines. 

Gold, silvered 
dial, 


POLEROUTER DATE 
104601/1T 


Gold, gold bracelet. 
Se/f-winding, 
waterproof, 
antimagnetic, 
shockproof, 

Also available with 
leather strap in: 
gold, goldshell, 
Stainless steel. 


UNIVERSAL 


GENEVE 


1st OBSERVATORY PRIZE 
World Service 


Official agencies and Swiss watchmakers 


E. DEMUTH ZURICH 
Bahnhofstr. 86 


F. FATIO GENEVA 
Quai de Bergues 21 


H. PRETRE LUCERNE 
am Weinmarkt 11 


R. SEILER MONTREUX 
Grand ’Rue 88 


SOLVIL - ZURICH 


Bahnhofstrasse 37 


offers youa fine collection of SOLVIL, 
TITUS and VULCAIN watches, 
clocks and fine jewellery 


We deliver your car... and pick it up again... anywhere 
in Europe. Latest American and European models. 
Drive-yourself or chauffeur-driven. Our multilingual chauffeurs 
are experienced guides. 16 exciting Tours through Switzerland. 
Tour Europe your own way in Swissways car of your own. 
Reserve your Swissways car through your travel agent or 


airline office, or write us. 


Swissways headquarters: Zurich Switzerland, 74 Zeltweg Phone 348400 Cables: swissways- 
auto or aviscars Telex: swisswayauto zch 52901. Zurich airport desk Phone 840084 
Swissways branch offices: Geneva 4 route de Meyrin Phone 341515. Lausanne 50 av. de la 
Gare Phone 23 96 99. Lugano 4 Via Adamini Phone 3 20 20. Locarno Piazza Castello 
Phone 7 33 65. Lucerne 35 Zurichstrasse Phone 6 52 00. Basel 25 Steinentorstrasse, 


Phone 24 22 99. St. Moritz Postplatz Phone 3 52 20. 
Sole licensee of Avis rent-a-car = 


in Switzerland SW 1 Ss WAYS 


When you patronize our advertisers, please refer to this 
guide as your source of information. You will thus be 


assured of preferential treatment. 


Breitling time 


in the air 


Navitimer 


17 jewel exclusive chro- 
nograph, calibrated with 
logarithmic scales of an 
aerial navigation com- 
puter. Movable bezel; 12- 
Hour recorder; 30-minute 
register; luminous dial. 
Stainless steel, gold filled 
or 18 ct. gold. 

from Sw. Fr. 295 

to Sw. Fr. 630 


Chronomat 


17 jewel exclusive slide 
rule chronograph; solves 
complicated mathematic- 
al and engineering pro- 
blems: multiplication, di- 
vision, ratios, interest, 
percentages,speeds,aver- 
ages, etc. Stainless steel, 
gold filled or 18 ct. gold. 
from Sw. Fr. 250 

to Sw. Fr.590 


why not on your wrist? 


TransOcean 


Civilian version of the 
watch that has won the 
confidence of profes- 
sional fliers. Completely 
automatic, shock-protect- 
ed, anti-magnetic, housed 
in a super-waterproof 
case. Steel, gold top or 
18 ct. gold. 

from Sw. Fr.290 up 


XS 


Bid § 
AGP 0, 
bey byl bigt 


SuperOcean 


specially created for deep 
sea exploration. Chrono- 
graph with timeout fea- 
ture, or automatic 
watch; revolving bezel, 


bright luminous dial, ad- 
justable steel mesh bra- 
celet. Stainless steel. 
Sw. Fr. 345 


All the world’s leading aircraft manufacturers and airlines insist on Breitling 
timing devices and instruments. But you too - down below on terra firma — can 
enjoy the same high accuracy with a Breitling watch on your wrist! 


Appointed Watchmaker to World Aviation 


BREITLING 


Breitling Watches — 6 Place du Molard, Geneva (Switzerland) 


OMEGA 
ROMAN MAYER 


AVENUE DU CASINO 35 
MONTREUX 


OFFICIAL OMEGA AGENT 
SWISS WATCHES 


TICINO 


SOUTHERN 
SWITZERLAND 


For a happy vacation 
LUGANO .§ LOCARNO -. ASCONA 


Nowhere in Switzerland is the vegetation more luxuriant (palms, cypresses, 
camellias, azaleas), the climate sunnier and the landscape brighter and 
more contrasting than in the Ticino. 

This renowned paradise for holidays south of the Alps is always full of 
buoyant life. Popular small holiday-villages on the shore of the lakes and 
in the romantic valleys. 


Information: SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE, 
10 WEST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Hotel Arizona Lugano 


FIRST CLASS, MODERN HOTEL 


FH) Very best location, incomparable view, 
overlooking the lake and the town. All 


rooms with balcony and bath. Garage. 


fercctertls 


THE ONLY 
ULTRA-THIN 
AUTOMATIC 
Weeke Tot. ort 


Thickness of movement 


2.3 mm 


On sale at 


BUCHERER A.G., Lucerne-Zurich-St. Moritz-Interlaken-Lugano / 

PIAGET-Horlogers-Joailliers, 40, rue du Rhéne, Geneve / H. MAR- 

BACH, Nauengasse 28, Berne / BIJOUTERIE LONVILLE, 

Freiestrasse1, Basle / W. BOILLAT, Sierre (Valais) /M ONTRES & 

BIJOUX, Montana / CHATELAIN & DUBOIS, 14, rue 
de Nidau, Bienne. 


GENEVA - HOTEL RICHEMOND 


on lake - very first class ° 


Home of the famous Grill-Bar 
LE GENTILHOMME 


New Open Air Restaurant 


Armleder Family since 1875 


JWENIGy,, 


The best makes 


on sale at: 


CHRONOS WATCHES 


1, Chantepoulet Street 
Plaza Building 
GENEVA 


See our 10 show windows | 


ZWiesantt 


\ 


ORES cP MAITRES-OPTICIENS 


10, Quai Général Guisan 


HOTEL DU RHONE - GENEVA 


One of the most modern in Switzerland - 250 rooms, all with bath or shower 
Private telephone in every room and every bathroom - Private radios 


throughout - 


50 car garage - Ample parking area 


Rooms from frs 31.- including breakfast and service 


Telephone 314250. 


Telex 222138. Telegraph Rhonotet 


@) 
OMEGA 


Our sales staff of Omega 
specialists is at your service 


Nicoler 
“Au Diamant,, 
RUE DU MONT-BLANC 7, GENEVA 


MEMBER OF THE OMEGA 
WORLD SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


The Valais 


ZERMATT 


Grand Hotel Zermatterhof 


Most up-to-date first class hotel in Zermatt. Facing the Matterhorn 
Same management 
KULMHOTEL GORNERGRAT, 10,170 feet 
HOTEL RIFFELBERG, 8,200 feet, famous winter sports center, spring skiing 
HOTEL BELVEDERE, 11,154 feet 
HOTEL FINDELEN GLACIER, 7,200 feet 
Exchange of meals and rooms among the hotels belonging to the 
COMMUNITY OF ZERMATT 
Managing Director: J. Stépfer 


Sunny holidays at 


ZERMATT T In the Zimmermann Hotels: 


SCHWEIZERHOF 


The little Grand-Hotel. 110 beds. Completely modernized in summer 
1963. Ideally situated in sunny position. Excellent cooking and service. L ift. 
Bar. Recommended in every respect. Special terms in low season. 


NATIONAL-BELLEVUE 


180 beds, completely renovated. Sunny rooms with private bath, or shower, 
or w.c. Telephone - Radio - Lift. Dancing. Bar. Special terms in low season. 


HOTEL DOM, ZERMATT 


Our hotel is the ideal place for a pleasant stay. Modern and comfortable. 
Rooms with private bath. Excellent cuisine. Own garden. Open all year round. 


A cordial welcome awaits you. 


Propr. Lauber Family Tels (028) eie72-23 


The new 
up-and-coming 
summer and 
winter resort 

in the Visper Valley 
(Wallis) 

5,305 feet 


HOTEL WALLISERHOF (60 beds) 
Comfortable, homely family hotel in the center 


oe 
of the village, 
i RAG i EN HOTEL BEAU-SITE (45 beds) 
Quietly situated hotel with sunny garden. 
HOTEL HANNIGALP (50 beds) 


Well-managed hotel with years-long tradition. 
Owner-run_kitchen. 

HOTEL ZUM SEE (50 beds) 
Comfortable hotel in quiet, idyllic surroundings. 


All-round summer 
and winter 

resort at a height 
of 5900 ft. 


Funiculars rise to 
9.400 feet (Langfluh) 
and to 


8.200 feet (Plattjen) 


HOTEL WALLISERHOF (90 beds) 
The most up to date establishment in every respect. 


HOTEL DOM (90 beds) 
Completely renovated hotel with all comfort, rooms 


Aad e CC) with bath or shower. 028/78333 
HOTEL GLACIER (140 beds) 
: Comfortable, well-managed family hotel. 


All three are in the centre of village. 


WHAT MORE 
CAN YOU ASK 
OF A WATCH? 


It is marvelously precise. Like all Vulcain watches, the 
Cricket model benefits from the minute care that allows 
only a limited production. 

The Cricket is beautiful, since the most famous Swiss de- 
signers created it. 

In addition-a marvel of modern technique-it buzzes on 
your wrist, awakens you, reminds you of an appoint- 
ment, permits you to ease out unwelcome visitors. In a 
phrase: It refreshes your memory. 

Can you ask more of a watch? 


VULCAIN CRICKET VULCAIN CRICKET 
GOLDEN VOICE the wrist alarm-watch 
the wrist alarm-watch for ladies for gentlemen 

from SFr. 298.- from SFr. 232.- 


VULCAIN 


—e— 


icket 


LONGINES 


Stagehip 


automatic 


Phe BERGERIOUX 


Expert Jeweller 


”One of the outstanding craftsmen of France” 
”Un des meilleurs ouvriers de France”’ 
Laureate of the National Exhibition of Work, Paris 1958 
Creator and manufacturer of exclusive models 
Diamonds - pearls and coloured stones 


Agent for LONGINES watches 


AT RUE DE RIVE 4 GENEVA 


RESTAURANT LA PERLE DU LAC t 


Where food is equal to scenery 
Geneva’s only restaurant right on the lake 


IF YOU CAN’T GO to Copenhagen 


visit 
[LA BOUTIQUE DANOISE’’ | 


100, RUE DU RHONE, GENEVA 


(Permanent Exhibition of Danish Furniture) 


Make your choice - and we will send the furniture directly 
to any place in the States. Same prices as in Copenhagen. 
6000 sq. ft. - 28 windows. 


Hote!) DDANGLETERRE First class, 
GENEVA Quai du Mont Blanc facing lake 
Terrace - Restaurant Tel. 32.81 80 - Telex 22668 and alps 


THE LEADING CAMERA STORE OF SWITZERLAND 


Leading makes at export prices 


PHOTO POUR TOUS 


5 Boulevard Georges Favon, Geneva 


Near Geneva’s unique Coulouvreniére stone bridge 


A daring new concept in watch design 


LODGING yo 


Sold and serviced in 75 countries — Zodiac Precision 
Watches, Le Locle, Switzerland — In USA: Zodiac Watch 
Company, 15 West 44th Street, New York 36, NY. 


On sale in GENEVA at: 


ANDRE BASZANGER, 2 rue des Moulins (Tour-de L’lle) 
CHRONOS WATCHES, 1 rue Chantepoulet, Plaza Building 
“AU RUBIS”, |. RENTZNIK, 21 rue du Mont-Blanc 

LEON SCHERRER, 4 place du Rhéne 

TAILLARD FRERES, 40 rue du Marché 


ELEGANT.. 
STYLISH. 
ACCURATE.... 


the SANDOZ watches re 
flect the good taste of th 


people who wear them. 


H.SANDOZ&CO 


Bezzola  & Kocher Succ. 
Watches & Chronometers 
50, Av. L. Robert 


La Chaux-de-Fonds of Switzerland 


Switzerland 


Visit Lucerne in Switzerland... 
~ Central Switzerland’s shopping centre 


for Swiss precision watches 


ROLEX 


‘he world famous wristwatch 


Diamond-watch 
with cover 


Creations of the 
world’s largest display 


of diamond timepieces 


The largest watch retailer in Switzerland 


LUCERNE ; 
ZURICH LUGANO INTERLAKEN ST.MORITZ NEW YORK 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL 
LUCERNE 


Strictly first class - lovely situation on the lake 
FRENCH RESTAURANT - COCKTAIL & SNACK BAR - GARAGE 


All sports within easy reach - Golf 18 holes 
Ritz-Carlton Group H. F, Elmiger, Managing Director 


RESTAURANT 
ASTORIA 


WITH THE ULTIMATE IN COMFORT 


All rooms with bath, shower, radio and telephone 
Open all year round. 
HB Roof lounge and terrace - Coctailbar with panoramic 
view of the Swiss Alps. 
HM City Restaurant, Snackbar, Boulevard-Café with exqui- 
site specialities. 
Pilatasstrassa9) GM Tel. (041)26226 Telex: 58220 GARAGE+P 


YOUR HOME 


AWAY FROM HOME 
Splendid holidays 

37 hotels, beach, water sports, 

tennis, NUMerOUs eXCUrsions, 


Kursaal-Casino 


Information: OFFICIAL TOURIST OFFICE, Brunnen 
Tel. (043) 91777 


GRAND HOTEL AU LAC 


BRUNNEN (Lake Lucerne) 

Your TOURING HOTEL on the interna- 
tional St. Gotthard Pass Route overlooking 
the most beautiful part of Lake Lucerne. 
Open May-Sept. Tel. 9.16.16 Parking Bar 


FIXED RATES High Season 
(taxes and service included) 10.7.-20.8 Lunch 8.50 frs. 
Room and breakfast 14 frs. 17 frs. Dinner 8.50/10 frs. 


Room (private bath) and breakfast 20 frs. 25 frs. 


29 
EBEL 
EBEL designed the 


”"PRESIDENT” a to- 
morrow style for an 


ultra thin watch. Its 
stupendous. timing 
and outstanding sty- 
ling will delight the 
lover of high preci- 
sion and beauty. 


AVAILABLE AT 
LEADING JEWELLERS 


When you patronize our advertisers, please refer to this 
guide as your source of information. You will thus be assured 


of preferential treatment. 


When planning a visit to Lucerne, Geneva, 
Zurich or St. Moritz, do not forget to visit 
GUBELIN’s, well-known jewellers and 


manufacturers of watches and clocks. 


GUBELIN 


Watches and Jewelry for Individualists 


Lucerne Geneva Zurich St. Moritz 
Burgenstock Paris New York 


Agent for the world-famous Swiss watches 


AUDEMARS PIGUET 
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about a half hour past midnight. 

For Lausanne and Geneva you transfer to the Gare de Lyon where 
another express leaves at 6:23 p.m., arriving at Lausanne in the evening, 
arriving at Lausanne just before midnight and Geneva (with a change at 
Culoz) a half hour after midnight. 

The most direct routes from London to Switzerland are via Dover or 
Folkestone, Calais and Paris. You can do your sleeping in couchettes on 
the train, or spend the night in Paris. 

If you prefer to do your sleeping on a boat, you can leave Liverpool 
Street Station in the evening, cross via Harwich-Hook of Holland and 
catch the morning first-class Rheingold or the first and second-class 
Loreley Express for Basel, Zurich and Chur, arriving late afternoon. 
The Rheingold now has new first-class cars, fully air-conditioned, also a 
special observation car on the scenic Dortmund-Basel section. Should you 
wish to spend a few hours in Rotterdam, you can pick up the Edelweiss 
TEE train there just after midday and arrive in Basel for late dinner. 

For the winter sports season in Switzerland, special services are run. 
Consult your travel agent on these. 


Fares. These vary so widely with routing, length of Channel crossing, and 
type of sleeping accommodation that it would be impracticable to mention 
them all here. First-class one way fares to Geneva or Lausanne average 
£14 or $39, to Zurich £13 10s or $38, to Basel £14 or $39. Second-class fares 
are about £9 10s or $27 to Geneva, £10 or $28 to Lausanne. To these 
figures must be added the cost of sleeping accommodations, The mini- 
mum is about $7 or £2 10s. 


BY AIR. A number of airlines connect London with Zurich 
iby P and Geneva. There are also direct flights to Zurich from 
eT Manchester, Birmingham and Dublin, One-way fares London- 
VV Geneva are approximately £18 ($50) tourist. The 23-day 
night-flight excursion return fare is about £30 ($84) week- 
ends and £4 ($11) less during mid-week and off-season. 

Fares to Zurich are about £1 ($3) higher. 
Consult your travel agent before booking as fares are still liable to 

change. 


BY CAR. Four car-ferry routes across the Channel have 
drive-on-and-off facilities. All start from Dover and cross 
to Calais, Boulogne, Dunkirk and Ostend. Rates for driver 
and passenger are about 37s ($5) each, and from £3 to £12 
($8.40 to $33.60) for a car, depending on length. Shortest route is to Calais 
(14% hours), longest to Ostend (334 hours). These are the cheapest and 
most popular routes. The Harwich-Hook of Holland route takes 6 hours 
and costs much more. 

For complete tariffs, inquire of the British Railways Travel Centre, 
Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1, AA, RAC, or London office of the AAA, 

If you wish to fly your car, British United Air Ferries can transport 
you from Southend, 40 miles east of London on the north side of the 
‘Thames estuary, to Geneva or Basel. Single passenger fare is about £17 
($48). Car rate, according to length, from £10 to £36 ($28 to $100). Lower 
‘tariffs apply off-season, Write for full details to: British United Air 
‘Ferries, Portland House, Stag Place, London W. 1., tel. VICtoria 4479. 


Car-sleeper Expresses. If you want to save hours of tedious driving, you 
¢an put your car and party aboard the Calais-Lyss or Ostend-Brig express 
in the early evening and arrive in Switzerland next morning. 


FACTS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


FROM THE CONTINENT 


BY TRAIN. There is excellent train service to Switzerland from 
LTA, all directions. From Scandinavia, there is the Swiss Express, 

which leaves Stockholm in the late evening, Copenhagen mid- 
morning and reaches Basel early next morning; then continues to Zurich 
and Chur. The Italia Express from Stockholm also leaves in the evening 
and runs via Copenhagen to Basel, Berne, Lausanne and Geneva. 

From Holland, Belgium, France, Germany and Italy best and quickest 
are the Trans Europe Express trains (TEE). These are all first class 
luxury diesel or electric railcars, on which there is also a supplementary 
charge and reservation must be made. Those routes to Switzerland are: 


The Edelweiss. Amsterdam to Zu- The Cisalpin. Paris to Lausanne in 


rich in exactly 10 hours, with stops 
at Rotterdam, Brussels, Luxem- 
bourg, Strasbourg, and _ Basel. 
Leaves Amsterdam late morning. 

The Helvetia. Hamburg to Zurich 
with stops at Hanover, Frankfurt, 
Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Freiburg and 
Basel. 10 hours, Leaves Hamburg 
early afternoon. 

L’Arbaléte. Paris to Zurich in 6 


434 hours, then on to Milan. Leaves 
Paris early afternoon. 

The Lemano. Milan to Geneva in 
about 4 hours, stopping at Brig and 
Lausanne. Leaves Milan after 
breakfast. 

The Gotthard and Ticino run between 
Milan and Zurich via the St. Gott- 
hard tunnel in 4 hours. The Gott- 
hard leaves Milan at teatime, the 
Ticino early morning. 


hours, stopping at Basel. Leaves 
Paris early evening. 


If you find yourself leaving France for Switzerland with an over- 
supply of French francs, don’t wait to change them until you get 
to Switzerland. Buy Swiss transportation vouchers at the Swiss 
National Tourist Office, 37 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris (11 
Avenue de la Victoire, Nice), or at any travel agency. The rate 
of exchange is slightly better than if you change your French francs 
at a bank. 
AN 
i 
i. local airports at such tourist centers as St. Moritz, Davos, 
Chur, and a number of others. A helicopter service links 


Lugano and Locarno in southern Switzerland with Milan, Genoa, and 
Turin in Italy. 


BY PLANE. Switzerland can be reached readily by air from all 
other European countries, the chief airports being at Geneva 


There are also airports at Bern and Basel-Mulhouse, plus 


BY BUS. Bus services to Switzerland from all countries are 
too numerous to list. Europabus, the combined train-bus 
service operated internationally by the railroads of Europe, 
has a line starting from Calais on Saturdays from mid-June 
to mid-September, making an overnight stop at Reims and 


reaching Geneva Monday morning. Regular services from 


Frankfurt and Karlsruhe make Basel, Zurich or Lucerne in 


11 to 14 hours, either via Freiburg (Germany) or Stuttgart, or over the 
longer Black Forest route. There is also a service from France (Nice) and 
from Italy (Turin-Geneva, Milan or Venice-St. Moritz), besides numerous 


short trans-frontier lines from various points in France and Italy to Swiss 


and Zurich, where a new enlarged airfield has been opened. 
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cities. The Europabus schedules change frequently, however, and in- 
quires are advised. 


Aco N MOTORING. The Esso petroleum company operates a helpful 
Co. touring service that not only supplies free maps but marks 
=e) them with the best routes according to your specifications 

onl of where you wish to go and whether you want to travel 
by the most direct or the most scenic roads. The maps themselves are 
prepared in exactly the same style as those in use in the United States, 
and thus will have a special appeal for Americans. Address: Esso Touring 
Service, 23 Rue Quentin-Bauchart, Paris 8, France, telephone BAULzac 90-50, 
or 15 West 51 Street, New York 19, N.Y. There is no charge. 

Motorists starting out from Great Britain may prefer to write to the 
Shell and BP Touring Service, Shell-Mex House, Strand, London W.C.2. 
There is no charge. 


ec. BY SHIP. Going to Switzerland by ship may sound like a joke, 
(724° but it can be done, and by that we don’t mean the short but 
4 simple excursion trips from France to Switzerland across 
Lake Geneva, from Germany to Switzerland across Lake Con- 
= stance, or from Italy to Switzerland across Lakes Lugano or 
Maggiore. An unusual way to reach Switzerland through Basel is by the 
Rhine steamers that start their 5-day trip from Rotterdam; the return 
trip takes approximately 4 days and the stops are different, Space is 
limited to 55 passengers in 27 cabins. Inquire of the Alpina Shipping 
Company, Rivierstraat 9-11, Rotterdam, or Compton’s Ltd., 12-13 Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C.1. Slightly longer trips on a 90-passenger boat de- 
part from Amsterdam; inquire of Botel Cruises, De Ruyterkade, Amster- 
dam, or Cornelder’s Travels, 114 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


Arriving in Switzerland 


CUSTOMS. Except for a restriction to 400 cigarettes or 500 
grams of tobacco or 100 cigars (non-overseas visitors: 200, 
250, 50, respectively) which should be carried in your hand 
luggage, nothing intended for your personal use is barred— 
nylons, liquor, cameras, or whatever else you need during 
your travels. Switzerland also permits you to bring in and 
to take out of the country any amount of any currency. 
As for export, Switzerland places no limits on any Swiss 
products except watches. You cannot have more than five sent to your 
home address or more than ten delivered to your boat or plane without 
being considered an exporter, which means that you must have a license 
(allow three days) from the Swiss Horological Chamber. Americans may 
bring in not more than ten watches duty free on their return home 
(provided they declare them under their $100 exemption) without applying 
for an import license. However, only one of these watches may carry the 
name of Patek Philippe, because of a special agreement between that 
company and its American agents. 


‘LANGUAGE. Of all Europeans, the Swiss are probably more versatile 
linguistically than any of their neighbors. This is partly the result of 
having French, German, and Italian as official languages in a country of 
5 million people, At least equally, the Swiss want their guests to feel 
at home and to come back again, and what better ways to accomplish 
this than to learn their guests’ language? 

In the better hotels, restaurants, and shops, English will be spoken with 
fluency and enthusiasm. In more modest establishments, the fluency may 
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be less impressive, but the enthusiasm will, if anything, be greater (you’re 
giving them a chance to practice and learn). In rural districts you will find 
less comprehension of English, but don’t take anything for granted: that 
simple-faced cowherd may be a professor of English literature on vacation. 


It is worthwhile noting that by visiting Switzerland first you can 
save a little of your costs elsewhere, for you can then buy other 
European currencies on the Swiss market, import them into other 
countries, to the extent they permit it, and use them there. You 
are allowed to bring any amount of francs into France, any amount 
of lire into Italy, $250 worth of free pesetas into Spain, etc. Switzer- 
land is the place to get them at the most favorable rate. Americans 
can also purchase European currencies at the free rate of exchange 
before leaving home, either through their home-town banks or 
through brokers in New York. 


MONEY. The Swiss monetary unit is the franc, which is divided 

into 100 centimes. There are silver coins of half a franc, one 

frane, two francs, and five francs; nickel coins of five, ten, and 

F P 20 centimes, and copper and aluminum coins of 1 and 2 centimes. 

F There are notes of 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, and 1000 francs. Think 

£ of the 50-centime piece as a dime, the france as a quarter, the 

two-frane piece as a half-dollar, and you won’t be far off. The 

bills: 20 francs—almost $5; 50 francs—over $10; 100 francs, under 

$25; 500 francs, over $115; 1000 francs, over $230. Putting it the other way 

around, a dollar is worth about 41/g3 frances; $5, about 21.50; $10, about 43; 

$50, about 215; $100, about 430. This is at the exchange rate of the time of 

publication, when the dollar was worth between 4.28 and 4.32 Swiss francs. 

A shilling is worth 60 centimes, a half crown is a france and a half, ten 

shillings about six francs, a pound about 12 frances. Thus the Swiss 20-franc 

note is worth £1 13s, 50 francs a little more than £4, 100 francs about £8 6s, 
500 francs £41 6s, 1000 franes just £83, 


Staying in Switzerland 


HOTELS. Swiss hotels, as everyone knows, are the best in the world. 

The only thing that might be added is that in Switzerland, as is not 

the case in many countries, you are perfectly safe in taking even 

the cheapest accommodations. Luxury and comfort naturally 
decrease as the price does, but at any level you will find clean 
adequate shelter, with perhaps the qualification that the metic- 
ulousness at the lower price levels in the Bellinzona-Lugano-Locarno 
sector drops off a trifle from the standards maintained elsewhere. Break- 
fast is not included in hotel room prices unless specifically stated. Service 
is added to the bill, 15 % for a stay of 1 or 2 days, 12 % for 3 days or more. 
If you are going to visit many places in Switzerland, it will be worth 
your while to get a hotel guide, which any official Swiss tourist office will 
give you. Among other things, it gives prices of both rooms and meals 
under different arrangements and for different seasons, periods when each 
establishment is open, whether or not there is running water in all the | 
rooms, whether or not there is a garage, and so forth. It does not grade the 
establishments listed, as there is no official rating of hotels in Switzerland. | 
Rates. In the super de luxe and luxurious categories there is a clear | 
price difference between the fashionable resorts and the cities. You will 
pay up to 70 francs ($18, £5 16s) for a single room with bath super de luxe at 
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St. Moritz, up to 40 francs ($9, £35s) in a luxurious hotel, but 20 % less 
for the same kind of room and service in Zurich or Geneva. 

Prices for single rooms without bath in the other categories will be: 
first class superior up to 20 francs ($4.60, £1 13s), first class reasonable 17 
frances ($3.90, £1 8s), moderate 13 francs ($3, £1), inexpensive 10 francs 
($2.30, 17s), rock bottom 8 francs ($1.80, 13s). 

Room and three meals at Pensions will be about 26 francs ($6, £2 2s) 
superior, 21 francs ($5, £1 15s) moderate, and 16 francs ($3.80, £1 6) in- 
expensive. 

Double rooms cost about double, rooms with bath 40 to 50% more. 
Mainly in the resorts, there are also seasonal price differences. Typical 
winter resorts charge 5-15 % less in summer, typical summer resorts have 
off-season prices in winter, and both charge less in spring and autumn. 
With a 15 % off-season discount and another 15 % for the margin between 
the best and cheapest room in the house, the best bargain you can get is 
30 % on the maximum prices quoted above. 

City hotels, while generally cheaper than those in resorts, offer little 
or no off-season discount. 

If you stay at a Swiss hotel more than three days, you can save money, 
if you plan to take your meals at your hotel, by asking either for the 
pension rate (you can also usually get half-pension, meaning breakfast 
and one meal at the hotel, the other taken outside) or the prix a forfait 
rate (Pauschalpreise). The first includes simply room with meals, exclusive 
of drinks. The second also lumps in all the extras—service, taxes, music 
(when there is a hotel orchestra) and heating in winter, which is ordinarily 
an added charge in Switzerland. It does not include use of the hotel 
garage, also customarily an extra charge. If you are traveling with children 
under 12, you should inquire about discounts for them. It is usual, if young 
children do not occupy a separate room, to knock 30% off for children 
of 12, and allow for younger ones on a sliding scale, with the biggest dis- 
count of 50 % applied at the age of six or younger. 

Except during dull seasons or in out-of-the-way spots, it is advisable to 
make reservations in advance. If you find rooms hard to get in any 
important town, go to the railroad station, where there is sure to be a 
central room-booking service that will get you in somewhere, even if it’s 
in a private house. There is usually a charge of one franc. 

It is common practice for many hotels in seasonal resorts to shut down 
during part of the year, so make certain that the place where you intend 
to stay is going to be open when you get there. Individual schedules vary, 
but as a rule in summer resorts you will find most of the hotels operating 
from the beginning of June to the end of September. Winter sports hotels 
are usually open from December through April. 


WEATHER. Seasons and temperature ranges are similar to those of Canada 
and northern United States, but without the extremes of heat or cold. 
Californians will feel at home in balmy southern Switzerland. 


222, 722% DRINKING WATER. Switzerland is the glacier-covered roof of 
(eee . Europe, and from the glaciers stream some of the purest and 
yk "most refreshing water you could ask for. The water in hotels 

: and restaurants is, of course, absolutely safe, and you can 
drink bottled water, too, except that you’ll have to ask for 
FSS imported stuff if you prefer it uncarbonated. The Swiss, 
‘ always hospitable and willing to accommodate, do their best 
to please what they regard as the peculiar American custom 
of asking for icewater at mealtime. They are usually too 
polite to express in public their disappointment that you didn’t order 
wine, beer, or something stronger still. 
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READING MATTER. The linguistic precocity of the Swiss as weil 
as the number of visitors of all nationalities who enjoy Swiss 
hospitality every year make it worthwhile to import news- 
papers, magazines, and books from abroad. You’ll seldom have 
to look far for your favorite reading, although some of the 
bulkier magazines may cost twice as much (or more) than 
their newsstand price at home. International editions of various 
news periodicals are available within hours of their publication. 


MAIL. The rate for foreign letters mailed from Switzerland 
is 50 centimes, up to 20 grams weight—a little less than an 
ounce. Every additional 20 grams adds another 30 centimes. 
Greeting cards—which is to say a postcard with no more 
than five written words in its message—go for 10 centimes; 
with a lengthier message, postcards cost 30 centimes. It is not necessary 
to put airmail postage on letters for England; they go airmail anyway. 
Airmail to the United States is 65 centimes per 5 grams—the equivalent 
of one sheet of thin airmail stationery in a thin airmail envelope. 


TAXIS. Taxis are relatively expensive in Switzerland and have upset 
many a carefully planned travel budget. Avoid them altogether if you’re 
counting every franc. Otherwise ask for a Klein or Petit (‘‘small”) taxi, 
whose fare, during daytime hours, is at least 25 % lower than his “larger” 
brother. (Sometimes the distinction spacewise is so little that you will 
have to ask the driver which classification he belongs to.) Geneva and 
Lausanne also have reduced-rate taxis (tarif reduit) that can save you 
still more. Around 11 p.m., depending on the city, these discriminations 
disappear, and all taxis charge the same, a circumstance that may help 
explain the Swiss preference for going to bed early. 


TELEGRAMS. As in most European countries, telegrams are sent 
in Switzerland from post offices. You can also give telegrams for 
internal delivery or for most countries of Europe, including 
Great Britain, to conductors on Swiss Federal Railways trains, 
Ai 
4 . 


and also to those of many of the smaller private railways. Cables — 
to the United States cannot be handed to train conductors. They 
are sent either via regular postoffices or, for Western Union, 
from American Express offices. 


ELECTRIC CURRENT. As in the case with most Continental coun- 
tries, electric current in Switzerland is of the 220-volt, 50-cycle 
alternating variety. The 220 volts will burn out any American 
appliance not equipped with a transformer, and the 50 cycles 
will make all American 60-cycle clocks and appliances with 
built-in timers run too slow, even with a transformer. Swiss 
electric outlets require a different size plug than is customary 
in North America. Finally, some localities operate on 220 volts 
or other voltages on direct current. The moral is always ask in advance. 


TIPPING. In Switzerland tipping has not become the vice it 
eZ = is in many countries. Where tips are standard, the amount 

of the tip is often indicated on the bill. This is the case in 
hotels, where service charges cover this matter and you need not give 
more. If you want to distribute a few small tokens of appreciation for 
special services, they will be accepted happily; if you do not, no one will 
turn a surly expression in your direction. Restaurants also usually add the 
service; if not, give 12% if the service was only adequate, 15% if you 
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wish to express satisfaction. Taxi drivers should get about 15 %. The rate 
for station porters is 1 frane for the first piece. You should give 15% 
to your barber or beauty parlor operator. The average restaurant won’t 
expect any fee for hanging up your hat and coat. Neither will theater 
ushers, barmen, or washroom attendants expect tips. Should a baited 
saucer be left in sight, 20 centimes will suffice. 


TELEPHONES. The excellent Swiss telephone service is now 

entirely automatic—not only for local calls, but for intercity 

service as well. To call one large city from another, you 

(BX usually have only to dial first the call numbers of the other 

>= J city, and then follow it with the number of the subscriber 

you are calling. In a number written thus: (083) 35135, the 

— Cc numbers in parentheses call the town, the rest is the local 

number. For more complicated cases, you will find booths with operators 

in attendance in all post offices and the railway stations of the large cities. 

City calls are 20 centimes, and interurban calls vary from 30 centimes for 

three minutes to 1 franc depending on distance and time of day (between 

6 p.m. and 8 a.m. there are substantial savings over longer distances). Dial 

li for information in English—not only on phoning but also on weather 
predictions, hotels, transportation, etc. 


CLOSING DAYS AND HOURS. Swiss holidays are as follows: 
New Year’s Day; Good Friday; Easter Monday; Ascension; 
Whit Monday (Pentecost); August 1, national independ- 
ence day; Christmas; and Boxing Day (the day after 
Christmas). 

Trams and buses in the big cities usually start at 5:30 a.m., 
and run until midnight. Higher night prices go into effect 
for taxis (when the small and large taxis charge the same 
rates; reduced small-car rates apply only in daytime) at 11 p.m. in most 
cities, but there are local variations. 


Normal business hours for shops are from 8 a.m. to 12:15 and from 1:30 
p.m., to 6:30 p.m., but there are many local and individual variations. The 
standard hours are observed most closely in the cities; in purely resort 
towns, the hours are apt to be longer, and the noontime break omitted. 
It is customary for shops to close for a half day sometime during the week, 
and the day chosen by a particular shop is often announced by a sign in 
the window. The ordinary office hours are 8 to 12 and 2 to 6, and Saturday 
afternoon is a holiday. 


Opening hours for banks vary from city to city. Usually they are open 
from 8 to 12 and 2 to 5; or 8.30 to 12.30 and 1.30 to 4.30. Some are open on 
Saturday mornings. Best check with your hotel, 


Travel agencies do not operate banking services outside of the normal 
banking hours, but if you have to change money evenings or Sundays, you 
will find special exchange offices in the principal stations. 


Post offices are open in the cities from 7:30 a.m. until 6:30 p.m. (1 p.m., 
3 p.m., or 5 p.m. on Saturdays, inquire locally) and close for an hour or an 
‘hour and a half at lunchtime. Pharmacies are open from 8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 
Signs'on their doors when closed give the addresses of other pharmacies 
remaining open for night or Sunday service, 
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CASINOS. Many Swiss resorts have a casino, often as part of 
a complex including a restaurant, dance pavilion, and music 
hall. Boule, a modest version of roulette, is the favored form 
of gambling. Visitors to whom Reno or Deauville are second 
homes will be disappointed: the minimum bet is usually 1 
frane (23¢ or 1s6d) and the maximum only 5 frances ($1.15 
or 8s 3d). While this modest 4-to-1 ratio of lowest to highest 
wagers frustrates most “systems,” it also makes losing 4 
tine a major undertaking. The Swiss don’t want you throwing yoursel! 
off the Jungfrau or Matterhorn because of bad luck at the gaming tables 
They’re also opposed to big-scale gambling on moral grounds, preferring 
to give you more material value for your money. If you must try you 
luck, go to Lugano in southern Switzerland, cross the lake to the Italiar 
enclave of Campione (many visitors do), and you'll find an eminent] 
respectable but high-stakes casino—or you might try Konstanz (Germany) 
just over the northern border. The popular French casino at Divonne i: 
only a few miles from Geneva, and attracts a cosmopolitan crowd. 


STUDYING IN SWITZERLAND. Switzerland is justly noted for its fin 
schools, and many English-speaking students from Great Britair 
“ or the United States go there, both for the thoroughness of Swis: 
+4 education in general and to perfect themselves in either Frenc! 
(? or German. From the point of view of acquiring perfect contro 
of a foreign language, the schools of French Switzerland rathe 
hold the advantage over those of German Switzerland, for while writte 
German is the same in Switzerland as in Germany, the spoken languag 
differs considerably, and though High German is taught in the schools 
the student does not have the help of hearing this form of the languag 
spoken all about him. Swiss French, however, is excellent—Geneva speak 
perhaps as good French as any city in the world except Tours, certainl; 
better, on the average, than Paris, though perhaps with less gusto. Als 
Americans in particular may find the methods of the German school 
somewhat strict and rigid in comparison with the schools they are used tc 
The French schools are more relaxed. 

If you are looking for a school at the preparatory or finishing schoc 
level, write to Suisse-Education, 5 Avenue d’Evian, Lausanne, giving ther 
all pertinent details—age of the prospective student, whether you prefe 
a one-sex or mixed school, type of course desired, whether to complet 
the pupil’s education or prepare him or her for the university, and so fort 
They will save you the trouble of plowing through catalogues by sendin 
you the names of four or five schools which meet your requirements, thu 
narrowing the field. At the same time, however, ask them to send yo 
the booklet, Federation of Associations of Swiss Private Schools, whic 
not only lists but describes and illustrates the more important ones. Th 
Swiss National Tourist Office publishes a useful booklet, Private School 
in Switzerland. 

At the university level, the place to apply for information is the Offic 
Central Universitaire Suisse, Sonneggstrasse 26, Zurich. There is 
special department of this organization that busies itself solely with th 
exchange of students between Switzerland and the United States. If yo 
want to study in German, there are universities in Basel, Bern, and Zuricl 
In French, your choice is among Geneva, Lausanne, and Neuchatel. Tr 
great Catholic University of Fribourg is on the language frontier. Althoug 
it is not called a university, the Federal Polytechnical School of Zurich 
on the university level. It is a remarkably fine scientific school, who: 
courses are grouped under these faculties: architecture, civil engineerin 
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mechanics and electro-technique, chemistry, pharmacy, forestry, agri- 
culture, rural engineering, mathematical and physical sciences, natural 
sciences, and military science. The predominant language is German, 
but some courses are given in French and Italian. Any Swiss tourist office 
should be able to give you a copy of the booklet, University Education 
in Switzerland. 

There are special summer schools from early July to late August where 
youngsters from 10 to 18 years can be enrolled. Languages (chiefly French), 
‘sports, physical culture, excursions and hiking are part of the course. 
American parents can take advantage of the special rates which include 
economy class jet transportation by Swissair: $995 for children 12 to 18, 
$795 for 10 to 11 years. This covers, apart from the flight, living aceommo- 
dation, 3 meals daily, any necessary medical services, and the tuition for 
the 8-week course. Brochures from travel agents and Swissair offices. 

Student tours are organized by a number of tour operators in the 
United States, incorporating short courses at European universities that 
include Switzerland. Write to: Educational Travel Assn., 590 Fifth Ave., 
New York, or University Travel, 18 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


WINTER SPORTS. Switzerland is generally considered a relatively 
expensive country, but when it comes to winter sports 
vacations, it must be admitted that it offers some of the best 
bargains in the Alpine area. For one thing, the Swiss, with 
their long experience with tourists, have standardized prices. 
The bills do not shock you with unexpected extras. If one 
place is more expensive than another, it is because in some 
way it offers more than another. 

At such fashionable resorts as St. Moritz, all-in terms for a stay of at 
least 3 days can run as high as 83 Swiss francs (£7 or $20) per day, or as 
low as 24 francs (£2, $6) if staying at a pension. Similar terms at smaller 
resorts, such as Spliigen, range from a maximum of 20 francs (£1 15s, $5) 
to a minimum charge of about 15 francs (£1 5s, $3.50) per day. 

Ski school charges vary considerably from place to place. Roughly, 
however, you will pay for a week’s ticket (6 half-day lessons) about 30 
frances (£2 10s, $7) in the big-name places, 26 francs (£2 3s, $6) in the 
medium-sized resorts, and 22 francs (£1 15s, $5) in the smaller places. 
Buy your ski school tickets for as long a period as possible to take 
skiing ability. You may save on the basic costs by joining a ski club 
or ski school, and sometimes the choice of hotel makes a difference. On 
funiculars, cogwheel railways, overhead cable railways, etc., there is often 
a 50% reduction for persons purchasing Swiss holiday railway tickets. 

Otherwise, there are all sorts of special-rate tickets to be had—5 ride, 
10-ride, group, weekly, monthly. Ask what the possibilities are in a place 
where you expect to stay a few days: Many resorts offer reductions on 
ski lifts as well as hotels and ski schools from mid-January to early 
February and from mid-March onward. 

There’s no need to bring equipment with you. All the more frequented 
resorts can outfit you from top to toe; the local ski instructors will advise 
you upon request. 

Grindelwald, Klosters and Davos may be recommended especially for 

their attention to young children. The last two are perhaps as good as 
any places in Switzerland for novices, because of the wide Parsenn snow- 
fields and the amazing variety of runs in this area, some of them perfectly 

_ Suited for the inexperienced. At Klosters, the slope from Schwendi to’ 
'Klosters is a good one for beginners, while the Casanna Alp-Klosters run 
is perhaps the most interesting route in the Swiss Alps for skiers not ready 
for difficult pistes. Davos has something special for novices in its former 
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bobsled run, whose trace provides unpracticed skiers with an easy safe 
descent, two and a half miles long, which is entered after an easy run 
from the Weissflujoch. 


For experts, the Parsenn area is hard to beat. In addition to the Parsenn 
Derby course, there is the challenging fast run from Gotschnagrat by way 
of Gotschnawang and Gotschnaboden to Klosters, of which the first two 
stages are very steep, and the Gotschnagrat-Drostobel-Klosters Dorf run, 
with its 3,600-foot drop, known as “La Fameuse.” The Kandahar run at 
Miirren is one of Switzerland’s most famous. Davos, St. Moritz, Wengen, 
Gstaad, Zermatt, Andermatt all offer particularly good terrain for the 
skier who likes to pit his skill against difficult problems. 

Long season resorts providing fairly dependable snow conditions to 
Easter and beyond are plentiful. St. Moritz can guarantee skiing this late, 
at altitudes reached by overhead cable railway. Kleine Scheidegg will give 
you some snow into May, Klosters and Villars in June. If the desire to | 
ski in August strikes you, try the Jungfraujoch, where there’s always 
sufficient snow regardless of season. 


Davos, Gstaad, St. Moritz, and Flims are the top skating centers. Ski 
jumping, skijéring, ice hockey, curling, bobsledding, and sleighing are 
other attractions offered at most of the well-known resorts. For a more 
detailed description of facilities, consult the regional chapters. Any Swiss 
tourist bureau can give you a copy of Winter Vacations in Switzerland and 
a calendar of the winter’s events. It is advisable to join the Swiss Ski Club 
(through any of the local groups affiliated with the central organization), © 
for discounts, insurance against sports accidents, admissions to com- 
petitions, and other items. For a list of clubs, write to aN ale ig 
Skiverband, Luisenstrasse 20, Bern. 


Traveling in Switzerland 


TRAINS AND BUSES. Switzerland boasts of an almost entirely 
electrified railway system. The cars are spotlessly clean. 
Round trip tickets, good for 10 days, are sold for 25% less 
than the price of two single tickets, and their validity can be | 
oro) extended twice for a period of a week by paying 10 % more 

for each prolongation. Children under six are carried free 
and up to 16 pay half fare. 

By paying 24 Swiss francs ($5.50, £2) first class or 18 frances ($4, £1 10s) 
second, plus a flat charge of 2 francs (40¢, 3s), for a Holiday Ticket, you 
can buy tickets covering your complete itinerary in Switzerland at half 
price, This applies whether you elect to take a round-trip route, a circular 
route, or to enter the country at one border point and leave it by another... 
You can break your journey where you wish, and if you want to cover 
part of the distance (not exceeding one-third of the total ground covered) 
by some other means of locomotion, such as hiking or motoring, your 
tickets allow you to leave the train where you wish and board it again 
at any desired point. These tickets are valid for a month, but you can 
prolong them for 10-day periods up to three times by paying each time 
an extra charge. Holders of Holiday Tickets are also entitled to buy 
tickets at reduced rates for up to five additional side trips. 

Another practical ticket is the General Half-Fare Ticket, For 35 francs 
($8, £2 18s) you can travel at half-fare as much as you like during 30 days. 
You can buy additional ‘‘Free Days” tickets at 70 francs ($16, £5 16s) first 
class and 50 frances ($11.60, £4 2s) second class for 5 days, or,130 francs 
($30, £10 14s) first class and 90 francs ($21, £7 9s) second class for 10 days. 
Combining the two tickets, you can, for instance, have a one-month stay 
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with 25 days of travel at half-fare and 5 days completely free when good 
weather beckons, or you can spend 10 consecutive days chasing all over 
Switzerland for 165 francs ($38, £13 10s) and still have 20 days of half-fare 
privileges left, if you want to prolong your stay. 


The convenient Eurailpass, representing considerable savings on 
rail travel in 13 Western Europe countries (including Switzerland) 
provides the holder with unlimited travel on over 100,000 miles of 
railroad. Introduced by European National Railways, this all-in 
ticket costs $130 for 1 month’s travel, $175 for 2 months, $205 for 
3 months (children under 10, half price, under 4, free). The price 
covers first-class transportation, reservation fees, and surcharges 
for Trans Europe Express services. Available to American, South 
American and Canadian residents only, the ticket must be pur- 
chased from a recognized travel agency before leaving for Europe. 


In fourteen of the most popular holiday districts Regional Holiday Season 
Tickets can be obtained that allow travel on mountain railways, lake 
steamers, and Alpine postal coach lines. All Swiss railway tickets can also 
be used on the lake boats, wherever steamer services parallel those of the 
trains, which is frequently the case. 

The open-air buses, especially designed to give the tourist full benefit 
of the scenery, are a pleasant way of travel. The buses are especially 
designed for services on Alpine routes and should not be overlooked by 
visitors who bring their own cars. Driving through the Alps requires the 
driver’s fullest concentration and doesn’t allow him much opportunity to 
enjoy the magnificent scenery. Tickets can be obtained from any of the 
offices of the transport undertakings concerned and seats on postal buses 
can be reserved at post offices. 


MOTORING. Switzerland has two automobile associations, the 
Automobile Club de Suisse, Laupenstrasse 2, Bern, and the 
Touring Club Suisse, 9 Rue Pierre Fatio, Geneva. Your auto 
club is almost surely affiliated with one of these two. Stop 
at the first Swiss tourist office you pass and ask for the official road map, 
a marvel of condensation, which on a single sheet gives you not only a 
route map for the entire country, but drive-through maps for 16 cities. 
Dangerous car accessories are forbidden by law. 

Switzerland has abolished the nuisance of triptychs and carnets for 
visitors who bring their own cars. Your domestic registration papers plus 
proof of third-party insurance (green card) are sufficient. Caravans still 
require the usual customs documents. 

You drive on the right. There is no open road speed limit. Gasoline 
(petrol) costs about 60¢ an American gallon or 4s 2d per Imperial gallon, 
for standard octane. Oil runs from 66¢ (5s) to $1.05 (8s 6d) per quart. 

Motorists in trouble can find special SOS telephone booths on all moun- 
tain roads. If an automobile breaks down, it is possible to contact the 
nearest garage through the central telephone exchange. This service is 
‘free for people with foreign licence plates. Most petrol stations are closed 
at night and on Sundays; emergency supplies of 214 gallons are available 
at most police stations in the Vaud region. 

'. Along mountain roads, where snow chains are frequently needed in the 
winter, there is an established service to equip cars with them. Snow 
Chain Service Posts are identified by signs bearing the words, “Service 
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de Chaines a Neige.’” Chains cannot be hired in Switzerland. 

In common with most other Continental countries, Switzerland gives 
priority to vehicles approaching from the right in built-up areas. Built-up 
areas include all cities, of course, and the part of a village or small town 
enclosed by the blue rectangular signposts with white lettering that give 
its name and indicate its limits. American drivers in particular need to 
remember that, unlike the custom in the United States, a car emerging 
from an alley on the right has technical priority over all traffic to his left 
on a major street and will often insist on it, unless specifically restricted 
by a stop sign. 

Outside of built-up areas, traffic proceeding on major highways has 
priority over traffic from secondary roads (main highways are designated 
by blue-painted signs with white numerals and lettering). If two highways 
cross, the one with priority will be so marked. 

On mountain roads, the postal buses have priority over all other vehicles 
(postal bus routes are identified by circular signs bearing a yellow trumpet 
against a black background). Such buses have a distinctive three-note 
horn that is liberally used to announce their approach around blind 
corners and narrow turns: when you hear it, allow as much passing room 
as the size of your car permits. If the road is too narrow for you and the 
bus to pass, you must follow the instructions of the driver as to backing up, 
pulling to one side, etc. 

Except for postal buses, traffic proceeding up a mountain road has 
priority over all traffic going down. 


Car Hire. Several airlines have plans whereby you may arrange when 
purchasing your plane ticket to have a self-drive or chauffeur-driven car 
awaiting you at the airport or your hotel. The Swiss railroads have a 
similar arrangement, available at these stations: Basel, Bern, Biel, 
Geneva, Lucerne, St. Gallen, and Zurich. 

Hertz Rent-a-Car, Lagerstr. 33, Zurich, also has offices in Geneva, 
Lucerne, Berne, Lausanne and Lugano. Swissways (Avis), also represent- 
ing AAA, head office at 74 Zeltweg Zurich: also Piazza Castello, Locarno, 
35 Zurichstr., Lucerne, 25 Stenentorstr., Basel, Postplatz, St. Moritz, 4 
Route de Meyrin, Geneva. Welti-Furrer, representing Auto Europe, head 
office at 12 Miillerstr., Zurich, also at 12 Rue Jean Jaquet, Geneva, 17 
Tirkheimerstr., Basel. Both Swissways and Welti-Furrer have an office 


at Zurich airport. See regional Practical Information sections for further 
addresses. 


MAJOR ALPINE PASSES 


Except in midsummer, it is advisable to check road and weather con- 
ditions ahead before starting across any of the major passes. The sun may 
be shining down where you are, but that’s no guarantee that snow and 
ice aren’t turning the pass itself into a nightmare of poor visibility and 
slick surfaces. Or highway repairs may necessitate one-way traffic along 
certain stretches that will delay you for hours. Both of the Swiss auto- 
mobile clubs issue daily bulletins, and you can telephone the nearest office 
if your hotel or local Swiss tourist bureau can’t advise you on the spot. 

Swiss Touring Club mechanics in black-and-yellow cars patrol the most 
frequented mountain passes: St. Gotthard, Susten, Furka, Grimsel, Julier, 
Simplon, Fltiela, Mosses, and Pillon. 


St. Gotthard. Historically Switzerland’s most important pass, the 6,926-foot 
St. Gotthard, leading from the northern cantons to the Ticino, was 
traversed by carriage as early as 1775 by an Englishman named Greville. 
The present road, until the railroad tunnel was completed in 1880, was the 
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principal route from central Europe to Italy. A thorough resurfacing job 
was concluded in 1960 and the road is now modern and well-maintained. 
But the approach to the St. Gotthard is more scenic than the pass itself, 
so you don’t need to feel guilty about putting your car on a train for the 
10-mile ride through the tunnel, instead of spending two hours or more 
driving. Traffic jams on weekends are frequent, however. Usually open 
mid-May to early October; many hairpin bends, otherwise moderately 
easy; maximum gradient 10 %. 


Oberalp, Furka, Grimsel. These three connecting passes constitute the 
primary east-west alpine traverse, crossing the north-south St. Gotthard 
at Andermatt. The Oberalp (6,704 ft) begins at Disentis near the source of 
the Rhine and is the boundary between the cantons of Grisons and Uri. 
The Furka (7,976 ft) connects Andermatt and Gletsch, affords a sensational 
view of the 8-mile long Rhéne Glacier, and is the terminus of the Grimsel 
Pass leading to the Bernese Oberland. The Grimsel (7,100 ft) was known 
to be in use as early as the 13th century. The principal attraction now is 
the 1200-foot-long, 375-foot-high Spitallam Dam, one of Europe’s out- 
standing engineering feats. The whole Oberalp-Furka-Grimsel area is 
noted for its floral beauty. 

The Furka and Oberalp are connected by rail from Disentis to Gletsch, 
and the Grimsel may be crossed by postal bus. Furka: open mid-June 
to late October; hairpin turns, gravel surface, heavy weekend traffic; 
maximum gradient 10 %. Grimsel: open mid-June to late October; modern 
surface, comparatively easy, heavy weekend traffic; maximum gradient 
10 %. Oberalp: open mid-June to early November; narrow, gravel surface, 
scenic; maximum gradient 10 %. 


Susten. A more popular alternative to the Furka Pass is the Susten, which 
connects Géschenen (the beginning of the St. Gotthard) with Meiringen. 
Here is a superb highway, the pride of all the Swiss Alpine passes. The 
Susten region is a favorite of mountain climbers, the two chief attractions 
being the 12,000-foot Dammastock and Sustenhorn; both climbs begin at 
Gadmen—guides are available. Less experienced climbers will find the 
10,000 foot Susten-Limmi not too difficult. A quarter-mile tunnel under- 
Passes the summit of the Susten. 

Open mid-June to late October; magnificently engineered, easy to drive, 
heavy weekend traffic; maximum gradient 8 %. 

Five postal buses a day from Meiringen to Susten, a 344-hour trip. 


Julier, Maloja. These two connecting passes, open for traffic the year 
round, provide an excellent connection between the Grisons and Italy, 
starting at Chur and passing through Lenzerheide and near St. Moritz. 
The highway is excellent and kept relatively free of snow in winter, 
although in January and February chains are recommended. The scenery 
is less rugged than along the western passes but no less pleasing. The 
countryside is heavily wooded even though the summits of both passes rise 
above 6,000 feet. Julier: modern, well engineered; maximum gradient 10 %. 
Maloja: easy modern road; maximum gradient 9%. 

Daily postal buses run from Chur to Lugano, an all-day excursion and 
one of the most rewarding trips you can make in Switzerland. 


Simplon. This major connection between Switzerland and Italy was 
completed at the beginning of the 19th century at the order of Napoleon 


Bonaparte. When the railway tunnel—the longest in the world—was com- 
‘pleted in 1905, the pass lost much of its importance. The road is well kept 


up, the maximum gradient is 9%, a pleasant drive in good weather but 
not exciting scenically. Open late April to late November. 
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Two postal buses daily from Brig to Gondo on the Italian border, a two- 
and-a-half-hour-trip. : 

Great St. Bernard. The granddaddy of all Swiss passes reaches a height of 
over 8,000 feet at its summit, and although best known for the legendary 
lifesaving dogs kept by the monks who maintain the famous hospice, it is 
the most historically important pass in Europe. The pass was known and 
used first by the Celts and then the Romans before the birth of Christ. 
The dogs have regular visiting hours, and at least one is equipped with 
a small brandy cask out of deference to tradition. The road to the hospice 
is kept open most of the year, but the main pass to Italy’s Aosta Valley is 
usually closed September to June; easy if no reconstruction in progress, 
passing difficult, heavy traffic; maximum gradient 11 %. The road tunnel 
under the pass is now open, shortening the travel time between Italy and 
the Lake Geneva region. 

There is a daily Swiss postal bus from Martigny to the hospice, June- 
September, two-and-a-half hours; from the hospice to Aosta, twice a day, 
2 hours by Italian postal bus. 


Bernina. This pass, connecting St. Moritz with Tirano, across the Italian 
border, is surely one of the most scenic of Switzerland, and is traversed by 
rail as well as highway. The principal attraction is the exquisite Piz Pali, 
with its sensational glacier, which is seen just beyond the 7,644-foot summit 
of the pass, and is a sight to be long remembered. From Poschiavo onward, 
the atmosphere is distinctly Italian. Tirano is the home of two of Italy’s 
most illustrious families, the Viscontis and the Pallavicinis. 

Open mid-May to November; wide from Pontresina to summit, descent 
narrow and winding with gravel surface; maximum gradient 10 %. 

The narrow-gauge Bernina Railway takes 3 hours for the trip. 


OTHER ALPINE PASSES 


BRUNIG. 3,336 ft. Usually open all 
year. Good surface, not too many 
hairpins. Maximum gradient 8%. 

FLUELA. 7,815 ft. Open June to end 
of October. Some difficult curves, 
surface partially gravel. Maximum 
gradient 10%. 

FORCLAZ. 4,997 ft. Open mid-April 
to late November. Modern surface, 
steep. Maximum gradient 20 %. 


JAUN. 4,948 ft. Open mid-April to 
late November, Old, narrow at 
summit, gravel surface, scenic 
Maximum gradient 10 %. 

KLAUSEN. 6,390 ft. Open from June 
through end of October. Some sharp 
turns, gravel over summit. Maxi- 
mum gradient 8%. 

LUKMANIER. 6,289 ft. Open early 
June to early November. Old-fash- 
ioned, gravel surface. Maximum 
gradient 9%. 

MOSSES. 4,740 ft. Usually open all 
year. Recently built and modern. 
Maximum gradient 8 %. 


OFEN. 7,070 ft. Open late May to 
late October. Magnificent scenery, 
gravel over summit, not too dif- 
ficult. Maximum gradient 10 %. 

PILLON. 5,070 ft. Open late May to 
late October. Straightforward. Max- 
imum gradient 9%. 

SAANENMGOSER. 4,193 ft. Open all 
year. Modern and easy to drive. 
Maximum gradient 9 %. 

ST. BERNARDINO. 6,768 ft. Open late 
May to late October. Gravel sur- 
face with many hairpin turns. Max- 
imum gradient 9%. 

SPLUGEN. 6,930 ft. Open early June 
to mid-October. Broad gravel road 
with many tunnels. Maximum gra- 
dient 9%. | 

UMBRAIL. 8,212 ft. Open late June — 
to mid-October. Switzerland’s high- 
est pass, narrow and well-supplied 
with hairpin turns, gravel surface; 


. otherwise not overly challenging. 


Maximum gradient 9%. 
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ALPINE TUNNELS 


Alpine tunnels make possible year-round transit of the St. Gotthard, 
Simplon, Loetschberg, and Albula passes; detailed information on time- 
tables, charges, and fares obtainable from Swiss National Tourist Office 
branches. 


St. Gotthard. G6schenen to Airolo. Motorcars up to 131 feet long 22 francs 
($5.20, £1 17s), over 1342 feet 25 francs ($5.80, £2 2s). Charges include 
vehicle and up to 8 passengers remaining in it during journey. 

Trains run about every hour from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Extra trains are 
put into service when traffic is unusually heavy. 


Simplon. Brig to Iselle (Italy). Motorcars up to 1312 feet long 27 francs 
($6.35, £2 8s), over 1342 feet 32 francs ($7.50, £2 13s). Charges include 
vehicle and up to 8 passengers remaining in it during journey. 

Trains run about eight times daily the year around. 


Lotschberg. (Kandersteg to Brig) and Simplon. Motorcars up to 131% feet 
long 50 francs ($11.75, £4 4s), over 1342 feet 60 francs ($14, £5). Charges 
include vehicle and up to 8 passengers remaining in it during journey. 

Trains run about a dozen times daily, summer and winter. 


Albula. Tiefencastel to Samedan. Motorcars 63.60 francs ($15, £5 6s) 
one way or 46 francs ($10.80, £317s) for a one-month round trip. Driver 
and passengers extra. 

Trains run about six times a day the year around. 


ON THE ROAD. One of the most confusing experiences for many motorists 
is their first encounter with the metric system. The following quick 
conversion tables may help to speed you on your way. 


Distances: 1 kilometer is 0.623 of a mile; or roughly, 8 kilometers equals 
5 miles. 


Kms. Miles Kms. Miles 
1 56 16 10 

2 1% 30 1812 

3 1% 50 3146 

4 216 100 6216 

5 31% 500 31014 

10 644 1,000 62134 


Motor fuel: an Imperial gallon is approximately 442 liters; a U.S. gallon 
about 334 liters. 


Liters Imp. gals. U.S. gals. 
1 0.22 0.26 
\ 5 1.10 1.32 
10 2.20 2.64 
20 4.40 5.28 
iN 40 8.80 10.56 


100 22.01 26.42 
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Tire pressure: measured in kilograms per square centimeter instead of 
pounds per square inch; the ratio is approximately 14.2 pounds to 1 
kilogram. 


Lbs. per Kgs. per Lbs. per Kgs. per 
sq. in. sq. cm. sq. in. sq. cm. 
20 1.406 26 1.828 
22 1.547 28 1.969 
24 1.687 30 2.109 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. The American, British, Canadian, and Indian Embas- 
sies, and the Irish Legation are located in Bern; American and British 
Consulates as well as offices of the American Express and Wagons-Lits/ 


Cook, are located in all the major cities (for addresses, see regional 
chapters). 


Swiss Tourist Office. The Swiss National Tourist office maintains an 
English-language information service in Zurich at Bahnhofplatz 9. In 
almost every city there is a Public Information Bureau where you are sure 
to find someone who speaks English. In Geneva they are located at 
Cornavin Station and at 3 Place des, Bergues; in Basel at Blumenrein 2; 
Lucerne, Schweizerhof Quai 4; Lausanne, Avenue Benjamin Constant 7; 
Lugano, Riva Albertolli 5. They publish a helpful booklet on festivities in 
Switzerland called Program of Events. 


Airlines: Basel. Swissair, Bundesbahnhof, tel. 34-09-50; BEA and BOAC, 
Centralbahnhofplatz 3-4, tel. 35-24-34; KLM, Centralbahnplatz 13, tel. 
23-58-74, Bern. Swissair, Hauptbahnhof, tel. 27-181. Geneva. Swissair, Cor- 
navin Station, tel. 32-62-20; Air France, Quai Général Guisan 12, tel. 25- 
83-50; Alitalia, Rue Tour-de-l’Ile 4, tel. 25-52-00; Lufthansa, Rue Chante- 
poulet 1/3, tel. 32-04-44; KLM, Quai Général Guisan 24, tel. 25-63-07; Sa- 
bena, Rue Chantepoulet 13, tel, 32-66-20; SAS, Quai Général Guisan 39, 
tel. 26-33-66; BEA and BOAC, Rue Chantepoulet 13, tel. 31-40-50; Iberia, 
Rue Chantepoulet 13, tel. 32-49-07; TWA, Rue du Mont-Blanc 14, tel. 
32-66-00. Zurich. Swissair, Iberia, Aer Lingus, Hauptbahnhof, tel. 34-16-00; 
Air France, Bahnhofplatz 7, tel. 23-05-91; Alitalia, Pelikanstrasse 37, tel. 
27-35-33; BEA and BOAC, Steinmuhleplatz 1, tel. 25-54-54; KLM, Tal- 
strasse 70, tel. 25-09-50; Olympic Airways, Talstrasse 66, tel. 27-37-37; Sa- 
bena, Pelikanstrasse 37, tel. 23-27-20; Lufthansa, Pelikanstrasse 37, tel. 
27-41-33; Panam, Bahnhofstrasse 46, tel. 23-77-04; TWA, Talstrasse 66, 
tel. 27-34-10. (34). 


INTRODUCTION 
by 


CHRISTOPHER LA FARGE 


In a true and clever article on The Educated Man, Mr. Jacques 
Barzun defines that type correctly as obsolescent, while suggest- 
ing that it may revive in future, “jollier” times wherein the life 
of the mind again seems desirable—and needs no apology. He 
states further, and equally correctly, that one does not become 
‘an educated man by way of any institution or formal act of 
learning but by self-education. That education, like virtue, is 
its own reward. 
If you are, nevertheless, of those who wish to continue the 
process of self-enrichment leading to fellowship among the 
“educated” (as are most tourists, at least potentially), a trip to 
Switzerland can help you greatly toward that aim. And although 
no one has yet said of it, “See Switzerland and die,” there must 
have been many refugees in the nineteen thirties and forties 
who said, “See Switzerland or die.” The tour, then, within those 
hospitable boundaries, can enlarge the capacity of the intellec- 
| tually curious to understand Europe, and to supply them with a 
set of terms of reference with which they can communicate that 
understanding to, or discuss it with, others of their own kind. 
/ Both of these, of course, are parts of the process of self-education. 
| There are certainly many very different reasons that move 
people to visit Switzerland. Some go for its generous sanctuary, 
/some for health and rest. Some visit its excellent resorts for 
skiing or mountain climbing, and some in order to participate in 
\the somewhat publicized social life that all popular resorts 
| seem to generate. Some go to Switzerland because it is a notably 
clean, comfortable, and peaceful country and its people are 
exceptionally honest, and some because they feel (however 
clearly or obscurely) that not to have seen that singular—and 
‘singularly beautiful—country is to have missed a valuable 
experience. 

For whatever reason one goes, a guidebook such as this one 
ean be of real help. A guidebook is not an absolute necessity to 
a tour of any country. It is, rather, like binoculars at the horse- 
| races: one can enjoy the racing and win or lose quite as much 
Money without them; but with their clearer and longer vision, 

one can heighten the excitement, prolong and make keener the 
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exultation, the hope, the chagrin, or the despair, that seem to 
be the emotions one visits racetracks to experience. Equally, 
then, one could see the Matterhorn or the Jungfraujoch, the 
Engadine or Basel, Morat or the Rhéne Glacier, and enjoy their 
visible aspects within a peaceful and incurious anonymity. One 
would miss the invisible aspects, the reason-for-being, as it were; 
one might also miss some nearby spectacle of beauty or singu- 
larity because of an undemanding ignorance. Without binoc- 
ulars, one could not see the jockey fall off the chestnut gelding 
at the far turn; and one might well be a little chagrined and 
feel a slight sense of having been cheated, by reading about this 
in tomorrow’s paper. “You were at Gsteig?” says the fellow 
traveler. “Then I take it you went over the Col du Pillon?” 
“No,” says the unguided one. “I didn’t know about that.” 

Regardless of the cause of the visit, the proper use of a guide- 
book to Switzerland can facilitate travel and enlarge its profit. 
It is not to be used as though it were Holy Writ; but rather 
suggestively (like a good cookbook), as an accessory before and 
during the fact—and, indeed, after the fact, if one wishes to be 
reminded on one’s return of what one actually did see. 

To use a guidebook suggestively is to allow it to suggest. It 
can propose to the traveler, particularly in so packed an area as 
Switzerland, things to do and to see, methods and manners of 
doing them, and, if it be properly compounded, a hint of cost. 
Beyond that it can suggest where one can, in case of interest or 
curiosity aroused, go for further information. But more than all] 
these, it can suggest to the intelligent some part of the reason- 
for-being of what they may see. And this brings us back to the 
question of self-education. 

Mr. Barzun, in the article already mentioned, repeats the witty 
saying that the educated know certain things finally not only 
through self-instruction but ex officio. One might say that this 
is the process of education by a sort of osmosis. It’s true—the 
name of William Tell is an example of a character known widely 
but without study—but commonly it won’t occur until the 
individual has first applied himself to his own education. Switz- 
erland is not only superb mountain scenery, it is history of the 
sort that is educative. It is the history of representative democ- 
racy successfully achieved by the longest, the hardest route 
imaginable; the peace of a hundred years paid for in advance 
in many centuries of bloody contention and of civil and religious 
conflict; the welding into one precarious prosperity of divergent 
peoples in violently different, and difficult, circumstances; the 
enclosure in statehood passionately arrived at and maintained, 
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of a caravan route between this foreign national appetite and 
that one. Not to comprehend this while one is there is to miss 
the full flavor of what one sees. More, it is to deny oneself both 
a comprehension of the Europe of yesterday and today and to 
cut oneself off—by simple ignorance—from further communi- 
cation with others. This Bernese mountainside, for example, is 
made beautiful on its treeless heights by that soft mass of 
dwarf pink foliage. It will not be more beautiful because you 
can name it rhododendron, but it will be more sharply yours 
forever to keep and to give away. With knowledge, the onion 
spires of many Swiss churches, so far from Byzantium—or from 
the Kremlin—will please by more than their shape. 

One can visit Geneva and never know who Voltaire and 
Rousseau were. One could go to the theater there—or to a night- 
club—and be in perfect ignorance of Calvin. Zurich would still 

be Zurich if to the visitor the name of Zwingli were merely a 
rather prettily difficult sound. The lake-built Castle of Chillon 
existed before and has persisted after—though not unchanged 
in spirit—the life and work of Noel Gordon Byron. The Four 
Forest Cantons, the Penine Alps, the Valley of the Rhéne, the 
St. Gotthard Pass, the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs and 

_Caesar’s Commentaries—all these and more one can ignore as 
one follows an excellent ski instructor down the steep slope of 
snow on the Wasserngrat, motors by Interlaken, lunches in Fri- 
bourg, or sees Italy lie great below him from the Simplon Pass. 
But to know something of these (which is not hard), is to 
comprehend a little more of the struggle of mankind: so closely 
set forth in Switzerland, and framed in the uncommon perfection 
of her natural beauties. It will, like all self-education, prove its 

Own rich reward. 


THE MIRACULOUS SWISS GEOGRAPHY 
Plains, Peaks And Alpine Valleys 


by 


R. GRANDVOINET 


(London-born, of French descent, the late Renée Grandvoinet 
was a long-time resident of Switzerland. She devoted her efforts 
to writing travel articles for Swiss and American newspapers. 
Author of Le Royaume Enchanté and Douce Laine, she was a 
United Press correspondent for several years.) 


On a map of Europe, Switzerland is the size of a postage 
stamp; on a map of the world, little more than a pinhead. A 
population of five and a half millions—half that of Greater 
London—is densely distributed in the fertile regions of the 
country: in Alpine and Jura foothills, along the broad Central 
Plateau, in remote valleys. A confederation of 22 sovereign 
states covering a total area of 16,000 square miles, 22.6 percent 
of which is composed of the High Alps, forest lands and barren 
rocks: a country that has no seaboard, no natural resources 
whatever, except hydraulic power, and which, despite all this, 
is prosperous. 

Approaching Switzerland by a land route from the south or 
northwest, one is eager to escape the flat monotony of the Plain 
of Lombardy, of central France, or even the green and orderly 
undulations of Burgundy and the Cote d’Or. Traveling north 
from the Riviera, however, one finds the steep escarpment of 
the Maritime Alps, which merge into the Mont Blanc range, 
south of Lake Geneva, rising over 250 miles to the Alpine heart 
of Europe. 

Western Switzerland shares its Jura and Lake Geneva fron- 
tiers with France and incorporates the three French-speaking 
cantons—Vaud, Neuchatel, and Geneva—and two bilingual can- 
tons, Fribourg and Valais, which are also Catholic states. Even 
in Fribourg and Valais, French is predominant and the Swiss 
call this region “Suisse Romande,” recognizing the Latin ascend- 
ancy of the populations here. In this region lies the great basin 
of Lake Geneva, fed by the Rh6éne, which swirls through its 
rather monotonous plain almost due west from Brig. 

The Swiss shore of Lake Geneva faces south and has a rich, 
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agricultural hinterland, rising in the east to the lovely Pays 
d’Enhaut, in the foothills of the Fribourg Alps and, in the west, 
to the Jorat, the wooded foothills of the bleak rolling Jura 
Mountains, with their long, narrow valleys. South of Lake 
Geneva, along the French coast, lie the impressive Savoy Alps, 
which incorporate Mont Blane (Europe’s highest peak, 15,777 
feet, standing guard at the Franco-lItalian frontier) and stretch 
from south of Geneva into the upper Rh6éne Valley. This tower- 
ing mass forms the frontier between France, Switzerland, and 
Italy: the Valley of Chamonix, at the foot of Mont Blanc, leads 
northeast into the Rhéne Valley, from which radiate the Great 
St. Bernard and the Simplon Passes. 

The Rhone Valley is bounded on the south by the Valais (or 
Pennine) Alps, which include the great triangular peak of the 
Matterhorn and Monte Rosa (15,213 feet), second highest moun- 
tain in Europe, a chain of giants towering 14,000 feet and more. 

From the Swiss shore of Lake Geneva, with the town of 
Lausanne as its central point, the Jorat provides the main access 
into the Central Plateau, a rich agricultural region of orchards 
and pasturelands running northeast and broadening in the north 
to include the Lakes of Constance and Zurich. In the Central 
Plateau, which is bounded on the west by the Jura Mountains, 
also lie the Lakes of Neuchatel, Bienne, and Morat, and the 
cities of Fribourg and Bern, to the east of which, again, rise 
the Fribourg Alps and the Bernese Oberland. Central, eastern, 
and northern Switzerland have German-speaking populations. 

Central Switzerland incorporates the classic Alpine scenery 
of Lucerne and its lake, known as the Vierwaldstattersee (Lake 
of the Four Forest Cantons), Lake Zug, and the more southerly 
Lakes of Thun and Brienz. Here the traveler will find Inter- 
laken and access to the famous Jungfraujoch. 

The most easterly of the Swiss cantons is the Grisons (in 
German, Graubtinden), which, like Appenzell and St. Gallen, 
shares a frontier with Austria. The Grisons and its beautiful 
Engadine district lie across two chains of the Alps, known as the 
Lepontine and Rhaetian Alps; it is also the home of Switzer- 
land’s fourth national language, Romansch. Leading south into 
Italy are several less-well-known, but breathtakingly beautiful, 
Alpine passes, the Spliigen, St. Bernardino, Maloja, and Ber- 
nina. 

The Engadine (the valley of the Inn River) is accessible 
either from the north (from Zurich along Lakes Zurich and 
Walen; from the Lake Constance region up the Rhine); via 
Coire (Chur), Lenzerheide and the Julier Pass, or from the 
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Central Alps via Andermatt on the St. Gotthard route (only 
during the summer season), over the Oberalp Pass through 
Disentis and Thusis and over the Julier Pass. 

The Swiss Rhine is a very lovely region, extending from 
Lake Constance through Schaffhausen and Aargau to the can- 
ton and city of Basel, the great river port. Here there are lovely 
orchards, peaceful homesteads and small, medieval towns, such 
as Stein-am-Rhein, whose architecture reveals German in- 
fluence. 

One canton only is Italian-speaking, the Ticino, somewhat 
isolated on the south of the St. Gotthard. As one crosses this 
great international pass and descends into the Valley of Bel- 
linzona, scenery and atmosphere change miraculously. Here 
already is the vegetation and climate of the Italian lake district. 
Behind, to the north, lie the immense barriers of the Alps; 
southwards there are palm trees, flowering camellias, and 
sweet chestnut groves. 

Travel in Switzerland offers an immense variety of natural 
scenery and atmosphere, ranging from the bleakness of polar 
landscapes to the sunny warmth of the Mediterranean. The 
Alps, romantic and beautiful as they are, are not the only high 
spots of a Swiss tour. Off the beaten track lie the rural charm 
of easterly Appenzell, the orchard lands of Lake Constance, the 
lovely rolling Jura. There are picturesque small cities such as 
Solothurn, with its indefinable elegance, a legacy to the Swiss 
confederation of the French ambassadors who, for 150 years, 
had their official residence here. There are rich pastoral val- 
leys, such as the Emmental, with its flaxen-haired, sturdy 
population and geranium-decked farmsteads. There are utterly 
“Swiss” villages of clustering brown-roofed chalets in the 
rugged lateral valleys branching out from the upper Rhéne 
Valley, Evoléne or Hérens, for example; unbelievable nooks, 
such as the hamlet of Isérables, perched on a rocky crag and 
accessible only by a mule track or by an aerial cable cabin 
which swings perilously over a deep grove. Plain and mountain 
alternate with foothills and pastureland, Mediterranean warmth 
with glaciers at 14,000 feet above sea level, all in the space of 
a few hours. 


THE SWISS WAY OF LIFE 


Variations On A Harmonious Theme 


With such diversity in the Swiss scene—four national lan- 
guages, 22 Catholic and Protestant member states—it is aston- 
ishing that there should be a Swiss way of life. And yet there 
is one, which might perhaps be better defined as an outlook, 
an attitude to the outside world that has been shaped, not by 
history, but by economic and political necessity. 

Switzerland is a very small country indeed. Nature here has 
been lavish only in the bestowal of beauty. Everything the 
Swiss possess they have had to work hard to obtain. The 
prosperity they enjoy is due to the foresight, orderly planning, 
business and political acumen of the federal and cantonal 
governments, of executives engaged in private enterprise, and 
also to the discipline and thrift of the nation. 

Thoroughness. The struggle to win and maintain political and 
economic independence has undoubtedly coloured the national 
character. The Swiss are cautious, extremely prudent in the 
acceptance of new theories, new methods, ideas, or commodi- 
ties. Their ancestors could not afford to buy a pig in a poke 
-and, at many turning points in Swiss history, a slight error of 
judgment might have spelt disaster. 

The Germanic strain has influenced even the Latin element 
of the population, so that there is everywhere a love of order- 
liness and cleanliness, a keen appreciation of thoroughness. 
What the Swiss do, they do well. They may take a long time 
to decide on a course of action or an undertaking of any kind, 
but once the decision has been made, no detail is overlooked. 
Their new hospitals, such as the Burgerspital in Basel, or the 

| surgical department of the Lausanne cantonal hospital, took a 
long time to build, but they are models of their kind. This trait 
is expressed even in the field of sport. Skiing, for example, 
was introduced from Scandinavia some 60 years ago and did 
‘not become really popular until a year or two before World 
War I. Now it is the national sport, and all enthusiasts are 
equipped with the finest possible kit, from boots to caps, all 
craftmade in Switzerland. 

Love of quality. Closely linked to this characteristic is an 
appreciation of quality. There is no market in Switzerland for 

‘cheap and slovenly merchandise. Poor workmanship is con- 
sidered a disgrace. In a typical Swiss home, even the most 
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modest, you will find well-made—though not necessarily 
beautiful—furniture. Newlyweds with only a one-room apart- 
ment will spend the utmost on a handsome bedroom suite. 
Brides-to-be of all classes take pride in their trousseaux, 
cherish and embroider fine linens, even though it may strain 
their budget to do so. In central and eastern Switzerland, the 
general trend of taste is for all that is heavy and rather massive 
in line. In the western cantons, a certain Latin love of more 
refined elegance prevails. There is, nevertheless, everywhere, 
an intense love of fine craftsmanship and good quality. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this national trait has 
won for the Swiss a worldwide reputation for the production of 
high quality goods. It is richly illustrated in their daily lives. 
Their stores, tearooms, restaurants, for example, are luxurious- 
ly appointed and furnished with handsome, craftmade equip- 
ment. Note the details in a city tearoom: chairs, tables, lamps, 
soft furnishings, are planned with careful art. One may not 
always appreciate the style, but there is nothing slovenly. 

Craftsmanship. Thoroughness and love of quality have also 
directed the strict control of trades and skills. One cannot, in 
Switzerland, set up a shop or open a business at random. To 
be a hairdresser, an electrician, a plumber, a garageman, a 
stenographer, or what have you, one must produce a diploma 
of apprenticeship or a certificate of mastership. For this 
reason, craft work is of the highest order. Fine millinery, | 
clothes, footwear, jewelry, lingerie, furniture, are made and 
sold by professionally competent tradespeople. Mass-produced 
articles are, of course, available in the large stores, but if they © 
are of poor quality or bad workmanship, not many Swiss will 
buy them. 

No castles in Spain. The necessity for prudence has made 
the Swiss adopt a fairly materialistic, or rather concrete out- 
look. Your typical Swiss does not daydream, or wander through | 
life with his head in the clouds. He is put to work early and | 
made to understand that “Life is earnest.” School-leaving age 
is 15 or 16 and, after a three or four-year term of apprentice- 
ship, the young boy or girl goes into father’s business (if there 
is one) or seeks to perfect his knowledge in his chosen trade. 
Safe government jobs are in great demand, for they mean > 
security, a cosy home, and a pension. It is estimated that there 
is one civil servant (including officials of the state railroads, 
police, etc.) for every five people. Training for the professions | 
is equally thorough, and Swiss universities set a high standard 
of scholarship. 


\ 
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Independence. Six hundred years of democracy have given 
the Swiss nation a great love of freedom that, paradoxically, 
is contradicted by the extraordinary number of rules, regu- 
lations, and restrictions that overshadow the individual. Appli- 
cation forms, legalized documents, statistics have grown and 
multiplied, since the war years especially, but the citizen does 
not pay overdue attention to them. He is not really aware of 
the “Do not spit,” “Do not walk on the grass,” “Do not shout,” 
“Do not...” this and “Do not...” that are strewn across his daily 
path by order-loving officials. He proves his independence of 
spirit at the polls, in the cafés, where he grumbles freely, and 
by occasional sturdy refusals to comply with a municipal, 
cantonal, or federal order. 

During World War II, for example, several rural commu- 
nities refused to accept the institution of summer time, intro- 
duced for reasons of national economy. It upset their time- 
tables for milking, they said. As a result, trains had to run to 
a double timetable and other people were constantly putting 
their watches back or forward. Finally, the federal govern- 
ment gave up the struggle and the whole country reverted to 
standard time. 

Diversity. It is often said, “There are no Swiss. There are 
Bernese, Genevans, and so on... in fact, twenty-two different 
nations, but no typical Swiss!” 

This is, to a certain extent, true. A Vaudois will fume at and 
criticize a Bernese. A Genevan will say of the people of Zurich 
that they are greedy, materialistic. The population of each 
canton supposedly has at least one outstanding “national” 
shortcoming. And yet, when it comes to the push, when a 
national emergency arises, there are no cantons, only Switzer- 
land. 

Unity. Despite their racial and linguistic differences, the 
people of Switzerland are deeply united in their love of their 
soil. The Alps and their brown-roofed chalets, the quiet lakes 
and forests, have cast a spell upon them and, out of a strange 
medley of races, created one nation. The cantons cleave to 
their political independence and voters may not see eye to eye 
with the government in Bern, but in that wonderful institution, 
the Swiss militia army, the nation has found a remarkable 
smoother-over of difficulties, an infallible sponsor of good 
fellowship. “My buddy in the army” may come from Geneva, 
Bern, Thurgau, or Solothurn; he may speak only broken 
French, German, or Italian, but four months of grueling mili- 
tary training at the age of 20, and refresher courses every year 
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after that, are most conducive to true human ee one 
among men. 

Democracy. And perhaps, too, the Swiss militia system has 
served yet another purpose: the establishment of a true sense 
of democracy among the people. During the formative years, 
young men of every walk of life, of every class, are submitted 
to the same treatment, to the same pitiless commands. The 
effect is not forgotten in the course of years, because until the 
age of 36 there are the regular three-week terms of service and, 
thereafter, incorporation in the Landwehr and Landsturm. 
Young men who are unfit for military service must serve in 
auxiliary services. To be deemed medically unfit for the army 
is almost a social disgrace. 

No one in the country is much impressed by the presence of 
royalty and yet, heaven knows, there have been, and are still, 
a sufficient number of illustrious royalties to be viewed. In 
Lausanne, for example, which has been christened the “city of 
kings” in the international press, no one bats an eyelid when | 
royalty—whether reigning or “ex’”—goes shopping, chats over 
the teacups in a well-known tearoom or does a little window- 
gazing in the crowded streets. The attitude seems to be in- 
fectious: ex-Queen Victoria Eugenia of Spain is listed in the 
telephone directory under “R’—Reine Victoria Eugenia d’Es- 
pagne; under the letter “M,’” Mahidol, Mme. S., is none other 
than the Queen-Mother of Siam. The town registrar is studi- 
ously casual when he records the births of illustrious babies— 
children of the Count and Countess of Barcelona, of King 
Michael of Rumania and Anne of Bourbon, Aly Khan and Rita 
Hayworth—listing them on the same page as those of families 
that will never hit the newspapers. 

Atmosphere. The diversity of Switzerland is much a question 
of atmosphere. In the German-speaking cantons, in the large 
cities of Zurich, Bern, and Basel, one senses an earnest purpose- 
fulness, a certain rather unsmiling sternness. Life and the 
sustenance of life by hard work, the acquiring of security by 
money in the bank are very real here. Swiss-German business | 
men are efficient; they divide their time neatly and tidily into 
working days (and the office) and rest days (and the family). 

It is significant that many Swiss-German girls of all but the | 
top-bracket income classes are sent, immediately on leaving 
school, to serve as maids-of-all-work in French-speaking fami- 
lies. They are paid about 40 to 50 francs a month, some have. 
a hard time and all work hard. This is picturesquely called 
manger de la vache enragée (“eating humble pie”) and is 
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considered an excellent and cheap way of introducing girls to 
the facts of life and giving them a practical illustration of the 
“Life is earnest” concept. Few French-Swiss girls are sub- 
jected to this system. 

In the western cantons, in Geneva and Vaud especially, a 
strong Latin influence is prevalent. Life is taken more lightly; 
thrift is not so much the order of the day. The Germanic 
Griindlichkeit (thoroughness) prevails, but it is alleviated and 
made more joyful by a certain graciousness and a latent sense 
of manana. “There are more days to come from behind the 
mountains,” say Lausannites and Genevans. That does not 
mean to say that people work less hard. On the contrary, they 
work very hard indeed, but they also play hard. The enter- 
tainment trades—cinemas, theatres, nightclubs, and so on—are 
prosperous in this region of Switzerland and patronized, not 
only by -visitors from abroad, but by the Swiss themselves. 

To arrive in the Ticino, Switzerland’s Italian-speaking and 
southernmost canton from, say, Zurich, is to arrive in a differ- 
ent country. Here all is friendly smiles and Mediterranean 
warmth. The luxuriance of the vegetation south of the Gott- 
hard has assuredly made life easier for the Ticinese. They 
Sing and warble from morn to night, stroll in their piazzas 
and rock gently in the gondola-like lake craft. When they look 
northwards and admire the competence and efficiency of their 
northern compatriots, they feel a little guilty. Then they look 
to the south and think that maybe, after all, life is just made 
to be enjoyed. 

There has been, of course, a centuries-old migration of in- 
habitants from one part of Switzerland to another and a great 
amount of intermarriage, so that traits and characteristics have 
been toned down and modified. The German-speaking portion 
of the population, representing 72 percent, seems to have come 
under the spell of the Latin. They migrate to the western 
cantons, establish a business and make a success of it, and 
adore spending their holidays in the Ticino. Their French and 
Italian-speaking brethren find it far more difficult to adapt 
themselves to life across the language border. 

The Swiss home. There are many kinds of homes in Switzer- 
land, rich and poor, plain and beautiful, farmsteads, apart- 
ments, houses in garden suburbs, but in the great majority of 
them there is an excellent housewife. Although, during World 

War II, she and her sisters remained inglorious on the home 
front while their menfolk stood guarding the frontiers, they 
accomplished miracles of skill in eking out meagre rations; 
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their untiring work contributed in no small measure to the 
solving of the national food problem. 

The art of homemaking is the supreme seal of woderiosd:4 in 
Switzerland. Beautiful household linen, a fine kitchen, spotless 
cleanliness, and sleek tidiness are the Swiss woman’s pride. 
Shining rows of bottled fruit and homemade jams testify to 
her skill. 

Servants are rare and expensive in Switzerland. Even upper 
middle-class housewives are usually saddled with a fair burden 
of housework. 

Swiss women have no vote and, indeed, few are interested 
in politics, which they consider to be essentially a masculine 
headache. Professional women are in a minority. Women 
doctors, dentists, and lawyers are excellent, but they have a 
hard time before they are taken seriously. Society tends to 
feel that they are merely filling in time until marriage. Most 
young wives in the lower-ineome bracket add to the family — 
revenue by continuing their wurk in shops and offices, at least — 
until children come. Nevertheless, your true career woman is © 
unknown in Switzerland and indeed she would be given little 
chance in big business, committee work, or administration, 
for executive posts are reserved for men. 

Hospitality. English and American visitors to Switzerland 
may be struck by an apparent lack of open-handed and homely 
hospitality. Homes are not opened unconditionally to any 
person outside the family and pot-luck invitations are in- 
frequent. This is due to the fact that here, as in many parts — 
of the Continent, life is lived to a great extent in public. The 
Swiss seem to experience a certain reserve or shyness towards 
strangers, due perhaps to the great emphasis laid on the family 
as a unit. Distant family connections are maintained to the 
nth degree, while relations with the outside world remain on 
a conventional footing. 

Café and restaurant life is active and it is here that friends 
are entertained and business deals concluded. Swiss men of 
40 and over love to spend Sunday afternoons playing cards in 
cafés with their buddies; their wives may join after tea. 

Generosity. Despite their rather shy reticence and marked 
dislike of expressing deep emotion—a Swiss audience always 
seems cold and sparing of rapturous applause—the Swiss are 
a most kindly people, secretly warmhearted. The nation as a 
whole feels a deep sense of gratitude for the peace it has en- 
joyed for over one hundred years and this thankfulness is 
shown by a great generosity towards the war-stricken pop- 
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ulations of Europe. Children have been the special object of 
their attention. Thousands were brought into Switzerland in 
the few years immediately after the war. Placed in charge of 
foster parents for periods of three months, they blossomed into 
health and happiness. The love and care lavished on them, the 
parcels of warm clothing and toys they carried away with 
them at the end of their stay, testified to the sincerity of the 
welcome they received. 

Towards the end of the war, the “Don Suisse” was instituted 
to provide, by voluntary, national subscription, material aid 
to warstricken areas: trainloads of furniture, clothing, food, 
and hospital equipment were sent out of the country. A similar 
institution, “Caritas,” was organized by the Catholic communi- 
ties of Switzerland and still sends food and clothing to less 
fortunate people abroad. 

Immediately after the collapse of the Mussolini government 
in 1944, thousands upon thousands of refugees came pouring 
over the southern border to escape Nazi persecutors. Old 
people and young children, men and women of military age 
who had reason to fear retaliation—the tide could not be held 
back. The rural population in the Ticino took matters into 
their own hands. Along the roads leading from the frontiers, 
they posted women and children with large baskets heaped 
with fruit, bread, food, shoes, and clothing. To the weary tra- 
velers, these gifts were given with a kindly word and a smile. 

More recently, the Swiss were leaders in organizing relief 

for the flood of refugees that began streaming out of Hungary 
in the autumn of 1956. Not only did both individuals and 
organizations spontaneously contribute clothing, medicine, and 
food, but the government welcomed many thousands of homeless 
families to Switzerland as permanent immigrants, finding them 
places to live, work to do, and new starts in life. Nor were the 
needs of the spirit forgotten in the flood of material assistance. 
Zurich’s newspapers banded together to publish a newspaper 
in Hungarian for free distribution among the refugee camps in 
Austria. 
_ Neutrality. The Swiss are essentially neutral in their out- 
look. Individually, of course, natural likes or dislikes may be 
expressed, but there is no fundamental suspicion of any other 
,nation or race. Here the rights both of the individual and of 
minority communities are so firmly established in the public 
mind that there is no need even to discuss the principle and it 
is assumed that, in other lands, true democracy should also 
prevail. ; 
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Sports. In the last 30 years, the Swiss have become very 
sportsminded. Foremost, of course, is skiing. On winter Satur- 
day afternoons a forest of skis waves through ali the main 
stations of the country, en route for the snowfields. In summer, 
water sports predominate. Sunbathing at the innumerable lake 
and river beaches is practised with extraordinary enthusiasm. 
In the cities, a pale face attracts attention. Physical fitness and 
a look of health have become almost a fetish with the younger 
set, and girls and women sport off-the-shoulder fashions that 
stress cherished tans. 

Of course, the Swiss are exceptionally lucky in that no single 
area of their country, not even the cities of Zurich, Basel, 
Bienne, and other industrial centres, lies more than half-an- 
hour from mountains, countryside, lake, or river. There are poor 
people in Switzerland, but no slums—at least, not in the sense 
that a Londoner or a New Yorker understands the term. 
Everywhere, within easy reach, lie fields and forests. In the 
cities, the air is never polluted with smoke, smog, or fog. 
Hence the superb cleanliness of the townships in which mu- 
nicipal authorities take pride. 

The salient traits described here vary in each language group, 
but there has been for centuries such an intermingling of the 
populations, so close a cooperation in matters national, politi- 
cal, and economic, that racial trends have been softened, modi- 
fied, and influenced by the interplay. There is now, quite 
definitely, a Swiss outlook, a Swiss attitude to life, setting this 
nation apart in the international community. Above all, to the 
observer, Switzerland appears as the exemplification of human 
cooperation. 


A SYNOPSIS OF SWISS HISTORY 
The Confederation That Works 


Situated as it is at the crossroads of Europe’s natural trans- 
alpine routes, the territory we now know as Switzerland in- 
svitably became the scene of much coming and going—tribal 
migrations, armies and, later, merchant caravans—even before 
the curtain went up on the European stage. 

Prehistoric man of the Iron Age left traces of his passage at 
La Téne, the northeastern point of Lake Neuchatel, where 
archaeologists have found one of Europe’s largest settlements 
of that period. At the dawn of recorded history, Teutonic 
tribes, and especially the Helvetii, migrated across the Rhine 
into the plateau lands, bounded on the west by the Jura 
mountains and on the east by the Alps, and wandered down 
into the Lake Geneva region. Their lake settlements, built on 
platforms raised on piles driven into the beds of Lakes Neu- 
chaétel and Geneva, their Viking helmets and sturdy, warlike 
character have, in the course of time, conferred upon the 
Helvetii the value of heroic legend. The Swiss of today, in 
poetry and in song and on all solemn occasions, call their 
country Helvetia, symbolized by a lady of generous proportions. 
And, indeed, all official Federal documents bear the seal of 
the Confoederatio Helvetica, or Swiss Confederation. 

The Romans, under Julius Caesar, interested in the conquest 
of Gaul, put an end to the migrations of the Helvetii in 58 B.C. 
and, across the Great St. Bernard Pass, brought in the wake of 
their armies the culture and prosperity of their civilization to 
territories of the conquered tribes and also to Rhaetia (now 
known as the Grisons). The Roman peace lasted some four 
hundred years, until the invasions of the Alamani, the Bur- 
gundians and, lastly, of the Franks. The Alamani occupied and 
remained in the northeastern and central territories of modern 
Switzerland, driving out almost all traces of Roman civili- 
zation, even the language. The Burgundians established them- 
selves in the west; they were a less warlike tribe, already 
converted to the Christian faith, and in the course of time were 
assimilated by the native populations. Latin, evolving into 
Low Latin and finally into French, remained the vernacular. 
In the 6th century, the Franks invaded and held the whole 
of the territory of modern Switzerland. 

In Rhaetia, where the Romans had gained a strong footing, 
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the native population, firmly ensconced in their mountains, 
were able to resist assimilation by the invaders. Latin remained 
the language spoken here and so we have today, in the Grisons, 
the Romansch dialect, Switzerland’s fourth national language. 
South of the Alps, the territory now known as the Ticino, 
geographically part of Italy, remained untouched by these 
racial upheavals and for several centuries followed the 
destinies of Lombardy. 


Aftermath of Empire 


After the split-up of Charlemagne’s colossal empire in the 
9th century, the power of an insecure central government was 
broken: all over Europe, bailiffs, barons, lords, and overlords 
strove one against the other, eager to grasp power and wealth. 
West of the Jura, the house of Burgundy arose, to rule vast 
territories extending across the plateau to the shores of Lake 
Geneva. The Burgundian kings reigned wisely and well, in- 
troducing the cultivation of flax and the vine and many do- 
mestic crafts. Rudolph III of Burgundy madea gift of his lands 
to the Emperor of Germany and, at his death, in 1032, Con- 
rad II formally took possession of his new territories and was 
crowned King of Burgundy at Payerne. Thus all the Alpine 
lands were incorporated in the German Empire. 

Nevertheless, throughout this territory, far too vast for the 
wielding of a careful, centralized government, ducal families 
greedily continued to snatch what they could. During the 12th 
century, the Dukes of Zahringen owned most extensive estates, 
reaching in a wide span from Lake Geneva to Lake Constance, 
and the populations under their sway strove in vain for free- 
dom. However, modern Switzerland owes two fine cities to 
the House of Zahringen: Fribourg, which was founded in 1178 
by Duke Berthold IV, and Bern, founded in 1191 by Berthold V, 
who died childless in 1218. 

A great opportunity was now to be had for the taking and 
one can imagine the eagerness with which the innumerable 
petty lords temporal of the dukedom—counts, barons, bailiffs— 
to say nothing of the lords spiritual—bishops and abbots— 
seized this great chance of dividing up the Zahringen estates. 

The house of Savoy, whose capital city, Champéry, lay cosily 
entrenched at the foot of the Alps south of Lake Geneva, 
promptly invaded the north shore of that lake. Duke Peter 
extended his territories as far north as Gruyéres and the 
Oberland. In the course of this victorious swoop, he also built 
many castles and fortresses, among them Chillon, with the aid 
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of English military architects from the Plantagenet court of 
Henry III. Peter of Savoy died in 1268. He remains a brilliant 
and heroic figure and his clever policy firmly established his 
family on the road that was to lead to the throne of Italy in the 
19th century. 

One mighty opponent stood barring Savoy’s way to a more 
complete victory: Rudolph of Hapsburg, whose family had 
risen slowly to riches and power amid the disruption of medi- 
eval empires. History says that Rudolph was a generous, godly 
man. He was certainly astute and ambitious. From his family 
seat at Habsburg, in Aargau, he cleverly made his bid until, 
in 1273, he achieved the supreme success of being elected 
Emperor of Germany. It was then purely an honorary title, 
for the imperial authority had been undermined by warring 
nobles. Rudolph had no intention of remaining a mere figure- 
head, however. He set the imperial house in order, brought 
his lords and princes to heel and by creating at least the illusion 
of peace, encouraged the-commoners to work. Nor did he 
neglect his own interests, not the least of his acquisitions being 
the Duchy of Austria. At his death, in 1291, the House of 
Hapsburg reigned supreme in Central Europe and the Alps. 

Economie and human conditions were not so good, however, 
under the Hapsburg domination and, in the central Alps, men 
were beginning to dream of freedom. The three clans of Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwald sent their magistrates to an Alpine 
meadow, the Riitli, overhanging Lake Lucerne, there to hold 
secret conclave. The outcome of this meeting was a pact of 
mutual allegiance and assistance among the people of Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwald. A document was drawn up in Latin 
to which the three seals were set on a day in early August, 
1291. It is still reverently preserved in the archives of the 

-eanton of Schwyz, for it is the foundation stone of the Swiss 
confederation. 

_ From that time on, the house of Hapsburg played a losing 
game in the Alps. Its bailiffs and soldiers were harassed by 
guerrilla warfare and were the butt of such tricks as those 
attributed to the legendary William Tell. In 1315, Duke Leo- 
_pold of Hapsburg decided to put an end to all this, but, un- 
fortunately for him, his fine army was defeated by the con- 
federate army at Morgarten. After this victory, the three allies 
made their intentions public in the Pact of Brunnen. 

| The wave of revolt spread. Other territories and cities, sub- 
)ject to the Empire and the Hapsburgs, unhesitatingly stepped 
‘out on the road of freedom. Lucerne joined the confederates 
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in 1332, Zurich in 1351, Glarus and Zug in 1352, and Bern 
in 1353. 

Understandably enough, the house of Hapsburg was not 
prepared to lose such vast territories without a fight. Leo- 
pold II organized a strong expeditionary force against the 
confederates, but was defeated at Sempach in 1386 and again, 
two years later, at Nafels. The Hapsburgs had had their 
lesson and, in 1394, were ready to sign a twenty-year peace 
pact with their former vassals. 


The Martial 15th Century 


Meanwhile, the rest of the Alpine territories were split up 
into countless small vassal states. The house of Savoy still) 
possessed the greater part of the Lake Geneva region, except 
for the city of Geneva, which was held in the benefice of a 
powerful bishopric. 

The eight confederate states had tasted victory and liked it. 
In 1415, they set out to wrest from the Hapsburgs the old 
imperial city of Aarau.. A few years later, Thurgau also 
passed into their hands. The newly won lands were divided 
up among the victors and became vassal territories. 

Neighbouring populations continued to wrest their freedom 
from spiritual and temporal overlords. Schaffhausen asserted 
its rights as a free imperial city; Appenzell revoked the 
suzerainty of the Abbey of St. Gallen and the Grisons revolted 
against the feudal domination of the Bishopric of Coire. 

The activities of the confederates had not escaped the notice 
of the wily old fox, the French king, Louis XI, whose great 
rival was Charles the Bold of Burgundy. To further his own 
ends, Louis negotiated a perpetual peace pact between the 
Swiss and their old enemies, the Hapsburgs. That took place 
in 1474 and the confederates were free thereafter to expend 
their warlike energy in another direction. The Hapsburgs were 
in conflict with Burgundy in regard to the territories of Alsace | 
and Brisgau and it took little to persuade the confederates that 
they should go to-war on behalf of their new friend, Austria. 
So began the Burgundian wars. | 

The first round went to the Swiss, who won the battle of 
Héricourt in 1474 and followed up this victory by the invasion 
of Franche-Comté. Two years later, Charles the Bold suc-| 
ceeded in mobilizing a great army and marched against the 
Swiss. He was defeated, however, at Grandson and at Morat. \ 

In the flush of victory, the confederates invaded the territory 
of Vaud (a fief of Savoy on the north of Lake Geneva) and 
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then called an international conference in Fribourg. Delegates 
from France, Austria, Savoy, the Alsatian cities, and the con- 
federate states decided that Vaud should be returned to Savoy, 
that Bern should hold certain communities in the Rhone Valley. 
Fribourg’s status as a free and independent city was recognized. 

The Burgundian wars flickered out with the death of Charles 
the Bold at the battle of Nancy in 1477. Thus France got rid of 
an annoying rival and the Swiss won great military prestige. 

Having tasted power, the confederates continued to pursue 
their policy of territorial expansion. When, for example, Swiss 
merchants complained that their cattle had been seized by 
agents of the Duke of Milan, it was an excellent excuse for the 
occupation of Domodossola and the Valle Leventina, south of 
the St. Gotthard. Uri and Obwald retained a foothold in that 
region, despite peace treaties with Milan. Thus other vassal 
states were added to the steadily increasing territories of the 
eight Swiss states. 

The allotment of war spoils is never conducive to harmony. 
Nor did the confederates find it so. Strife arose between the 
three prosperous cities of Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne and their 
poor relations, the rural cantons of Uri, Schwyz, Unterwald, 
Zug, and Glarus. Dissension was aggravated by the request 
of Fribourg and Solothurn to be admitted also into the con- 
federation. 

By one of those rare strokes of good fortune that sometimes 
befall a nation, the Swiss had in their midst a venerable hermit 
and philosopher, Nicholas of Flue. He was summoned to the 
Council of Stans in 1481, where the cantons hovered on the 
brink of civil war. His advice was wisely followed, and the 
member states reinforced their pact by a convention breathing 
brotherly love and promising mutual assistance against ag- 
gression or the revolt of minority populations. Fribourg and 
Solothurn were allowed to join the confederation. 

The member states now numbered ten. Later, they were 
joined by Basel, Schaffhausen, and, in 1513, by Appenzell. 

In 1500, the lingering dispute with Milan was aggravated 
when Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwald seized and held the fief of 
Bellinzona, south of the Alps. Nevertheless, to prove their 
goodwill, the confederates broke their alliance with France 
(whose King Louis XII had occupied the Duchy of Milan in 
1499) and took up arms in favour of Milan. In 1512, the con- 
federate army swept across the Alps into the plain of Lom- 
bardy. and won victory after victory over the French armies. 
‘They graciously re-established Maximilian Sforza in his duke- 
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dom. For three years the Swiss remained invincible and the 
taste of power was sweet. 

But the throne of France changed hands. The proud Francis I 
succeeded sickly Louis XII and set about regaining the lost 
kingdom of Italy. At Marignano, in 1515, 20,000 Swiss, with only 
a small force of artillery, came face to face with 60,000 French 
and Venetian troops armed with the most modern of weapons. 
The defeat of the confederates was final and the following year 
they accepted and signed a pact of perpetual peace with France. 
Truth to say, the Swiss were treated rather well by a magnani- 
mous victor: they were allowed to retain the territories they 
had won in battle, except the Valley of Ossola, and further- 
more received a generous financial indemnity. 


Renunciation of Empire and the Reformation 


It is now, after the defeat of Marignan, that occurs one of the 
most astounding—and wisest—changes of policy in the history 
of any nation. The 13 confederate states, realizing that the 
methods of warfare had changed by the introduction of modern 
artillery and that, with the limited means at their disposal, | 
they could not hope to vie in the field with the great powers, 
renounced all thought of territorial expansion in Europe. Both 
the cities and the rural cantons settled down to achieve pros- 
perity by commercial development and the arts of peace. True, 
this did not mean that all citizens within the confederation 
were free men: the sovereign cantons still held in fief many 
vassal communities and territories. 

At this period, too, we find that the basic social structure of 
Switzerland began to grow and develop. Switzerland has no 
nobility, no aristocracy as understood elsewhere in Europe. 
The upper crust of Swiss society consists of old, and formerly 
rich and landed, patrician families, having their roots both in 
town and country. In the early days of the confederation such 
families provided military leaders and magistrates who actively 
pursued the federal interests and their own. In the 16th 
century, their descendants were sufficiently alive to the po- 
tentialities of trade and commerce to seek power and enrich- 
ment in this field. 

For this reason, too, the 13 cantons of the confederation, 
having but little to export and an energetic population to 
sustain, found a way of killing two birds with one stone by 
“exporting” their mercenary troops. For centuries to come, 
France, the German kings, and other European powers, great 
and small, were glad to avail themselves of the help of Swiss 
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mercenaries in the fighting of their wars. These troops were 
commanded by their own officers and flew their own standards 
and were never assimilated into the armies amongst which 
they fought. The Swiss Guard of the Vatican is the last relic 
of this custom. 

At home, also, for a certain period, men of the 16th century 
found ample opportunity to expend their energies in religious 
strife. The wave of reforms set going by Martin Luther reached 
Zurich in the early years of the century. The new faith was 
preached there by Ulrich Zwingli and the Catholic rites were 
abolished in 1525. Bern listened to the inspired teachings of 
Berthold Haller; Basel to John Hausschein, known as Oeco- 
lampade. Geneva became the refuge and the fortress of the 
French Huguenots and their leader, William Farel. By 1535, 
the power of the Bishop of Geneva had been entirely broken 
and the city became a sovereign republic. 

These religious conflicts provided a glorious opportunity for 
the still territorially ambitious-canton of Bern. Duke Charles 
VIII of Savoy, alarmed by the progress made by the Reformed 
Faith, commenced hostilities against Geneva. Bern came to 
the rescue and, at the same time, “peacefully” occupied, “liber- 
ated and annexed” Vaud, a fief of Savoy. The chief town of 
the district, Lausanne, remained the seat of the Bernese bailiff 
for two centuries. 

Thus, gradually, the Swiss confederation was assuming the 
form and structure that we know today. Two religious faiths 
—the Catholic and the Protestant—were accepted by the 13 
member states, seven of whom remained faithful to the Church 
of Rome: Uri, Schwyz, Unterwald, Lucerne, Zug, Fribourg, 
and Solothurn. 

Until the French Revolution, in 1789, Switzerland’s story 
remained more or less uneventful, at least so far as the outside 
world was concerned. The confederation ably succeeded in 
remaining clear of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) and 
obtained official recognition by the great powers of its status 
as a sovereign, neutral state by the treaty of Westphalia. 

Nevertheless, at home, the course of Swiss life did not run 
quite so smoothly. The ascendancy of the urban cantons—Bern, 
Zurich, Lucerne, and Basel—over the rural communities gained 
\rapidly. Vassal states were treated with anything but brother- 
ly leniency: heavy taxation, tolls, statute labour, filled the 
coffers of the all-powerful cantons whose administrations and 
government had passed into the hands of a few patrician fami- 
lies. Revolts of the peasant populations against this oligarchy 
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were sternly suppressed, as in the Peasant War of 1653. Almost 
a century later, in 1728, the heroic patriot of Vaud, Major 
Davel, was put to death by the Bernese for championing his 
country’s liberties. Throughout the 18th century, Switzerland 
smouldered with sedition and revolt. 

Despite this, Switzerland appeared to contemporary Europe 
as an idyllic state. The fashion for travel among the romantic 
Alps and along the no less romantic shores of Lake Geneva 
had been set by Jean Jacques Rousseau, the Geneva-born 
literary giant of the pre-revolution period. His novel, La Nou- 
velle Héloise, with its setting in Montreux and Chillon, had 
taken Europe by storm, Replete with cosy though dilapidated 
farmsteads, rugged mountains, and glittering lakes, Swiss rural 
communities still gave a reflection of peace in a Europe already 
tossed on the surge of revolutionary ideas. 

Close neighbour to France, Switzerland could scarcely escape 
the influence of the French Revolution. In Basel, Geneva, 
Zurich, and elsewhere, subject communities rose against their 
masters. In January 1798, the people of Vaud stormed against 
their Bernese bailiffs and proclaimed their independence, 
christening their new state the Lemanic Republic. The cry of 
“liberty and equality” sounded throughout the confederation 
like a trumpet call. 

This sudden dispersal of authority also served as an incentive 
for revolutionary France, whose armies invaded Switzerland in 
March 1798. First Vaud, then Bern, passed into their hands. 
The confederation of the thirteen cantons was doomed and in 
its place the French government established a tottering satellite 
state, the Helvetic Republic. The Republic of Geneva was 
annexed by France in the same year. 

The artificial structure of the new republic was foredoomed 
to failure. It became the butt of conflicting interests and po- 
litical factions. Finally, in 1803, Napoleon Bonaparte inter- 
vened and imposed his mediation, obtaining the restoration 
of a federal regime. Six states joined the new confederation: 
St. Gallen, Grisons, Aargau, Thurgau, Ticino, and Vaud. Legis- 
lative powers were vested in a federal diet presided over by 
a chief Landammann, who remained in office one year. Under 
this regime, Switzerland enjoyed ten years of peace. 

Unfortunately, Switzerland lay directly on the routes that 
were to lead the coalition armies of 1813 to victory against 
Napoleon and, despite the diet’s declaration of neutrality, the 
Austrian army—160,000 strong—marched into Switzerland at 
Basel and Schaffhausen. In December 1813, the diet annulled 
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Napoleon’s act of mediation and freed the confederation from 
the tutelage of France. 

Attempts were then made by Bern and Zurich to restore the 
old oligarchy, but the now sovereign cantons, such as Vaud 
and Aargau, found an unexpected champion in the person of 
Emperor Alexander I of Russia. Under his sternly liberal eye, 
the diet was forced to elaborate a new federal pact that was 
presented to and accepted by the powers, gathered together in 
godlike assembly, at Vienna, in 1815, their purpose being to 
reorganize Europe. Switzerland’s 1815 constitution included 
three more member states: Valais, Neuchatel, and Geneva. 
And so at last, after more than 500 years, Switzerland achieved 
its final shape and unity: a confederation of 22 sovereign states. 

Nevertheless, all was not yet in order in the federal house. 
Conflicting interests were still at war and the political structure 
remained insecure until 1848 when, after a series of revolution- 
ary movements and the religious Sonderbund civil war, a new 
constitution was drawn up and accepted by the 22 states. This 
constitution was further revised and completed in 1874. The 
bicameral system of government was established together with 
the rights of referendum and initiative. 

The Swiss confederation is usually looked upon as an excep- 
tionally “lucky” nation. Since the late 19th century, it has 
managed successfully to keep out of world wars and revolutions. 
Its people seem to sit securely upon an apparently impregnable 
Alpine stronghold and watch the world go by. 

This is not quite the case, however. This immunity is the 
fruit of a wise policy, elaborated with keen foresight and strict- 
ly followed. The renunciation of all territorial expansion ac- 
cepted by the confederation as a whole in 1515, involved the 
policy of neutrality, more and more clearly understood and 
applied as the centuries marched on. _ 

Composed of three racial groups, the Swiss confederation 
cannot afford to abandon this age-old policy, because in so doing 
it would lay itself open to disruption. The necessity of having 
a neutral state at the strategically vital crossroads of Alpine 
routes was recognized by the great powers at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, confirmed by the League of Nations, and again 
by the belligerents in World War II. For this reason also, the 
confederation has wisely refused to admit new member states, 

even though the populations of the Gex district in France and 
of the Vorarlberg (Austria) have sought this favour in recent 
‘years, the latter in 1920. 


A LESSON IN DEMOCRACY 
Greased Rifles And Referenda | 


The Swiss federal constitution as it stands today, although 
slowly evolved from the pact of 1291, was achieved in three 
stages during the 19th century. The 1815 federal pact—which 
received the blessing of the great powers at the Vienna Con- 
gress—made a new Switzerland emerge from the Napoleonic 
wars, but heralded a period of internal religious and political 
conflict. This pact was replaced in 1848 by the federal con- 
stitution, instituting a bicameral legislative body called the 
Federal Assembly and composed of a National Council and State | 
Council. Executive powers were vested in the Federal Council 
and the Federal Tribunal served as the Supreme Court of 
Appeal. The cantons each conserved their own governments 
and undertook not to form alliances amongst themselves and 
to leave to the federal government the care of conducting 
negotiations with the outside world. Bern was selected as the 
federal capital. 

The new regime proved acceptable to all the cantons; it had 
been elaborated with the cooperation of them all and was not 
submitted to the approval of the great powers. The Swiss 
confederation thus took its place among the nations as a wholly 
independent, sovereign state. 

Nevertheless, as time went on, it was found that the 1848 — 
constitution was in many respects insufficient; it was revised and 
augmented in 1874. The powers vested in the federal government — 
were increased, especially as regards the militia army. Com- 
pulsory, free schooling was to be introduced throughout the 
territory of the confederation, although the application of the 
law remained a cantonal matter. Two liberties were introduced: 
the rights of initiative and referendum. By the former, any male 
citizen, provided he can obtain the signature of 50,000 of his 
fellows, may propose the introduction of a new law to the 
federal assembly. Referendum means that 30,000 signatures 
suffice to force the federal government to submit any enactment 
to popular approval. 

In brief, the structure of the Swiss federal constitution can be 
summarized as follows: a bicameral legislative body, the Federal 
Assembly, is composed of two houses: the National Council 
(corresponding to the U.S. House of Representatives) to which | 
one deputy per 22,000 population is elected, and the States 
Council (equivalent to the U.S. Senate) in which sit two repre-_ 
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sentatives of each canton. The executive body is the Federal 
Council, composed of seven members (elected for four years, but 
almost always re-elected, save in exceptional cases), who rotate 
each year in the office of President of the Confederation. 

Each canton is a republic, a sovereign state having its own 
government composed of an executive (State Council, Govern- 
ment Council etc.) and a legislative (Cantonal Council, Great 
Council, ete.) branch. They have almost full control of can- 
tonal affairs: education, public health, police, cantonal taxes, 
ete. 

Federal and most cantonal elections are held every four 
years. 

The civic-minded Swiss voter has quite a busy time. He is 
called to the polls frequently to voice his opinion (by ballot) on 
federal, cantonal, and municipal laws, policies, and enactments. 
Voting days are always set for weekends, to ensure that as many 
voters as possible will go to the polls. Nevertheless, in recent 
years, there has been a marked falling off in number of votes 
recorded, indicating a certain apathy among the population. 


Outdoor Parliaments 


Three cantons and two “half” cantons hold a popular open-air 
parliament once a year in spring. Every last Sunday in April 
and the first in May, voters of Glarus, Appenzell (Inner and 
Outer Rhodes) and Unterwald (Obwald and Nidwald) are con- 
vened to their Landsgemeinde, held in the main squares of the 


» small capital towns of Stans, Sarnen, Trogen, or Hundwil 


(alternatively) and Glarus. Voters elect their magistrates for 


_ the coming year and vote “yes” or “no” by show of hands for any 
_ hew cantonal legislation that may be put before them. 


Appenzell can boast of having the largest Landsgemeinde— 


| 10,000 to 12,000 men and no women! They gather in the public 


rr 


square at Trogen or Hundwil, and the ceremony is opened by 
: the arrival of the magistrates in office headed by their chief, 
_ called the Landammann. They are preceded by a band of fifes 


and drums and take their stand on a central platform, from 


| where they address the crowd. When the elections have been 
_ held and discussion on legislation is completed, the ceremony 


ends with a mutual exchange of vows. The Landammann takes 

| an oath that he will be faithful to the people who have elected 
him and he is answered by an oath of allegiance from the 
electors: “And having understood fully all that has been read 
to me this day, I shall hold to its truth, faithfully and without 
Swerving. So do I desire, and may God help me.” 
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A quaint ritual it is, in which religion and politics are closely 
intermingled: prayers, psalm-singing, and patriotic songs lend 
a solemn air to the ceremony. The men who are going to vote 
all carry a sword tucked into their Sunday suit, as a symbol of 
their rights and freedoms. Most remarkable to the onlooker is 
this crowd of black-clad men—Sunday suits are usually black, 
made of coarse serge and ill-fitting—with their clodhopper 
boots. Many of these rugged, weather-beaten faces are bearded, 
all are intense with concentration on the matter in hand. 


The Landsgemeinde are ancient institutions, once common to 
all Swiss cantons, and date back to the 13th century. In the old 
days, they were convened whenever a nation-shaking decision 
had to be taken: in 1765, for example, the people of Schwyz were | 
called 24 times to vote for this or that. 


One important element in Swiss civic life is the commune. 
It is the town or village—in other words, the community—to 
which each family is bound by the accident of birth. Every 
Swiss, wherever he may live, remains legally attached to the 
commune of origin of his family, and his commune must help 
him in case of destitution. In the old times, burghership implied 
both obligations and advantages; today, there are few communes 
that still make gifts in kind to their burghers resident in their 
territory, gifts such as wood for the winter from the communal 
forests, cheese, butter, and so on. 


By birth, the members of each family remain burgesses of the 
father’s commune of origin. After marriage, a woman assumes 
the citizenship of her husband’s commune. Citizenship of a 
commune can be bought, and this kind of “naturalization” is 
necessary often for men of other cantons or communes who wish 
to hold administrative posts in their town of residence. Aliens 
who wish to be naturalized Swiss must also buy the citizenship 
of a commune, as well as federal and cantonal “nationality.” 
Swiss men receive their franchise when they turn 20, but the 
womenfolk have no federal vote. 


The latest bill for federal voting rights for women was 
defeated at the poll by the all-male electorate in February, 
1959. But women now have the vote in cantonal and communal 
matters in the cantons of Vaud, Geneva and Neuchatel. The 
woman’s suffrage movement, started in 1898, is also gaining 
ground in other cantons, but progress is slow. The women 
themselves are partly to blame. Their Majority shows too 
little interest in politics and civic affairs. There is even a 
fairly active “Women’s League Against the Vote”. 


ae 
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The Swiss Army 


The militia army of Switzerland is one of the most character- 
istic institutions of the country and unique of its kind. 

Every able-bodied male citizen is a soldier. At the age of 19 
he is called for medical examination to be passed or refused for 
military service, which begins the following year. The initial 
period of training, the recruit school, is of 120 days, and a 
strenuous one. When the young soldier returns home, he takes 
his uniform and full kit with him, so as to be prepared in case 
of emergency and also for the subsequent three-week periods 
of “refresher courses” he will have to serve ten times until he 
is 36. Men up to that age belong to the Elite; those of 37 to 48 
to the Landwehr, while the Landsturm is composed of men 
from 49 to 60. The two latter groups serve only two- or one- 
week courses every three years. Recruits aiming for rank 
have to serve an extra 148 days for non-commissioned officer 
and a further like period for second lieutenant. Men exempted 
from military service can serve in auxiliary forces (air raid 
wardens etc.), or have to pay an annual military tax. Fireman’s 
service is also compulsory, including foreign male residents up 
to the age of 45, but you can get around it by paying the 


- municipal fire tax. 


Army instructors are career men, as are the high-ranking 
officers serving on the G.H.Q. staff in Bern. In peacetime the 


highest authority of the militia army is the Federal Military 


Department and its head (who is always one of the seven mem- 
bers of the Federal Council). In times of emergency, that is to 
say, on the first day of general mobilization, the Federal Council 
appoints a supreme army chief, selected from the G.H.Q. staff. 
The Commander-in-Chief holds office until all danger of war 
or invasion is past. ; 

This organization, which is purely a defence weapon, is highly 
efficient and speedy in its working. For example, the Swiss 
frontiers were entirely manned, every officer and soldier at his 
post, before the British House of Commons heard the announce- 
‘ment of the official declaration that World War II had begun. 

And speaking of the Swiss army brings us to the question of 
Swiss neutrality, for the protection of which the military system 

has been devised. Neutrality is for Switzerland far more than a 
‘political line of conduct adopted to meet the contingencies of a 
decade or period: it is a fundamental necessity and a basic 
‘element of her national structure. 
From early times, Switzerland has constituted herself the 
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guardian of strategically important international routes, and the 
significance of this geographically imposed task was sanctioned 
by the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, confirmed in 1815, when the 
Congress of Vienna explicitly announced its “formal and un- 
conditional recognition of Switzerland’s neutrality,” in 1919 by 
the treaty of Versailles and’again in 1920, when the Council of 
the League of Nations admitted the “unique position” of Switzer- 
land, “conditioned by a centuries-old tradition explicitly in- 
corporated in international law.” In 1939, also, the nations at 
war individually confirmed their recognition of this status. 

The only nationalized utilities in Switzerland are the post 
office, telegraph and telephone and the main network of rail- 
roads (the Swiss Federal Railroads). Other utilities are private, 
or municipal enterprises—gas works, streetcars, branch line 
railroads, and so on—but in some cases are subsidized by 
cantonal governments. Hydroelectric power plants are also 
owned by private companies under federal or cantonal grant. 
Freedom of trade and industry is one of the fundamental clauses 
of the federal constitution, and everything possible is done to 
encourage private enterprise. 


PROSPERITY WITHOUT SMOKE 


Craftsmanship Comes Naturally 


The 19th-century slogan describing Switzerland as “the play- 
ground of Europe” seems to have created a general impression— 
further heightened by the intensified travel advertising of recent 
years—that Switzerland is the land where cowherds in quaint 
attire yodel eternally to bell-decked cows against a somewhat 
hazy Alpine background, from which chalet-like factories pour 
out a stream of watches, musicboxes, and chocolate, while a host 
of hotels accommodate the upper-crust of international society. 
How wrong this conception is can easily be proved by a few 
statistics. Only 17% of the population is occupied in agriculture 
and 3% in the catering trades, whereas 45% are factory and 
industrial workers. 

The most important and characteristic feature of Switzerland’s 
trade is that the staple industries are directed essentially towards 
export, because the domestic market is far too small to absorb 
their output. Switzerland must export in order to obtain even 
the essentials of life, for her natural resources are so restricted 
that even fodder, many foodstuffs, minerals, iron, and coal must 
be imported. As it is, the annual Swiss trade balance is always 
normally in the red, but the deficit is made good by a group of 
“invisible exports:” banking and insurance, shipping and for- 
warding, the travel trades, dividends on capital invested abroad. 

In the main, Switzerland has concentrated on industries that 
require as few raw materials as possible and a great deal of 
skilled labour to produce commodities of high value and small 
bulk. The exception to this is the heavy engineering industry. 

Travelers in Switzerland are astonished to find large industrial 
centres such as those in the neighbourhood of Zurich (Winter- 
thur, Baden, Oerlikon, Schlieren, Altstatten) or Basel (Olten) 
and towns like Bienne, St. Gallen, La Chaux-de-Fonds, Wohlen, 
which, though by no means large, are centres of important 
industrial regions, specializing in the production of this or that 


' export commodity. British and American visitors, accustomed 
_ to all the gloom, smoke and smog of great factory cities, are 


sometimes astounded to find that they have traveled right 


' through a Swiss industrial region without being aware of it, save 


for having noticed a few fairly large white buildings here and 
there. The cleanliness of Swiss factories is due to the fact that 
the industrial plant is electrically driven; there are few chimney 
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stacks anywhere, save for chemicals, foundries, and smelting 
plants, and where they are necessary, they are, if possible, placed 
outside a city and appear as a mere speck against a background 
of fields and hills. They are more concentrated, it is true, around 
Basel and Zurich. 

Engineering. Heavy engineering products such as diesel and 
marine engines are made in Baden, Zurich, and its neighbour- 
hood. A great variety of special machinery for different trades 
is also made and textile machines are specialties that find 
excellent markets abroad. Precision engineering, in many cases 
closely allied to the watchmaking crafts, has developed into the 
making of machine tools and, combined with the country’s 
hydroelectric resources, given rise to a flourishing electrotech- 
nical industry producing a great diversity of equipment ranging 
from highpowered turbines and transformers to the smallest of 
remote control and scientific apparatus. The heavy industries 
are concentrated in central and northern Switzerland. 

Watchmaking. This world-famous industry, which has devel- 
oped slowly over the course of several centuries, is concentrated 
chiefly along the Jura frontier, from Geneva to Schaffhausen, 
but it has also spread to Solothurn and even to the Ticino. 

It is perhaps one of the most highly organized industries in 
the world. The movement of a watch is built of some 126 to 200 
parts, some so small as to be almost invisible to the naked eye. 
Manufacturers have therefore specialized in the making of this 
or that part, or of rough movements, cases, attachments, and so 
forth, and supply mass-produced standardized and interchange- 
able products that are mounted, tested, and exported under a 
brand name by other firms. Most manufacturers assembling the 
parts have some process or device to distinguish their products. 
Just a few make their movements entirely in their own plant. 
Standardization of the watch has placed the industry on a new 
footing, making repair and servicing easy all over the world. 

The destinies and policy of the watch trades are presided over 
by the Swiss Watch Chamber of Commerce at La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, whose membership list includes all manufacturers and 
allied trades. The industry is considered to be of sufficient 
national importance for essential questions and price control to 
be referred to federal departments in Bern. 

Not all watch parts are factory made. Throughout the Jura 
there are hundreds of skilled craftsmen specialized in this or 
that, who prefer to work in their own homes. Contractors and 
subcontractors, known as établisseurs, place large ordets with 
them, especially in boom years. 
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In the factories themselves, every worker does one particular 
job for which he (or she) has been specially trained. The speed 
and accuracy with which they work, handling almost invisible 
parts, punching tiny holes, and bushing microscopic jewels, is 
amazing. 

Cleanliness is essential in this industry. If possible, factories 
are built well away from roads among fields where there is no 
risk of dust. The workers must change their footwear and don 
spotless, white overalls on arriving at the works; walls and 
stairs are washed down once a day. In the workshops, benches 
are placed all round wide bays, lighted with clear, sheet glass. 

Horology has become a science and many firms have their 
own research laboratories or work in conjunction with the Hor- 
ological Research Institute at Neuchatel. 

Training and technical colleges throughout the Jura region 
prepare the growing generation for the many crafts and skills 
allied to watchmaking, thereby ensuring that a constant stream 
of fresh energy is poured into the industry. 

Textiles. The textile industries are concentrated in central and 
eastern Switzerland, and several developed from domestic crafts. 

Zurich is the centre of a thriving silk spinning and weaving 
trade that has specialized in the production of tie-silks. Ribbons 
are made in Basel. In both cities rayon manufacture is 
progressing. 

Perhaps the most widely known of Swiss textile products are 
the embroideries, lovely eyelet fabrics, and organdies to which 
St. Gallen has lent its name, but which are also made both in 
the canton of Appenzell and in Thurgau. The industry is not 
entirely mechanized, and embroidery has remained a domestic 
eraft in these regions. Fine lawns, grosgrain fabrics, cotton 
goods, and linen are spun and woven in St. Gallen, Glarus, the 
Zurich Oberland, at Langenthal, and in the Toggenburg district, 
where finishing trades also thrive, handling piecegoods sent, not 
only by Swiss manufacturers, but also from England, France, 
and elsewhere for special processing. 

One particular branch of the textile trade has been centralized 
in Wohlen (Canton Aargau): the manufacture of millinery 
braids, a development of the old local domestic craft of weaving 
and plaiting fine straws. Wohlen is a great supplier of straw 

_ goods (synthetic and natural) to world fashion centres, especial- 
ly Paris. 

Chemicals. Basel is the centre of the Swiss chemical industry, 
although factories and small pharmaceutical firms are to be 
found all over the country. 
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The main products of this activity are dyestuffs and industrial 
resins, pharmaceuticals and perfumes. A few heavy chemical 
plants have been established at Basel, Zurzach, Monthey, Viege, 
Bex, Bodio, Vallorbe, Turgi, Mels, and Aarau, and aluminium is 
produced at Martigny, Neuhausen, and Chippis. 

It is hardly necessary to mention chocolate, evaporated and 
dietetic milks, and cheese, the most popular of Swiss export 
products. Canning plants now absorb the surplus fruit and 
vegetables grown on the home market, and tobacco, quite a 
flourishing crop in some districts, is used for the domestic cigar 
and cigarette industry. 

This extremely brief review of the staple industries certainly 
does not exhaust the list of activities carried on in the busy little 
hive that is Switzerland. There are innumerable small factories 
all over the country producing quite well-known commodities 
ranging from typewriters to musical boxes, from glass and 
chinaware to sports equipment and toys. 

Production must necessarily remain on a comparatively small 
scale, as compared with that of great industrial countries, and 
this factor has caused the Swiss to concentrate chiefly on the 
quality and good craftsmanship of high-priced goods and to 
avoid cheap mass-produced commodities. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Cuisine?... Kochkunst ?... Cucina? 


Swiss cooking, like the patchwork that is Switzerland, is a 
medley drawn from several countries. It has borrowed from the 
French cuisine, the German Kochkunst, and the Italian cucina. 
Gastronomic pleasures are appreciated by the Swiss, and their 
home cooking has been brought to a fine art by the housewives 
without the aid of tinned or packaged foods. 

However, the traveler in Switzerland is more concerned with 
the art of the professional chef, and in many reputed restaurants 
and hotels he will catch glimpses of highhatted maitres queuz, 
master cooks commanding a bevy of skilled helpers. Innumerable 
inns and small restaurants all over the country do a thriving 
trade with Swiss and local patrons, who know that here—or 
there—one can enjoy a specialty dish. Many popular regional 
dishes relished for centuries in farmstead kitchens now appear 
on the best menus. 

Originally devised in Vaud, Valais, or Geneva—no one quite 
knows which, for all three of these cantons claim priority— 
fondue is the dish that set the fashion for dunking when it was 
introduced to the United States at the Swiss Pavilion at the 
1940 New York World Fair. It is a concoction of cheese—Gruyére 
or Vacherin—diced and melted and skilfully mixed with a 
soupcon of garlic, a teaspoonful of flour, and a portion of wine 
or Kirsch (eaw de vie made from cherries). The richly aromatic 
whole is brought to the table in the pipkin and placed on a spirit 
lamp in the centre of the table. Guests armed with long-handled 
forks spear small squares of bread which are thrust in turn into 
the steaming dish. : 

The eating of fondue is a fine art. Each guest who fails to 
withdraw his morsel of bread from the pipkin is called upon to 
offer a bottle of wine to the company. 

Fondue is a most satisfying dish. Those who have not acquired 
the habit feel uncomfortably replete after only a few mouthfuls. 
Halfway through the repast a halt is called, presumably to draw 
breath, and the pause is mellowed by a small glass of Kirsch. 
Guests are warned never, never, to drink water or beer after 
fondue, but only white wine, Kirsch, tea, or coffee. The season 
for fondue begins in early September and continues merrily 
until-summer. 

It is understandable that, in a country famed for its dairy 
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produce, cheese is an important food item. A great variety of 
cheeses are made in Switzerland, ranging from the widely 
exported Gruyére and Emmentaler to the less known Jura 
delicacy, Téte de Moine, which must be scraped from its sugar- 
cone shaped cake. Vacherin is a fine cream cheese, made in Jura 
and Alpine pastures during the summer and stored by the cow- 
herds in round boxes made of tree bark; it is “ripe” in late 
November and adorns the Christmas and New Year table. The 
Valais produces the slightly insipid, rather hard and very delicate 
Bagnes and Conches, also made in Alpine pastures and used for 
raclette. The Ticino favours the locally made Piora and Muggio 
or, for grating, Sbrinz (rather like Parmesan). Schabzieger,. 
made with herbs, is a Glarus specialty. 


Cheese and Other Specialties 


Among the cheese dishes popular in Switzerland, the Valais 
raclette runs a good second to fondue. It is not served at just any 
restaurant, for its making requires an open fire to which a half 
cake of Conches or Bagnes is exposed and, as it softens, it is 
scraped directly onto your plate, to be eaten with potatoes 
boiled-in-their-skins, pickled spring onions, and gherkins. 

Salées au fromage, or cheese cakes, are eaten all the year 
round and can be bought in most bakers’ shops. Nevertheless, 
their yearly climax of popularity is at the Lausanne Swiss Comp- 
toir, the national autumn trade and agricultural fair. Big brother 
to the Salée is the Gdteau au fromage. Then, too, there is the 
Croiite au fromage, the Swiss version of the Welsh rarebit. 

Kdssuppe, or cheese soup, is a specialty of central Switzerland, 
served in Lucerne, Zug, and neighbouring cantons. 

In the western lake district of Switzerland (Lakes Geneva, 
Neuchatel, Bienne, Morat), delicious fish specialties are served 
in summer, when fresh-water fishermen can ply their trade to 
their heart’s content. Friture de perchettes (fried filets of small 
lake perch) are served piping hot in butter. With a glass of local 
white wine and a romantic view at hand, what better end to a 
warm summer’s day can a gourmet wish? Pike (brochet), gray- 
ling (ombre), char (ombre chevalier), and trout also appear on 
western Swiss menus. Blue Lake trout (from the hatcheries at 
Blausee on the Spiez-Kandersteg route) are a great delicacy. 

Crotites aux morilles (morels on toast) are great favourites as 
a luncheon or supper dish when mushrooms are in season. And: 
Fribourg cooks are specialists in the making of mushroom sauces. 

Country-cured pork meats abound in this region and weekly 
markets are replete with sausages of all kinds: saucisse au chow 
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and au foie, saucisson, boutefas, neighbouring with smoked 
hams and pork chops. Served with boiled leeks or French beans, 
they make a most appetizing dish. Genevans are partial to pieds 
de porc au madére (pig’s trotters with Madeira sauce). 
Choucroute garnie (sauerkraut with broiled ham and Vienna 
sausages) also agreeably replenishes the inner man. 

A Valais specialty in great demand is viande séchée (dried 
beef or pork). The meat is not cured, but dried in airy barns in 
Alpine valleys, where the air is crisp and dry. Cut wafer-thin, 
with pickled spring onions and gherkins, it makes an ideal snack. 

PGtisserie—all those temptingly displayed little cakes seen in 
tearooms and bakeries throughout Switzerland—is not a western 
Swiss specialty. But in the region under review, you will find 
petits pains de Rolle (sugar buns); the cuchéole of Fribourg 
(large sweetened bread loaves made with eggs); merveilles, 
crisp, sweet wafers, fried in oil and served on high days and 
holidays; gdteau au nillon, a rather stodgy salted cake made 
from greubons, the dialect word for the residue of melted lard; 
bricelets, a square, waffle-like, sweet wafer; tresse, fine white 
bread in plaited form. 

In Bern you will find Bernerplatte listed on the menu; it is a 
Rabelaisian dish of sauerkraut or French beans “garnished,” 
that is to say piled high, with broiled ham, pork chops, Vienna 
sausage, smoked sausages, and other delicacies. Rdschti is the 
German Swiss form of fried potatoes, excellent when served 
with small squares of fried bacon. Mistkratzerli is a dish much 
favoured in the Rhine cantons—young roast cock fresh from the 
farmyard served with baked potatoes. 

St. Gallen has Schiiblig, a special type of veal sausage; Zurich 
its Ziirchertopf (macaroni, minced meat, tomato sauce, oven- 
baked en casserole), Geschnetzeltes (minced veal with thick 
cream sauce) and Leberspiessli (liver skewered and fried). Basel 
is partial to Klopfer, a particularly succulent cervelas sausage. 

In these regions, too, you will find delicious lake and river fish: 
trout, pike, red mullet, ferra (a type of Central European 
salmon). 

_ Lucerne has a specialty called Kugelipastete, a vol-au-vent 
served with Luzerner Allerlei, a vegetable and mushroom salad. 

‘Pork meat in sausage form has a variety of names, each locality 
\having a special recipe for their making: Knackerli and Pantli 
(Appenzell), Mostméckli, and Kalberwurst (the latter being 
made of calf’s liver). The Grisons boasts of its Salsiz (small 
salami), Tiges, Beinwurst, Engadiner Wurst, and Leberwurst. - 

Cakes and sweetmeats are equally varied in this part of the 
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world. Leckerli are Basel specialties that have found favour all 
over Switzerland; they are a sort of spiced honey cake, flat and 
oblong in shape, with a thin coating of sugar icing on top. In 
Bern, they are sold with a white sugar bear for decoration. Fast- 
nachtkitichli are a sort of merveille eaten in Zurich at Mardi Gras 
festivities. Gugelhopf are large, high bunlike cakes with a hol- 
lowed centre, useful for stuffing with whipped cream. Schaff- 
hauserzungen, which as the name implies are made in Schaff- 
hausen, are cream-filled cakes; Fladen and Krapfen are rich 
fruitcakes made with pears, nuts, and almond paste. Birnbrot 
is a less interesting fruitcake made chiefly of dried pears. 

In the Ticino, much has been borrowed from Italian cooking. 
Here menus list ravioli al pomidoro (ravioli with tomato sauce), 
risotto con funghi (which means “with mushrooms”), fritto 
misto alla ticinese (mixed grill), polenta. Coppa and zampone 
are Ticino sausages and busecca is a soup made from tripe, while 
zuppa del paese is a thick, vegetable broth. Snails—lwmachi— 
are served with a walnut paste and panettone is a plain fruit 
cake, shaped rather like the northern Gugelhopf, an impor- 
tation from Lombardy. 


Wines 


The Swiss, especially the populations of the west and south, 
are great drinkers of wine, which is for them what beer is to an 
Englishman or an espresso to an Italian. That is to say, when 
two Swiss buddies get together for a friendly drink, they order 
three decis (decilitres) of open wine. White wine is appreciated 
as an appetizer in preference to a cocktail or vermouth. Travelers 
in Switzerland soon learn to value the advantage of being able 
to drink, at any café or wayside inn, at any hour of the day, a 
glass of these excellent vintages. 

Much of the vine stock cultivated in Switzerland is the Chas- 
selas, imported from Burgundy. In Canton Valais, Rhineland 
stock, especially the green Silvaner, has been imported, together 
with the famous Black Pinot from Burgundy. Ticino wines are 
produced mostly from Nostrano, Americano or Isabelle and a 
little Bordeaux stock. It is said that the Romans first introduced 
the vine into Switzerland. At all events, in the 10th century, 
Good Queen Bertha of Burgundy encouraged her vassals in the 
Lake Geneva region to carry on this husbandry. 

Vaud wines are divided into two major groups: Lavaux (Déza- 
lay, Epesses, Rivaz, St. Saphorin, etc.), and La Céte (Féchy, 
Luins, Begnins, etc). A third, smaller group is the Vaud Chablais 
wines, produced in the Alpine foothills from Montreux to Aigle. 
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A fourth wine-producing region in the canton is at the southern 
end of Lake Neuchatel (Bonvillars, Vully, Concise). 

Valais has a dry climate and long, hot summers, ideal for the 
cultivation of vines. Fendant is a popular white wine and Dole 
the most commonly drunk open red. Specialty wines of delicious 
bouquet are also produced: Johannisberg (similar to Rhine 
wine), Riesling, Hermitage, Malvoisie (a sweet dessert wine). 

Neuchatel produces light, sparkling vintages, usually sold 
under the name of their canton of origin. A Neuchatel wine is 
said to be “excellent” when a star forms in the glass as it is 
being poured. 

Ticino is a great producer of wine, but until recent years the 
vintages here have been of inferior quality. Modern methods of 
vinification and the introduction of new stock have brought 
forth smooth, fruity white wines (Nebbiolo, Bonarda, Freisa, 
Merlot) and the rich red Nostrano. Genuine pure Nostrano is, 
unfortunately, available only in small] quantities. It is hard to 
find anywhere, unless you know. some Swiss gourmets. 

Central Switzerland has the Zurich vintages (Herrliberg, 
Meilen, Erlenbach, and Limmat). Schaffhausen boasts of its 
Blaurock, Hallauer and Kaferstein; the Grisons of the light 
red Maienfelder, Flascher and Zizerser. 


ART VS. NATURE 
Could Michelangelo Have Created The Matterhorn? 


If Switzerland has failed to produce a Rembrandt, a Beethoven 
or a Milton, she has through the years maintained an enviably 
high standard of cultural achievement. One needs only the 
strength to resist the sublimity of the country’s Alpine landscape 
to discover her vast resources of painting, sculpture, religious 
art, antiquarian treasures, and architecture. Switzerland’s 
cultural heritage is not only preserved in her museums and 
cathedrals, but in her living cities and towns, where ancient 
splendor may be seen in contrast with sleek modern brilliance, 
expressing side by side the cultural life of the past and present 
The visitor to Switzerland need not apologize for being over- 
whelmed by her natural attractions—no one will deny that they 
are compelling—but at the same time he may, if he wishes, gain 
an insight into the past that has made the Swiss the way they 
are, and enjoy the pleasure of participating in their day-to-day 
cultural activities. 

Of all the arts, music plays the largest part in Switzerland. 
Few cities of Europe can boast of a more exciting concert season 
than Zurich. Basel, Bern, Lausanne, Geneva, and Winterthur 
are not far behind. If you are planning to be in any of these 
cities between November and May you can count on a musically 
interesting evening. Good seats are moderately priced and are 
usually available up to the time of performance. 

Summer is music festival time in Switzerland, the June Festival 
in Zurich and the Lucerne August-September Festival heading 
the list of events, with smaller-scale but equally interesting 
attractions scheduled annually in Lausanne, Geneva, Montreux, 
Zermatt, St. Moritz, Gstaad and Locarno, featuring interna- 
tionally known orchestras and soloists. Programs and book- 
ings for these festivals are obtainable in advance through your 
travel agency or from the Swiss National Tourist Office. 

Until recently, there have been no Swiss composers of great 
importance. Richard Wagner, however, completed Die Meister- 
singer, Siegfried, and Gdtterdémmerung while living near Lu- 
cerne from 1866 to 1873, and his Villa Triebschen is now a Wagner 
museum. Earlier, while living in Zurich, he wrote Tristan und 
Isolde and Parsifal. The late Arthur Honegger is perhaps the 
best known of the Swiss moderns. Among living Swiss com- 
posers, Frank Martin and Rolf Liebermann are best known. 
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Uncovering the various strata that record Switzerland’s cul- 
tural evolution, one begins with the Romans, who occupied 
Switzerland just before the beginning of the Christian era. 
Although the Romans were more interested in commerce than 
art, many fine examples of their sculpture may be seen in the 
Musée Romaine, a part of the well-preserved Roman theater at 
Avenches, a town that, under the name of Aventicum, was an 
important city of the Empire. The magnificent gold bust of 
Marcus Aurelius unearthed there in 1939 may now be seen in 
Lausanne’s Musée des Beaux-Arts. 

The art of the Dark Ages has perhaps survived best in illu- 
minated manuscripts. The exquisite baroque library of the 
abbey of St. Gallen houses Europe’s most celebrated collection of 
such works, including famous 8th and 9th-century Irish 
manuscripts (the town was founded in the 7th century by 
Gallus, an Irish missionary), an 8th-century Virgil, and the 
wonderfully preserved plan of the abbey itself, probably the 
oldest architectural plan in existence. 

Although the Romanesque influence was felt in Switzerland 
and is represented today by 11th and 12th-century churches in 
the Ticino (the Italian-speaking section of the country), Thun, 
the canton of Vaud, and Schaffhausen, as well as in sections of 
the cathedrals at Basel, Zurich, and Geneva, the remains of this 
period in Switzerland are of relatively little interest, except to 
specialists. 

Painting in Switzerland was dominated during the 15th and 
16th century by two German immigrants, Conrad Witz and Hans 
Holbein. The best work of the former may be seen in the 
museums of Basel and Geneva. No one interested in Gothic art 
should miss Witz’s altarpiece created for the Geneva Cathedral 
in 1444 which includes the earliest known European landscape 
painting. This magnificent work is now in the Geneva Museum 
of Art and History. 

One of the most remarkable aspects of the historical develop- 
ment of Swiss art is its almost total immunity from the influences 
of the Italian and French Renaissance. The fierce Protestantism 
of late 16th and 17th-century Switzerland stopped Renaissance 
sensuality at the border and dealt a blow to Swiss art from which 
it is only now beginning to recover. The baroque style that 
evolved from the Renaissance in the rest of Europe was coldly 
rejected, and were it not for the abbey of St. Gallen, Einsiedeln, 
and a few scattered monastic churches, the gap between late 
Gothic and modern art in Switzerland would be complete. 

If Switzerland has an art hero, it is Ferdinand Hodler, a 
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Bernese painter who died in 1918. Hodler was a genius of the 
first rank, but, unfortunately, his inspiration never crossed the 
emotional or intellectual borders of his own country. His can- 
vases, which probably would be difficult to sell anywhere else, 
bring fabulous prices in Switzerland. 

The Swiss government and private collectors encourage their 
painters and sculptors in a simple and direct manner—by buying 
their work. Cantonal and federal office buildings, post offices, 
parks, schools, and private homes are filled with the work of 
contemporary artists. 

No commentary on Swiss art would be complete without 
special mention of her museums and private collections. The | 
permanent collections of the Zurich and Basel museums are 
noteworthy, and there is sure to be something worth seeing in 
the excellent museums of many of the smaller cities, but the 
Swiss seem to have an extraordinary talent for organizing and 
presenting exhibits of the works of foreign artists. These shows 
are not always as well publicized as they should be, but the Swiss 
national and local tourist offices can supply you with a list of the 
current attractions along these lines. 

Individual collectors in Switzerland have amassed in their 
own homes and galleries a collection of paintings and sculpture 
from the Renaissance to the present day that staggers the imagi- 
nation. The Reinhart collection in Winterthur, the Miller 
collection in Solothurn, and the Thyssen collection housed in the 
Villa Favorita near Locarno are the three largest, and they may 
be seen by appointment upon written application. Other col- 
lections, too numerous to mention, are more difficult of access, 
but generally they may be visited if one approaches the owner in 
the proper way. 

In the graphic arts, Swiss designers and craftsmen are inter- 
nationally known, Although the monstrous roadside billboard 
is unknown, advertising posters such as those by Donald Brun, 
Honegger-Lavater, and Miiller-Brockman, seen mostly on kiosks 
or spaces specially assigned to them, are popular and will prob- 
ably please you. Similarly, the design, typography, and coloring 
of ordinary signs in public places and on store fronts are often 
striking. The Swiss also excel in book production: the Skira 
artbooks, published in Geneva, are of unequalled excellence. 

Modern architecture has reached its fullest development in 
Switzerland in the construction of churches, schools, public 
buildings and large-scale housing projects. The Church of St. 
Antonius in Basel, built in 1927, and the neighboring St. Johannes, 
erected ten years later, are internationally known monuments of 
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modern ecclesiastical architecture. The Bern Industrial School, 
the University of Fribourg, and the Bruderholz School in Basel 
are leading examples of advanced school design in Switzerland, 
and the recently constructed Ecole Primaire in the Jura watch- 
making town of Le Locle, with its long, low, sweeping lines and 
flashing colors, is one of the most startling innovations in school 
construction to be found anywhere. 

Gottfried Keller, C. F. Meyer, Nobel-Prize winner Carl 
Spitteler and C, F. Ramuz are better-known Swiss writers of 
the pre-war period. The contemporary dramatists Friedrich 
Dirrenmatt and Max Frisch have been very successful, even 
outside the German-language theater. They are typical of the 
switch from a largely pastoral-romantic to a tougher, realistic 
brand of writing. Although the Swiss sometimes claim Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, and Mme. de Staél as their own, there is little 
of the Swiss tradition to be found in their writings. This is not to 
say that Switzerland has played an unimportant part in the 
world literature, but rather that its role has been mainly as a 
source of inspiration and a refuge for foreign writers. The list 
is almost interminable: Gibbon wrote his Decline and Fall in 
Lausanne where the Banque Suisse now stands; Rainer Maria 
Rilke lived and worked in the Valais and is buried in a tiny 
church in Raron; Nietzsche taught in Basel and Einstein in 
Zurich; Mary Shelley wrote Frankenstein (as a joke) in a cottage 
by Lake Geneva; Lord Byron, Thomas Mann, Goethe, Ruskin, 
Mark Twain, Chateaubriand, George Sand, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
James Joyce, Longfellow—all these and many others drew 
inspiration from Switzerland’s Alpine majesty. 


Intellectual Life 


As in all countries, the universities of Switzerland contribute 
enormously to her cultural life. The University of Basel, founded 
in 1460 by Pope Pius II, is still the principal center of learning. 
Erasmus taught here, as did Vesalius, the great 16th-century 
medical authority, the Bernoullis, the mathematician Euler, and 
Jakob Burckhardt, the art historian. Frederick Nietzsche was 
Professor of Classical Philology at Basel from 1869 to 1879. 

Zurich’s university also ranks high, especially its medical 
school, but it has recently been overshadowed by its next-door 
neighbor, the Federal Institute of Technology, which has prob- 
ably produced more Nobel Prize winners than any other scien- 
_ tific school in the world. The University of Bern is celebrated 
for its law school, and French-speaking Switzerland is rep- 
resented by universities in Fribourg (one of the world’s leading 
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Catholic universities), Neuchatel, and Geneva, the latter em- 
phasizing international affairs and political science. It is inter- 
esting to note that almost half of the country’s 15,000 university 
students are foreigners. 

The Swiss also specialize in private schools, most of them 
concentrated in the Lake Geneva region and near Neuchatel, 
although a few may be found in the German-speaking part of 
the country. The percentage of foreign students attending private 
schools exceeds even that of the universities. 

One might assume that the presence of so many international 
organizations in Switzerland would have a perceptible influence 
on her cultural life. But if the European headquarters of the 
United Nations, the International Labor Office, the International 
Red Cross, the World Council of Churches, the YMCA, and 
others of the dozens of similar groups in Geneva, Bern, and 
Zurich were to pack up tomorrow and leave the country, the 
most noticeable effect would be the large number of highly 
rentable houses and apartments thrown suddenly on the market. 
The large foreign communities in these three cities seem to retain 
their own national characteristics without contributing a great 
deal to the national life of the host country, despite the activities 
of the British Council, the Alliance Francaise, the USIS, and 
other foreign information centers. On the business level, Rotary 
and Lions clubs promote a certain amount of international 
goodwill. 

The Swiss themselves, however, are without doubt the greatest 
joiners in the world. Singing, shooting, chess, sports, religious, 
and social clubs abound, and few Swiss men belong to fewer than 
three or four of them. From the point of view of the Swiss woman, 
whose only club is home and the children, these organizations 
are little more than an excuse for rather heavy masculine com- 
munity drinking. Perhaps for this reason, the most powerful 
woman’s organization in Switzerland is the Frawenverein, whose 
chief activity is the maintenance of a chain of quite good low-cost 
restaurants where nothing stronger than grape juice is served. 

It is difficult to assess the effect of disenfranchisement of 
Swiss woman on the cultural life of the country, but it can 
hardly be enriching. British and American women are often 
appalled by this situation, but it is no use arguing, the Swiss 
(including many of the deprived sex) prefer it that way. 


The Swiss at Leisure 


Despite urbanization and industrialization, the Swiss. are still 
strong on folklore. Against a rustic setting, yodel festivals, 
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alphorn blowing, flag throwing, dancing in colorful costumes, 
can all be extremely charming, but when these arts are practised 
in the big cities, as they often are, they lose their spontaneity and 
authenticity. Rural culture is best preserved in weaving, wood- 
carving, ceramics, and metal work. The cantonal governments 
do everything they can do to encourage the maintenance of 
peasant handicrafts, even to the extent of providing trade 
schools and supervising the marketing of the output of country 
craftsmen. The most comprehensive display of peasant art is 
the Zurich Heimatwerk. All merchandise shown is for sale; 
prices are high, but so is quality, and the profits revert to the 
original creator. 

The Swiss have little interest in most forms of popular enter- 
tainment. Radio and television are uncommercial and corres- 
pondingly pristine. Movie attendance is high, even though 
children under 16 years are conscientiously barred. The muni- 
cipally-subsidized theater is classical and highbrow—no musical 
comedy nonsense. Nightclubs are for tourists. By and large, the 
Swiss rely on their families, their clubs, and the great outdoors 
for their fun. 

Although book sales are high, newspapers provide the Swiss 
with most of their reading material. The level of Swiss journalism 
is relatively high; there are only two tabloids. Pre-eminent is 
the century-old Neue Ziircher Zeitung, which comes out in 
three editions daily and is regarded as one of the finest papers 
in the world. It specializes in complete and accurate coverage 
but is in no hurry to get it. The fierce competition that 
characterizes the press in America and Britain is non-existent 
here. An extraordinary amount of newsprint is devoted to 
editorials, art and music news, book and poetry criticism, tech- 
nical news, and political analysis—very little to comic strips. 

Whether the Swiss personality—above all things, reserved— 
is the cause or a result of limited creative activity is difficult to 
determine. But if the Swiss have not themselves produced any 
exceptional art, their appreciation of the attainments of others 
can hardly be equalled, and their inherent good taste is apparent 
everywhere. Outside of music (and perhaps even there) the 
Swiss have little to offer artistically that cannot be found in 
greater abundance in neighboring countries. To their credit, 
they have no pretensions on the subject. Indeed, when you survey 
the majestic Alpine panorama as seen from the Jungfraujoch 
‘and experience the profound feeling of eternity inspired by the 
endless glacial mass before you, you may well ask, what can man 
create that is not dwarfed by nature? 


A SATIRICAL GLANCE 
Through The Other End Of The Telescope 


by 


GEORGE MIKES 


(George Mikes, the Hungarian-born British humorist, author 
of the best sellers: How to Be An Alien, How to Scrape Skies, 
Wisdom for Others, Italy for Beginners, etc., considers his life’s 
mission to be the debunking of the most generally accepted 
fallacies on nations and individuals. He has polished off most 
of the European nations in his books. This is his first attempt 
on Switzerland, which, by the way, he knows well and loves.) 


Switzerland is the world’s Garden of Eden. The United States 
is a good runner-up, but I must give the title to Switzerland 
because—1) Switzerland has no jukeboxes, 2) nobody knows 
who her President is, and 3) because it was the German language 
the Swiss pilloried, hanged, drew, and quartered and not the 
English. 

I have revisited Switzerland several times during recent 
years and found that this ancient, essentially middle-class and 
petit-bourgeois country had turned revolutionary, at least in the 
eyes of the visitors from England. I observed—just to mention 
a few examples—that cheese in Switzerland is manufactured of 
milk and not of leather, that work is not defined as a peculiar 
pastime between cups of tea, and that waiters, though strict 
and just, do not exact servile humility from customers. 

The Swiss subconsciously resent the Anglo-American tourist 
invasion and resist it with their greatest weapon: food. Many 
English visitors fall for the trick. They are interested in food, 
they fall in love with food and eat, for instance, Schublig for 
supper. A Schublig is a colossus of a sausage; what Shakespeare’s 
greatness is in the world of drama, that is the greatness of the 
Schublig in the world of sausages. The Swiss themselves consider 
a Schublig a kind of light refreshment between two meals; it is 
a sheer menace to the English visitor, who upsets his stomach 
with it on the first day, does not recover for three weeks, but . 
even years later tells his friends with a sigh: “Oh, food in Swit- 
zerland is too marvelous for words...” A piece of appletart in 
Switzerland is as big as a whole ordinary British appletart cut 
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in two, and Swiss butter—this has been proved by chemical 
analysis—contains a great percentage of butter. 

The Americans, on the other hand, will note with some sur- 
prise that different dishes have a different taste. America is 
the country of beautiful food. Cherries in the United States 
are as large as peaches in decadent Europe; peaches are as 
large as melons and all look as if they are painted or dreamt 
by great artists. But close your eyes in Joplin, Missouri, and 
you will not be able to tell grapes from cabbage or a shrimp 
cocktail from Hamburger steak. In Switzerland the Americans 
will be driven to the conclusion that food is not only meant for 
the eye but also for the intellect. 

As far as the quality of the food is concerned I may add that 
the Swiss love to pour a little cognac or Kirsch on everything, 
be it sweet, sauce, or soup. At a dinner I attended in Lausanne, 
an Englishman tasted so much brandy in the soup that he lifted 
his cup of consommé and declared solemnly: “Ladies and 
gentlemen: the Queen!” 

You will find the most surprising means of communication in 
Switzerland. We made an excursion near Schwyz and traveled 
from mountain peak to mountain peak by various means. We 
reached the first peak by bus (two francs), the second by 
funicular (three francs), the third by a cog-wheel railway (four 
francs), the fourth by a Sessel-lift—this being a single chair 
moving along a suspended wire (five francs); we got to the fifth 
on a Drahtbahn—this being a small carriage moving on a sus- 
pended wire (six francs). There was a sixth peak, too, and we 
were offered to be shot out at it by a cannon at the modest price 
of seven francs. A notice informed us that should a passenger 
not arrive in one piece he gets a refund of 3% francs. 

The Swiss managed to build a lovely country around their 
hotels. Look, for example, at Castagnola, near Lugano. In any 
other country the place would be an impressive and famous 
rock like the white cliffs of Dover; in Switzerland they built 
a thriving village on the rock, swarming with English and 
American visitors who go up Monte Bré by funicular railway 
(seven francs) and breathe the lovely, fresh Swiss air (50 
centimes per breath). 

A word about the Swiss language. The Swiss, apart from 
about a million of their French and Italian-speaking population, 
write in German but for ordinary use have a secret language of 
“their own, called Schwitzerdiitsch, or Swiss German. It is a 
spoken language only, it has no orthography and, if written, it 
has to be spelt like Hochdeutsch, i.e., the King’s German. Having 
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no strict grammatical rules either, the King’s Schwitzerdtitsch 
varies a great deal as spoken in the neighbouring villages. 
However much you may like the Swiss, love and charity cannot 
go so far as to make you state their language is melodious. 

The Swiss—there is no getting away from it—are outrageous 
people and the rest of humanity feels deep resentment towards 
them. They have not been involved in wars for over a century; 
they have no outlet to the sea, founded no empires, and still 
are prosperous and rich; the Swiss frane has the arrogance of 
being a much better currency than the pound sterling, or indeed 
anything save the dollar; then, to add insult to injury, the Swiss 
have helped their neighbours and the rest of humanity in all 
possible ways. That is why they are called dull, unintelligent, 
uninteresting, a nation of waiters, etc. The truth is that they 
have behaved like civilized people in a lunatic world and that 
cannot be easily forgiven. 


Unity Through Antipathy 


The real Swiss puzzle, however, is the fact that Switzerland 
cannot boast of unity of race and language and still the Swiss 
manage to get along much better with each other than any 
other people in the world. 

The explanation for this is that they have the courage to 
dislike, and even to detest, each other. The Swiss Germans 
consider their French-speaking compatriots rather bigoted and 
narrow-minded; the Swiss French are alarmed by the “invasion” 
of Swiss Germans into their country, and if a waitress in Lau- 
sanne betrays a slight trace of German accent, people, when 
she is gone, are bound to turn to each other and remark with 
a sigh: “Isn’t it terrible?” They all know what the meaning of 
this rhetorical question is. Both French and German Swiss feel 
contempt for their Italian compatriots and the Italians in their 
turn prefer to look south instead of north. But aversion goes 
much further than that. Even in the French part of Switzerland 
there is great rivalry between the various cities. Neuchatel 
just doesn’t count, Lausanne considers Geneva too cosmopolitan, 
a provincial suburb of France; Geneva, on the other hand, says 
that the people of Lausanne are smug, conceited, provincial in 
their outlook, and believe that they are the centre of the world; 
and there is the traditional enmity between Zurich and Basel. 

I believe that this healthy mutual antipathy between the 
people of Switzerland, her nationalities, provinces, cantons, 
cities, villages and families is the real basis of Swiss unity. 
The “Love your neighbour” principle, uplifting as it is, just 
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does not work. In most cases you cannot love your neighbour. 
You feel a deep sense of guilt for your failure and formulate all 
sorts of silly, self-justifying and self-righteous theories for 
your wholesome and natural dislike of him. You, a noble and 
Christian soul, must have some excellent and convincing reasons 
for disliking your neighbour, as though the simple fact that 
he is your neighbour were not enough. The Swiss know better 
than that. They dislike each other in the interest of general 
peace; they talk ill of one another because they are determined 
to preserve their natural unity. 

They consider it their inalienable right to detest their neigh- 
bour; and consider it their public duty to give him a fair deal. 
Indeed, this may be the secret of Swiss success: they have 
learned to distinguish between what is trivial but vital and 
what is vital but sometimes elsewhere thought trivial. 


PARADISE FOR SPORTSMEN 


Always In Season 
by 


PETER UBERSAX 


(The author of this chapter is a Swiss journalist who roamed 
up and down Europe before returning home to become sports 
correspondent for the United Press.) 


Switzerland is a land of sports. You can watch or take 
part in almost any sport that strikes your fancy; that is unless 
you are a surfboard enthusiast. The country of the Alps and 
lakes has its peculiar national sports such as Swiss-style 
wrestling (Schwingen), the regular Sunday morning shooting, 
gymnastics, and Hornuss, a game American visitors have bap- 
tized “Alpine baseball.” 

If you like to sit back and watch international sporting 
events, Switzerland has more than its share to offer. Auto- 
mobile Grand Prix racing has been forbidden, but there are 
still some thrilling uphill events and rallies. The grueling 
Tour de Suisse cycle race will make you wonder what happen- 
ed to the leg muscles you once had. In addition, there are the 
usual sporting events such as international tennis, golf and 
ice hockey tournaments as well as soccer, sailing, swimming, 
and skating championships. If you want a thrill, you can watch 
or participate in skijoring (with horse, jeep, or airplane), 
mountain automobile races, alpine fishing, horseraces on frozen 
lakes, curling, and tobogganing. But above all: Switzerland 
is the land of skiing and mountaineering. 

Geologists say that the Alps have existed for sixty million 
years, but it is only in the last century that man has invaded 
the home of the avalanche and ice as a sport. The ancestors 
of the modern Swiss preferred to stay in the valleys. Today, 


you can “do” the Matterhorn for about 150 Swiss francs—| 


guide, food, and hire of special equipment included. Anyone 
in good physical condition and with the most elementary 
knowledge of mountain climbing will be accepted for the one 
and a half day tour of the ordinary route where: the most 
dangerous parts have been smoothed out with hooks and holds 
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for ropes. In 1950 some radio reporters even climbed the peak 
in order to broadcast from its summit. This latter event was 
scarcely noted, but when on July 14, 1865, Whymper, the 
British mountaineer, conquered the Matterhorn, it was front- 
page news. The Swiss say that Whymper did for the Alps 
what Stanley did for Africa. The dramatic conquest of the 
Matterhorn gave mountaineering the worldwide publicity that 
every young sport needs, and ever since that time travelers 
from all parts of the world have been invading the Alps, 
icepicks in hand. 

Sport though it may be to some, it’s a livelihood for others. 
There are about 750 professional mountain guides in Switzer- 
land. Although their fees vary according to the difficulty of 
the tours, there are some basic rates and regulations that are 
almost identical throughout Switzerland. 

When it comes to a choice of mountaineering equipment 
do not worry about having something fancy or fashionable. 
Stick to a solid and practical kit. Your uncle’s old knickers will 
do as trousers, provided they are of good, closely woven cloth. 
You will also need a windproof jacket, a warm sweater, 
woolen socks, leather gloves, boots (well nailed or with thick 
rubber soles), climbing shoes, crampons carefully fitted to the 
boots, a medium-sized, well-fitting rucksack, an icepick, sun- 
glasses, sunburn cream, compass, and the necessary types of 
rope. The latter, as well as the boots, climbing shoes, picks, 
crampons, and other special equipment, can be rented at local 
sports stores. 

The mountain climber’s evenings, whether spent in the 
valleys or up in the huts, are, according to the tourist authori- 
ties, “quiet, relaxed, and hearty.” This probably means aching 
muscles and preparations for the next day’s climb. Remember 

that summer evenings in the Alps can be cool, and bring along 

some warm clothing for bad weather. But there is one more 
rule. Don’t invite the guide to play poker. You are bound 
to lose! 

If you are an old hand at mountain climbing you have 
probably already decided to skip over this chapter, but for 
those of you who are at the initial stages, there are a few more 

points to remember. The novice should never underestimate 
the dangers nor overestimate his own strength and ability. 
Mountains are a law unto themselves. Where there are paths, 
a walk through mountainous terrain can be undertaken with- 
out great risk, but lone excursions into pathless country or onto 
a glacier should never be undertaken by a greenhorn. The 
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rapidly changing weather in the Alps can be treacherous, and 
falling stones, loose rocks, avalanches, and glacial crevasses 
constitute additional dangers. Never let yourself be fooled by 
the idea that a cliff or summit is “only an hour away.” Do 
not be tempted unless there is a marked path. Otherwise you 
may wish that you had decided upon a Riviera vacation. 


Mountaineering Schools 


As a beginner, you should try to acquire some basic training 
on easy accompanied tours. An experienced friend or a guide 
may give you some elementary lessons, but if you wish to save 
time, you can follow a training course in one of the Swiss 
mountaineering schools. There are several, the best known 
being the Rosenlaui School, near Meiringen, directed by 
Arnold Glatthard, one of the world’s outstanding mountain- 
eering and skiing specialists. 

The school, which is situated halfway between the lakes of 
the Oberland and the high Alpine center of the region, can 
easily be reached by car or bus, and pupils are lodged in the 
Rosenlaui Mountaineering School. Pupils of both sexes find 
ridges and cracks, slabs and ledges, “chimneys” and roping- 
down sites graded for every degree of skill and aptitude. 
Training on ice and névé takes place on the nearby Rosenlaui 
glacier. After acquiring basic skills, pupils undertake their 
first tours. On these they will enjoy experiences such as 
dangling on a rope between earth and sky, picking their way 
out of an ice-wall some thousand feet above the valley, and 
raising their tent next to the eagle’s nest. | 

The courses, which are divided into elementary and ad- 
vanced classes, begin every Sunday evening and last seven 
days. Although the work is done according to a schedule, 
instruction is adapted to individual capabilities. It generally 
consists of practice climbing and roping down, training on ice 
and névé, climbing tours, and theory classes. For detailed 
information on any of the mountaineering schools, apply to 
the Swiss tourist office in your vicinity. Here are a few ad- 
dresses if you want to write directly to one of the schools: 
Arnold Glatthard, Rosenlaui Mountaineering School, Rosen- 
laui, Bernese Oberland; Dres von Weissenfluh, Steingletscher 
Mountaineering School, Steingletscher, Bernese Oberland; and 
Gebr. Lehner, Lauchern Mountaineering School, Létschental, 
Valais. 

Most of the famous peaks of the Swiss Alps can be “done” 
in tours of one or two days, the cost varying between 50 and 
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200 francs for guides, meals, and the right to stay in one of the 
Alpine huts. If you cannot spend such a sum on a single tour, 
or if you want to enjoy “something special” at a moderate 
cost, take one of the week-long tours organized by the Swiss 
mountaineering schools. These excursions, called “Climbing 
Weeks” or “Touring Weeks on Snow and Ice,” require some 
mountaineering experience but no highly specialized training. 
For an entire week the group is led by experienced guides 
through the most typical Alpine scenery, crossing glaciers, 
climbing peaks, and roping-down vertical cliffs. The schools 
also organize camping weeks in the Alps for those who do not 
feel qualified to attempt the more difficult climbing tours. 
The base camp is changed two or three times, and there are 
conducted walking tours through the lower regions. If your 
time or budget is limited, ask about the climbing weekends. 

A week’s outing with one of the organized tours costs be- 
tween about 145 and 190 francs. That includes expenses for 
hotels, huts, meals, guides, rental of equipment, and, you 
guessed it, taxes. Weekend tours generally cost between 20 
and 50 francs. Of course, this does not include the price of 
an insurance policy, but, if it makes you feel better, you can 
get insurance from one of the several Swiss companies that 
specialize in mountaineer policies. 

The best time for mountaineering is in the summer, but in 
winter and spring you can combine a good climb with skiing. 
Most visitors to Switzerland only get to know the resort 
centers where the slopes are as thickly populated as the dance 
floors in the local cabarets. They miss the purest form of 
skiing that the country has to offer—high Alpine skiing. 

The entire chain of the Swiss Alps offers scores of possibili- 
ties for runs over virginal slopes amongst the most majestic 
of the great peaks. While the stranger should not leave the 
standard routes without a guide, he can always join one of 
the many tours organized by the Swiss mountaineering and 
skiing schools. 


Skiing Regions 


The three best known regions of Switzerland for Alpine 
skiing are the Valais, the Grisons, and the Bernese Oberland. 
The latter area is bounded on the north by the lakes of Thun 
and Brienz and to the south by the Bietschhorn, Finsteraar- 
horn, Oberaarhorn, and Breithorn mountains, the southern 
slopes of which descend into the Rhéne Valley. As soon as 
new snow has settled and the danger of avalanches has gone, 
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peaks such as the Eiger, Ménch, Jungfrau, Schreckhorn, and 
Wetterhorn can be reached by experienced skiers. The inner 
part of this mountainous region, with peaks averaging be- 
tween 7,800 and 10,500 feet, offers countless opportunities to 
the skiing enthusiast. The Swiss Alpine Club has established 
dozens of huts, one of which has over sixty berths, and access 
to the area is made easy by the Interlaken-Lauterbrunnen- 
Kleine Scheidegg-Jungfraujoch mountain railway. If you are 
handy with the hickory, you can combine skiing with a visit 
to some of the most beautiful mountain country in the world. 

The second main region for all-year high Alpine skiing is 
the southern Valais, limited to the north by the Rhéne and to the 
south by the Italian border, and such peaks, as the Grand 
Combin, Mont Collon, the Matterhorn, and Monte Rosa. 
Recently “La Haute Route” (The High Route), between Mar- 
tigny, on the Rhéne River, and Zermatt, has become famous 
as one of the most beautiful skiing-climbing itineraries in the 
entire chain of Alps. One can race over the middle part of 
“La Haute Route” in 24 hours, as do Swiss army patrols, or 
one can take it easy and spend days or even weeks climbing 
peaks and skiiing through the tens-of-miles-long valleys. 
There, too, huts such as the Val-des-Dizx, the Britannia, Cabane 
Bertol, and Hoérnli offer the possibility of establishing moun- 
tain headquarters or spending a night or two between two 
legs of a trip through this strange region where three entirely 
different languages are spoken—the old German dialect, 
French, with the rolling accent of the Valais, and Italian, 
which, although only spoken along the border region, in- 
fluences the pronunciation and syntax of the entire area. 

The third region where the ski enthusiast can enjoy his 
sport, whether it be January or August, is in the Grisons. 
In the area around the Albula Pass, flanked by the Piz d’Err 
and the Piz Kesch, skiers can establish their headquarters in 
any one of a number of huts, and they will find the scenery 
magnificent. 


Ski Schools 


In all three of these high Alpine regions you can ski through- 
out the year. Skiing in the other areas around the well known 
resorts has, of course, its seasonal limits. It usually starts in 
December and goes on, depending on the snow conditions, 
until April or even May; the best time being in March or) 
April, when the days are longer, the Sulz (spring snow) cm | 
and the sun bright and warm. 
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When you arrive at the resort that is to be the headquarters 
for your skiing holiday, start out by booking a few skiing 
lessons. If you are a beginner, an expert teacher will put you 
on the right track, and if you already possess a fair knowledge 
of the sport, one of the instructors will probably be able to 
give you some pointers that will make your stay even more 
enjoyable. The Swiss skiing schools organize courses in practi- 
cally all of the resorts. There is generally one instructor for 
about six pupils, and there are classes for everyone, from 
beginner to expert. The beginners are taught the simplest 
techniques for a secure and fast descent on one of the hardsnow 
tracks, while advanced skiers are prepared for crossing the 
more difficult terrain in the high Alpine region. The fees for 
skiing instruction are quite modest. 

Basic equipment for skiers should include the following 
items: special ski boots, skis (about 15 to 20 inches more than 
the height of the skier and, if possible, with metal edges and 
attachments individually fitted to your boots), sticks of wood 
or light metal, a pullover, two pairs of gloves, a windproof 
jacket, skiing trousers, a cap with protective flaps to cover 
your ears, and dark sunglasses. If you do not want to bother 
With packing some of these items, you can rent or procure 
them in Switzerland. 

If you are wondering about resorts and ski schools, set your 
mind at rest. The only problem is one of elimination. Full 
information can be obtained from the Swiss National Tourist 
Office in New York, London, or Zurich; on the next page you 
will find a list of the outstanding resorts that have ski schools. 

The longest of the popular ski runs in Switzerland is the one 
from the Weissfluhjoch, near Davos, to Kublis, ten miles away 
and 5,400 feet lower than the starting point. While participants 
in the Parsenn Derby cover this stretch in less than a quarter 
of an hour, the average skier may expect to spend an hour 
or more making the descent. But if you are seeking speed, the 
fastest of the standard Swiss runs is the Windspillen stretch, 
near Gstaad, where the experts average over 50 miles per hour. 
Another extraordinary run is the one from Gornergrat to 
Zermatt, where contestants in the races cover slightly over 
54% miles in about eight minutes. 


Switzerland’s Ten Best Ski Runs 

The tastes of skiing fans usually differ, and it is difficult to 
find any two who have the same opinion as to the best ski run 
in Switzerland. A poll, however, was recently held among the 
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experts, and these ten runs were selected as the best and fastest. 


Resort Ski lift or 
(Altitude in feet) Starting point of run - funicular 
Davos (5,100) Weissfluhjoch (8,700) to Yes. 

Davos or Kiiblis (2,600) 
Zermatt (5,300) Gornergrat (9,400) Yes. 
Wengen (4,200) Lauberhorn (6,000) Yes. 
Grindelwald (3,400) §Mannlichen (7,250) Yes. 
Mirren (5,400) Schildgrat (7,800) Yes. 
St. Moritz (6,000) Corviglia (7,800) Yes. 
Arosa (6,000) Hornli (7,800) Yes. 
Villars (4,100) Bretaye (6,000) Yes. 
Gstaad (3,450) Windspillen (5,800) Part of the way. 
Engelberg (3,300) Jochpass (7,250) Yes. 


The experienced skier who would like to engage in a new, 
thrilling sport should go to the skijoring centers at Arosa or 
St. Moritz. Usually a horse pulls the skier across a hard, flat 
track, generally on a frozen lake covered by snow, but since 
the war skijoring has been motorized. American G. I.’s ex- 
changed horses for horsepower when they brought their jeeps 
on to the tracks, and in 1949 a helicopter was used for the first 
time to pull a skier over the St. Moritz track. Experiments 
are now being held with ordinary aircraft in order to discover 
the speed limits for a man on skis. While the average tourist 
may not wish to participate actively, skijoring behind an air- 
plane should be a highly interesting spectator sport. 

If you have climbed the Matterhorn and dashed down the 
Weissfluh ski run and still feel that you have not completed 
your quota of thrills, buy a crash helmet and go tobogganing. 

One of the best toboggan runs in the world is the St. Moritz 
Cresta Run; a steep 1,323-yard-long ice channel through which 
you flash on a four-inch-high, 35-50-inch-long, and 20-inch- 
wide steel sled called a “skeleton.” You lie on your stomach, 
head to the front, and steer with steel hooks attached to your 
shoes. It looks easy—try it! 

The speed record for the Cresta Run, 84.128 miles per hour, 
was established in 1957 by David Connor of Canada, but if I 
were in your toboggan, I would hold the speed to a mere 50 
miles per hour. That’s fast enough to keep you from becoming 
bored. The eight hairpin turns, which have been given the 
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promising names of Stable Junction, Church Leap, Battle Dore, 
Shuttle Cock, Stream Corner, Bullpetts Corner, Scylla, and 
Charybdis, are guaranteed to keep you from worrying about 
your income tax, but the thought of inheritance taxes may flit 
through your mind from time to time. 

Today, the high-class St. Moritz Tobogganing Club counts 
some 200 active members. Its books have carried such famous 
hames as those of Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, and 
Jan Kiepura, and even now the payment of the 100-franc 
membership fee will put your name on the club roles along 
with such well known persons as Lord Brabazon of Tara, 
Henri Martineau, Jr., Ralph Harbour, Carl Nater-Cartier, and 
Count Theo Rossi di Montelera. It does not cost much to risk 
your neck in such expensive surroundings. Non-members may 
rent “skeletons” for 5 francs per day. 

For those who do not care to slide around corners at 50 miles 
per hour, it is also a spectator sport. There are various contests 
during the winter season, the best known being the Curzon 
Cup, and the Grand National. There are bobsleigh runs at 
St. Moritz, Davos, Mirren, Gstaad, Klosters, Engelberg, Crans, 
and several other smaller resorts. 


Curling and Skating 


Once you have sufficiently frayed your nerves on the to- 
boggan or ski runs, you might try relaxing with the Scotch 
game of curling. To the uninitiated, a curling party from afar 
looks like a group of elderly ladies and gentlemen pushing 
metal hot water bottles over the ice. As a matter of fact, you 
do not have to be elderly to enjoy the game, but the rest of 
the description is not unjust. As the rules of curling are long 
and involved, we will not go into them at this time. Suffice it 
to say that curling is a team game. Each team has four players, 
each of whom has two hot water bottles, or, to use the parlance 
of the game, “stones.” The players push their “stones,” which 
are 40-pound granite blocks with metal handles, towards the 
center of the target area (the “tea” or the “dolly”). “Stones” 
barring the direct line to the “tea” can be avoided by “in- 
handling” or “out-handling” one’s own “stone,” but once the 
“stone” has been tipped, it glides over the ice in a curved 
rather than a straight line. The team whose “stones” are 
nearest the “tea” at the end of 9, 11, or 13 “heads” is the winner. 
(You are probably thoroughly confused by this time; but 
console yourself with the thought that if you play the game 
someone will probably repeat the rules to you.) 
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Incidentally, curling is highly recommended for married 
couples. A rule prohibits players from talking to each other. 
They may only address their words of endearment, or what- 
ever other sentiments they may have, to the “stone”—from 
which there will be only a stony silence. 

While we are on the subject of rinks, don’t forget to take 
your ice skates to Switzerland. There are good skating rinks 
at all of the winter resorts, but according to the Swiss, at least 
those who do not own rinks in other areas, Davos has one of 
the best speed-skating rink in the world. It is a center for 
speed and figure-skating as well as ice hockey. There are also 
good rinks in most of the cities, and you seldom have to go far 
to reach a lake. | 

Each season there are a large number of international hockey 
matches, and tourists with a minimum of experience will be 
welcomed by the local hockey clubs at the various resorts. 
Skates can be hired in all of the resorts for up to 2.50 francs 
per day, and skating lessons cost between five and ten francs 
an hour. 


Golf, Tennis, Riding, Cycling 

Switzerland has a reputation for being the home of winter 
sports, but for those persons visiting the Helvetic Confeder- 
ation during the summer months there are innumerable forms 
of recreation. The Swiss still regard golf as a sport for the 
lucky few, but their 25 clubs should provide ample opportunity 
for the duffer or the professional to keep in trim. During the 
June to December golf season there are numerous tournaments 
on the magnificent courses situated in Alpine surroundings. 
In the better clubs the greens fee averages about seven francs, 
but you can watch the International Open Championship of 
Switzerland for little or nothing. 

Like golf, tennis is not a really popular sport in Switzerland, 
but the visitor will find suitable courts in all of the major 
tourist areas. If he is the guest of one of the luxury hotels 
that have their own courts, his problems will be solved, but 
other tourists may play at a local club for a small fee. 

If you like tennis best when observing a match from the 
bleachers, over 30 open tournaments are held in Switzerland 
each year. The most important is the International Champion- 
ship of Switzerland, which holds the stage annually in June 
or July. Star players from all parts of the globe take part, and 
many of them stay to compete in the matches at Villars, St. 
Moritz, and Gstaad. Ke 
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Other events attracting participants from abroad are the 
International Horse Shows at St. Gall (annually) and Lucerne 
or Geneva (every other year). There is horse racing in spring 
and autumn in a dozen towns, while Davos and Arosa have 
horse shows or races on snow in the late winter. 

The former “Riding and Climbing Weeks”, organized by the 
Rosenlaui Mountaineering School, have been dropped. But the 
Rosenlaui experts can advise you how to organize your private 
alpine excursion on horseback, 

Tourists who are willing to content themselves with a dip 
in one of the lakes will be able to relax in the bright summer 
sun for the price of a bus or tram ticket. Of course, there are 
artificially heated pools in many of the resorts as well as some 
of the big cities, but if you insist on the lake, the swimming 
season, even in the low country, is limited to the period be- 
tween June and September. 

For the cost of a few francs (about five francs an hour) 
you can combine swimming with sailing. Sailboats can usually 
be hired on all of the big lakes, and a sailing school exists 
at Gunten, on the Lake of Thun. Here you can learn all of 
the best techniques while living in picturesque Alpine sur- 
roundings. 

Cycling is a sport that attracts many of the younger tourists. 
It provides plenty of exercise, and at the same time it is an 
economical way of touring the country. In rural Switzerland 
half of the population seems to move on two wheels. If you do 
your traveling on a bicycle, you are certain to get a better view 
of the country and to get closer to the people than you would 
whizzing along in an automobile or a train. But, if you feel 
a bit short of wind and leg muscle, cycling is also a spectator 
sport. Amongst the Swiss people the annual Tour de Suisse 
is the most popular single sporting event of the year. In eight 
days, professional bicycle racers from all parts of Europe cover 
about 1,000 miles of grueling mountain and valley roads, and 
at every stage of the race the route is lined with rows of eager 
spectators waiting a chance to cheer their favorite as he pedals 
past. There are several other road races as well as the track 
seasons at the Zurich and Basel Velodromes and occasional 
track events at Lausanne. 

Automobile uphill racing has become very popular since 
Grand Prix Racing on road circuits was forbidden for safety 
reasons. The Geneva Automobile Rally in spring and heats 
for the motorcycle cross country World and European Cham- 
Pionships are other annual motoring events. The uphill races 
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draw big crowds. The drivers, starting at regular intervals, 
cover anywhere from one to fifteen miles, climbing sharp 
grades. A fine driving technique rather than horsepower 
usually decides these contests on the narrow, winding roads. 


Hunting and Fishing 


Hunting and fishing, however, present ayproblem. The Swiss 
hunting laws are extremely rigid, and the tourist arriving for 
a short sojourn has little or no chance of bagging a hunting 
permit, let alone any game. Licenses are obtainable for those 
who have the time to fight their way through the red tape, 
but it would be easier to settle for a day’s fishing. You can 
obtain a card, which will permit you to fish, from the local 
authorities in most towns, and with that in hand, the angler 
may try his hand casting, trolling, or pulling them in with 
a net. Some of the lake trout are said to run as much as 20 
pounds, but if you prefer casting in a river or a stream, the 
many icy torrents that rush down out of the Alpine highlands 
should furnish you with a wide choice of locations. 


CROSS-COUNTRY SHOPPING 
Time On Your Hands 


According to statistics it is ten to one that you'll leave 
Switzerland with a new watch on your wrist. Besides having 
a much wider choice of models and styles, you will save at 
least half of the home purchase price. You will be given the 
same one-year guarantee (against faulty workmanship or 
materials) that your local jeweler would give you and you 
may be perfectly certain that parts will be available locally 
if your Swiss watch should need repair in future. The Watch- 
makers of Switzerland, the official Swiss watch industry 
organization, has taken care of this by promoting standardi- 
zation of parts, organizing a worldwide parts distribution 
system, and sponsoring an extensive repair education program. 

Your Swiss retailer will_caution you that customs will 
permit each member of your party to take only five watches 
out of the country, but he won’t hesitate to sell you as many 
as you want. He will address you in English and will be 
pleased to show you as many watches as you care to see. 
You will encounter no high pressure sales tactics, and if you 
walk out of the store without buying there will be no nasty 
remarks. The business of selling Swiss watches is well or- 
ganized, and the bothersome luxury tax has been abolished. 

One thing to remember is that you can’t go wrong buying 
a Swiss watch. Some are better than others, but all are good. 
(This maxim applies to jeweled-lever watches, the only kind 
you'll be shown by a reputable retailer. Pin-lever or “drug- 
store” watches are of inferior quality, and you don’t have to 
go to Switzerland to buy one.) Swiss watches fall into price 
and quality categories by trade names, much the same as 
automobiles. In the Rolls-Royce or Chrysler Imperial class are 
Patek-Philippe, Vacheron-Constantin, Audemars-Piguet, and 
Piaget (manufacturers of the world’s thinnest watch). Some 
Gubelin watches are in the same class as these, but they 
also make medium-priced timepieces. Ulysse-Nardin, too, is 
among the top-ranking names. These are luxury watches— 
usually not waterproof or shockproof—delicate and exquisite 
timepieces for formal wear. You'll find little in this class for 
less than $300 (£100). 

Fine high precision watches ranging in price from $50 (£18) 
upward may be identified by the following trade names: 
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Eterna, Girard-Perregaux, International, Jaeger-Le Coultre, 
Longines, Mido, Movado, Omega, Rolex, Universal, Zenith. The 
following firms offer equal quality in the price range mentioned 
above but also make highly serviceable watches that sell from 
$25 (£9) and up: Baume and Mercier, Ernest Borel, Buren, 
Certina, Consul, Cortebert,Cyma, Doxa, Ebel, Enicar, Eska, 
Fortis, Gruen, Juvenia, Nivada, Paul Buhré, Roamer, Rodania, 
Sandoz, Solvil, Suter, Tissot, Titus, Zodiac, and a large number 
of smaller firms, like Clarenzia. 

Many make unusual watches. Marvin, for example, have 
even come up with a tiny timepiece to be attached to the 
ignition key of your car. Vulcain has a wrist-watch with a 
built-in alarm powerful enough to wake its owner from a 
sound sleep. Gitibelin manufactures a clock that indicates the 
hour by means of a turtle floating in a basin of water. Breitling 
is the specialist for complex chronographs for engineering and 
aviation. 


Selecting Your Watch 


The price you pay for a Swiss watch is determined by 
1) the metal used in the case, 2) the special features offered 
(automatic, calendar, alarm, stopwatch, etc.), and 3) whether 
or not it is a Chronometer. The last raises an important 
question of nomenclature. In Switzerland, a chronometer is 
a watch that has been tested and approved for accuracy by the 
independent, government-sponsored Swiss Watch ‘Testing 
Bureau. With each chronometer you are given a certificate 
stating the results of timing tests under conditions of extreme 
heat and cold and in a variety of positions. This is not to be 
confused with a chronograph, which is one of those complicated 
watches that tells you the phases of the moon and tides, the 
time in a dozen different cities, and has all sorts of stopwatch 
features, nor does it signify that only chronometers are accu- 
rate watches. A watch without a chronometer certificate may 
easily be as accurate as one with, possibly more so: no Swiss 
watch leaves a reputable factory without having first been 
carefully inspected for accuracy. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the number of jewels in a watch 
is not in itself or should not be a price determinant. A good 
watch, Swiss or otherwise, has no more jewels than it needs to 
reduce friction in pivotal parts. For uncomplicated watches 
this number varies from 15 to 17. In special-feature watches 
the number may increase to 30, but even in this case it is nol 
the jewels (they are synthetic rubies, tougher than’real ones 
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that cost the manufacturer a few cents each) but the workman- 
ship that you pay for. 

It is also well to know that automatic (self-winding) watches 
are not made solely for people who are too lazy or forgetful to 
wind up once every 24 hours, nor are waterproof watches 
manufactured under the assumption that people want to wear 
them in swimming or while taking a bath. The chief purpose 
of the self-winding mechanism is to keep the mainspring at a 
constant tension, thus insuring greater accuracy. The waterproof 
watch, hermetically sealed, protects the delicate movement 
against dust and air, which tend to dry up lubricating oil. 
Remember to make a distinction between water resistant and 
waterproof watches. If you feel like it, you can go swimming 
with your waterproof watch, whereas a water resistant time- 
Piece will give you only limited protection against water. One 
should also remember that the metal used in the case of a watch 
is rarely an indication of the quality of the movement. More 
often than not, within a given brand, a movement encased in 
stainless steel is identical to the one in solid gold. If not, the sales 
person will tell you, and you can rely upon his word. 

In money terms, here are the approximate prices to keep in 
mind when shopping for a watch. For a utility watch, stainless 
steel, not waterproof or self-winding, without special features 
or chronometer rating you should pay no more than 80 francs 
($20, £7). Quality special-feature watches (self-winding, calen- 
dar, alarm, chronograph, etc) in stainless steel start around 200 
francs ($50, £18); the identical movements cased in gold plate 
cost 25% more, in solid gold 60% more. Name-brand watches 
with at least one special feature and a chronometer rating start 
at around 400 francs ($100, £35), correspondingly higher in gold 
Plated or solid gold cases. The least expensive luxury watch, 
made only in precious metals, sells for about 1200 francs ($300, 
£100). ; 

In buying watches of a brandname that you have never heard 
of, it is best to ask and follow the advice of the sales person. 
Watch retailers in Switzerland do a tremendous business and 
they have no interest in unloading inferior merchandise. Shop 
around for the watch that appeals to you, not for price. Prices 
are strictly controlled and you’ll pay exactly the same in one 
shop or region as another. There are no bargain prices. Above 
all, don’t buy a “Swiss” watch from a sidewalk peddler in any 
other country. It’s either smuggled, in which case you have no 
written guarantee, or an out-and-out counterfeit, regardless of 
how authentic it looks. 
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In the field of quality watchmaking, a special word should 
be reserved for the world-famed Imhof pendulettes (small 
pendulum clocks). An extraordinarily large assortment of 
artistic clocks, desk clocks with automatic dater, “world hour” 
clocks that show the time around the world, and traveling 
alarm clocks are on display ‘in all specialty shops. 


Other Good Buys 


A rule of thumb on shopping in Switzerland is that—excluding 
Swiss products, which we shall discuss later—it is an excellent 
place to buy products of European countries you don’t plan to 
visit. For example, German cameras and optical equipment 
are only slightly higher than in Germany, and for several 
makes, notably Zeiss, the prices in Switzerland are even lower 
than in Germany. The Alpa-Reflex is a first-rate Swiss-made 
camera and the Paillard—called Bolex abroad—movie cameras 
are as good as they come. You will find an excellent selection 
of Rosenthal and Arzberg china, Danish silver and cutlery, 
British cashmeres, woolens, and sports equipment, Dutch 
(Philips) electrical appliances, and Scandinavian furs at moder- 
ate savings. 

Shopping for gifts, you’ll be on the lookout for items of a 
uniquely Swiss flavor. You can take care of the children (and 
have a great time yourself) by visiting any of the famous 
Franz Carl Weber toyshops; they are in Zurich, Geneva, Bern, 
Basel, Bienne, Lucerne, Lausanne, Lugano, and Locarno. For 
Swiss handicrafts, textiles, ceramics, and metalworks, be sure to 
visit one of the Swiss Heimatwerk shops, especially the one in 
Zurich. You may be absolutely certain of the quality and authen- 
ticity of merchandise offered in these attractive shops. No one 
will try to sell you anything, but few visitors leave these shops 
without buying. A popular and useful souvenir item is the 
fondue-rechaud, a chafing-dish in copper or brass used for the 
preparation of the famous Swiss cheese specialty. No advice 
need be given on cheap (not necessarily inexpensive) souvenirs: 
you'll see shops jammed with cuckoo clocks, carved bears, sou- 
venir pillows, and other junk wherever you turn. For smart, 
modern jewelry try the new Gibelin line. 

Swiss winter sports equipment is of top quality. If you are 
coming for skiing, the best idea is to bring nothing and buy what 
you.need here. Even if it means paying excess baggage charges, 
you'll not regret your purchases. Although the British are catch-. 
ing up to the Swiss, so far as design and quality of ski clothes, 
boots, and equipment are concerned, American manufacturers 
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are still babes in the woods. In rare cases where U.S. equipment 
is of equal quality (laminated plastic skis, for example), you pay 
no more in Switzerland. Here again, as in watches, shop for style, 
since prices are pretty uniform. Here are a few samples for your 
guidance: top quality ski boots, 180 francs ($42, £15); best 
hickory skis with Kandahar bindings, 300 francs ($70, £25); 
gabardine ski pants made to measure, 130 francs ($30, £11). 

If window shopping appeals to you, you’ll be enchanted by 

Bern and Zurich. Wandering through the arcaded streets of 
Bern, you are quite certain to see, attractively displayed, every- 
thing that is on sale in Switzerland. There’s no better way of 
spending a rainy afternoon, and you won’t get wet. Zurich’s 
Bahnhofstrasse, from the railroad station to the Biirkliplatz, is 
justly regarded as one of the world’s most fascinating shopping 
streets. A Heimatwerk display and the Franz Carl Weber toy- 
shop, already mentioned, are on this fabulous street, as well as 
Grieder et Cie., one of Europe’s most elegant department stores, 
and literally hundreds of elegant specialty shops. It is safe to 
say that there’s nothing offered for sale anywhere in Switzerland 
that can’t be found on the Bahnhofstrasse. And if you are not 
afraid of putting on a few extra pounds, you can sample the 
patisserie at Spriingli, an experience you'll not soon forget! 

Good buys in Appenzeller and St. Gallen embroidery and laces, 

famous all over the world, are available. They are to be found 
in all parts of Switzerland, but if you’re purchasing any quantity 
you may find it advantageous to go to either of those towns. In 
any case, northeastern Switzerland is one of the most delightful 
‘parts of the country and is too often neglected by tourists. 
What is generally known in the United States as “Swiss 
cheese” comes from the Emmentaler country in north central 
Switzerland. There are two kinds, “Emmentaler,’ which has 
holes, and “Gruyére,” without. It’s basically the same stuff, but 
the Emmentaler is fermented in heated rooms and comes out 
with holes and a somewhat milder flavor. You can buy either 
type just around the corner from any place in Switzerland, of 
course, but there are shops that specialize in putting it up nicely 
for visitors. Try also the various types of Valaisan cheeses, and 
the Gorgonzola imported from Italy. 

The Swiss claim their chocolate is the best in the world (so do 
| the Belgians) and you will undoubtedly want to take back a box 
_ ortwo. The best places to buy it are listed by cities farther on. 
Typewriters made in Switzerland, especially the very light 
_ Hermes portable, are considered a good thing by some people, 
_ but mostly by Europeans who have to pay high prices for Amer- 
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ican makes in their own countries. Whether you get more 
machine for your money in a Swiss typewriter than in an Amer- 
ican is debatable. In any case, the Hermes portable being foreign, 
extremely compact, and somewhat unusual, has a certain appeal 
and you might want to take one home as a gift. They are available 
in a variety of keyboards. 

In addition to such specific items as these, you will likely 
enjoy looking for bargains on your own. On manufactured 
articles, as already noted, prices are fixed by the makers and 
rigidly maintained, so shopping around should be defined as a 
search for the exact model or type you want. On other items, 
however, you may be able to shop for price as well. To aid 
you in this pleasant exploration of Swiss craftsmanship, the 
following list features the most reputable and most typical 
firms in the major cities and towns. Good luck and happy 
hunting! 

Switzerland’s Best Shops 


AROSA 


BOOKS. Azed, at the Rathaus. Frau 
Benker-Nievergelt, Oberseeplatz. 


CAMERAS. Carl Brandt, Rolf Kora- 
di “Foto Willy”, Felix Miller; Foto 
Obersee; Photo Fiechter. 


CLOTHING. Koller & Knechtle; 
Egon Koller, Bahnhofplatz/Ober- 
see. Heitz Schuhhaus, by the Kur- 
saal. 


FOOD SPECIALTIES. Karl Weber 
(“Btndner Spezialitaten” and 
“Bundnerfleisch”’), Poststrasse.Emil 
Simmen (chocolate and pastries), 
Bahnhofplatz/Obersee. 


SOUVENIRS. Josef Salvisberg, Haus 
Metropol; Jakob Trauffer, opposite 
Bursaal. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT. Koller & 
Knechtle; Skihalle und Sportge- 
schdft Kulm; Grands Magasins 
Wolfensberger; Jakob Sprecher, 
Poststrasse, also at Inner-Arosa. 


TOILETRIES, Albert Ryf, Haus Bel- 
mont. 


WATCHES. J. Disam Séhne, Post-— 


strasse. Hans Jiggi. 


BASEL 
BOOKS. Payot, Freiestrasse 107. 


CAMERAS. E. Balzer Sohn, Steinen- 
vorstadt 20. Fotohaus Dierks, Freie-— 
strasse 52. Foto-Jeck, Gerbergasse 
80. C. Hoffmann, Clarastrasse 36. 
Monsted-Polyfoto, Freiestr. 83 and 
103. 


DEPARTMENT STORES. Magazine zur 
Rheinbriicke, Greifengasse 24. Glo- | 
bus, Marktplatz. 


FOOD SPECIALTIES. E. Christen 
(delicatessen and liquors), Freie- 
strasse 17, Heumattstrasse 21, and 
four other branches. Ch. Singer’s}| 
Erben (“Basler Leckerli,” famous| 
local sweet), Marktplatz 34 and/ 
Centralbahnhofstrasse 9. Schiesser, | 
Marktplatz 19. Heinrich Spillmann,| 
Steinenvorstadt 4. i 


HANDCRAFTS. Heimatwerk Basel,| 
Riimelinsplatz. 


25. E. Gut & Co., Marktplatz 21. Ch. 
Hummel, Marktgasse 14, Emil Linn} 


27. 
LEATHER. W. Langmesser Alliga:| 
tor, Gerbergasse 66 and 91. a 
MEN‘S WEAR. Fein-Kaller, Gerber:| 
gasse 48. Keller Hut und Herren:| 
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mode, Gerbergasse 48. Metzger, 
Miinsterberg 2. P.K.Z., Freiestrasse 
3, Wdlchli & Mack, Freiestrasse 10. 
Max Wiessner, Freiestrasse 17. 
MUSIC. Hug & Co., Freiestrasse 70. 
SHOES (ladies). Ferragamo, Aes- 
chenvorstadt 24, 


SOUVENIRS. Franz Carl Weber 
(also toys), Freiestrasse 28. “Au 
Souvenir,’ Centralbahnstrasse 15. 
Fiiglistaller, Freiestrasse 23. 

SPORTS EQUIPMENT. Leonhard Kost 
& Co., Freiestrasse 51. 

TEXTILES. Basler Webstube, Freie- 
strasse 81. Ed. Sturzenegger (em- 
broidery, linens, lace), Freiestras- 
se 62. 

TOILETRIES. Hyazinth, Falkner- 
strasse 17. Greier, Freiestrasse 53. 
Ida & Clara Kamber, Freiestrasse 29. 


TYPEWRITERS. Hermes Schreibma- _ 


schinen, Aeschenvorstadt 24. 


WATCHES. H. Boesch, Spalenberg 
87. Georges Bourquenez, Central- 
bahnstrasse 5. R. Erbe, Freiestrasse 
15. Ch. Gobat, Gerbergasse 25. 
Grauwiler, Freiestrasse 53. E. Gut 
& Co., Marktplatz 21. Ch. Hummel, 
Marktgasse 14. E. Kuhn, Freiestras- 
se 85. Emil Linn, Streitgasse. U. 
Sauter, Freiestrasse 27. Hermann 
Schudel, Steinenvorstadt 1 (off 
Barflisserplatz). F. Schweizer, Ger- 
bergasse 77. E. Weber, Greifen- 
Basse 9. 


WOMEN’S WEAR. Feldpausch, Falk- 
_nerstrasse 19-27. Kohler, Freiestras- 
Be 84. Kowd, Freiestrasse 6. Merkur, 

Eisengasse 14. Moderna Tricotagen 
L. Wyler, Gerbergasse 60. Rubis, 
| Freiestrasse 26. Zum Wilden Mann, 
Freiestrasse 35. 


| BERN 


| ANTIQUE CLOCKS. J. Otto Scherer, 
| Kramgasse 26. 


BOOKS. Payot, Bundesgasse 16. 
Franke, von Werdt Passage. Stauf- 
facher, Neuengasse 25. Hans Huber, 
Marktgasse 9, 


{ CAMERAS. Christener, Marktgasse 
|Passage 1. Hagenbach-Lauri, Wai- 
senhausplatz 4, H. Biichi, Spital- 
gasse 18, 


CANDY, SWEETS. Meyer, Markt- 
gasse 31. A. Scheurer, Effinger- 
strasse 12. Abegglen Confiserie, 


Spitalgasse 36. 


DEPARTMENT STORES. Loeb, Spital- 
gasse 47. Kaiser & Co., Marktgas- 
se 37. 

HANDCRAFTS. Oberldnder Heimat- 
werk, Kramgasse 61. 

JEWELRY. Willy Iff, Schweizerhof 
Arcade, Bahnhofplatz 11. 

MEN‘S WEAR. Riifenacht & Heu- 
berger, Spitalgasse 17. Ad. Stauffer, 
“Aux Elégants,” Spitalgasse 9. Zur- 
briigg Sdhne, Spitalgasse 2. Aebi, 
Marktgasse 55. 

MUSIC. Krompholz & Co., Spital- 
gasse 28. Elektro-Radio Schmid, 
Aarbergergasse 40. Bestgen, Spital- 
gasse 4. 


SOUVENIRS. M. Steiger & Cie., 
Marktgasse 45. Franz Carl Weber 
(also toys), Marktgasse 40. Christen 
& Cie., Marktgasse 28. Theodor 
Meyer, Marktgasse 32. Oberldnder 
Heimatwerk, Kramgasse 61. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT. Sportgeschdft 
Vaucher, Theaterplatz 3. Sporthaus 
Hans Bigler, Schwanengasse 10. 
Sporthaus Naturfreunde, Neuen- 
gasse 21. 


TEXTILES. Leinenweberei Langen- 
thal, Marktgasse 6. Leinenweberei 
Bern, Bubenbergplatz 7. Hossmann 
& Rupf (embroidery and lace), 
Waisenhausplatz 1. Ed. Sturzeneg- 
ger, in Marktgasse-Passage. 


TOILETRIES. Parfumerie du Pas- 
sage, Spitalgasse 36. H. Litischer, 
Schweizerhof Arcade. M. Aerni, 
Aarbergergasse 29, one flight up. 
Parfumerie Ryf, Bubenbergplatz 5. 


TYPEWRITERS. A. & W. Muggli, 
Hirschengraben 10. 

WATCHES. O. Hdusler & Co., 
Marktgasse 52. R. W. Hugentobler, 
Waisenhausplatz 5, Krahl, Bahnhof- 
platz 7. N. W. Meyrat, Zeughaus- 
gasse 16. Franz Niklaus, Schau- 
platzgasse 27. Th. Pfister, Kram- 
gasse 14, Gebr. Pochon, Marktgas- 
se 55. W. Résch & Co, Marktgasse 44, 
Th. Sonderegger, Spitalgasse 36. A. 
Tiirler & Co., Marktgasse 27. F. 
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Zaugg, Bollwerk 15. Zigerli & Cie., 
Spitalgasse 14. 

WOMEN’S WEAR. Maison Rubis, 
Spitalgasse 1. Zwygart & Cie., Ka- 
sinoplatz 2. Kohler, Schauplatzgasse 
11. Weilemann, Waisenhausplatz 14. 

CHUR 

BOOKS. F. Schuler, Postplatz. 

CANDY, SWEETS. Rud. Buchli, Gra- 
benstrasse 45. Paul Maron, Bahn- 
hofplatz. 

SOUVENIRS. Biindner Heimatwerk 
(also handcrafts), Mithleplatz. 

SPORTS EQUIPMENT. A. Hochhol- 
dinger Sporthaus, Poststrasse. 

WATCHES, OPTICS. Joh. Disam 
Sdhne, Bahnhofstrasse. H. Jaggi, 
Bahnhofstrasse 42. E. Joos & Co., 
Poststrasse 32. 

DAVOS 

CAMERAS. Paul Weber, Promenade 
51. 

CANDY, SWEETS. Schneider’s, Ltd., 
Promenade, Davosplatz. Eugen Fah, 
Postplatz, Davosplatz. 

SOUVENIRS. H. Trauffer, Davos- 
platz. 

SPORTS EQUIPMENT. Jack Ettinger 
Sport, Davosplatz. 

WATCHES. G. Franke, Promenade. 
Leicht, Promenade 40. Chronome- 
trie Stdéuble, Promenade 29. Julius 
Wirth, Promenade. 

WOMEN’S WEAR. Rosy Brod, Pro- 
menade, Davosplatz. 


GENEVA 

BOOKS. Payot, 40 Rue du Marché. 
Naville & Cie. (also stationery and 
artists’ supplies), 5 Rue Lévrier 
and 30 other local branches. 

CAMERAS. Amrein-Graf, 27 Quai 
des Bergues. Photo Mont-Blanc, 17 
Rue du Mont-Blanc. Photo des Na- 
tions, Place Longemalle. Photo et 
Ciné, 1 Rue du Mont Blanc. Photo 
Pour Tous, 5 Boulevard Georges 
Favon. Photo-Centre, 3 rue du 
Marché. 

CANDY, SWEETS. Old Inn, 2 Place 
du Lac. Chocolaterie du Rhéne, 2 


Rue du Rhéne. Rohr, 3 Place du , 


Molard, A la Bonbonniére, 11 Rue 
de Rive. 


CLOTHING. PKZ, Place de la Fus- 
terie. Adler, Place de la Fusterie. 
Carnaval de Venise, 12 Rue du Mont- 
Blane. 


DEPARTMENT STORES. Au Grand 
Passage, 13 Rue du Marché. Bon 
Génie Nouveautés, 34 Rue du Mar- 
ché. 

EMBROIDERY. 
Rh6ne. 


FURNITURE. La Boutique Danoise, 
100 Rue du Rhéne, Danish furniture 
and arts. 


JEWELRY. André Baszanger, 2 Rue 
des Moulins (Tour de I’Ile). Ber-— 
gerioux, 4 Rue de Rive. Boujon 
Fréres (silver and pewter), 15 Place 
Longemalle and 3 bis Rue de Rive. 
Golay Fils & Stahl, S.A.,1, Place des 
Bergues. Giibelin, 60 Rue du Rh6ne. 
Imhof, 4 Passage des Lions. Lom- 
bard (rare custom-made designs), 
5 Rue de la Corraterie. Piaget, 40 
Rue du Rhéne. Solvil, 27 Rue du 
Rh6ne. van Cleef et Arpels, 12 Quai 
Général Guisan. 


LEATHER. Favre, 60 Rue du Rhéne. 


MUSIC. Sautier & Jaeger, 12 Place 
de la Fusterie. Champion, 8 Rue 
Versonnex. 


OPTICAL GOODS. Lindegger & Co., 
104 Rue du Rhone. Wiegandt, 10 
Grand Quai. 

PORCELAIN, CRYSTAL, GLASSWARE. 
Louis Kuhne & Cie., 17 Rue du | 
Marché. 

RELAX CENTER. 12 Rue Voltaire. | 
Sauna baths, massage, hairdressers 
for both men and women. 

SHOES. Aeschbach, 4 Rue du} 
Rhone. Low & Prothos, 35 Rue du 
Rhone. Rivoli-Bally, 18 Rue du 
Marché, 

SOUVENIRS. Jouets Weber (also| 
toys), 12 Croix-d’Or. A VOurs de} 
Berne (also woodcarvings), 28 
Grand Quai. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT. Charles Sports, | 
23 Quai des Bergues. Hofstetter, 12 
Corraterie, 


TEXTILES. Tissage de toile de Lan- 


genthal, 24 Rue de la Confédération.} 
La Liniére, 3 Rue du Rhone. 


Ariel, 2 Rue du 


+ 


= 
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TOILETRIES. Francine, 94 Rue du 
Rhéne. Nouvelles Galeries, 9 Cor- 
raterie, perfumes only. Geiser et 
Neuhaus, 2 Rue Bonivard, are also 
hairdressers. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Stand. 


WATCHES. André Baszanger, 2 Rue 
des Moulins (Tour de I’Ile). Au 
Rubis, 21 Rue du Mont-Blanc. Bé- 
guin, 26 Grand Quai and 22 Rue du 
Mont-Blanc. Bergerioux, 4 Rue de 
Rive. Béhni, 30 Rue du Rhone. 
C. A. Chatelain, 4 Tour de I’lle. 
Chronos, 1 Chantepoulet. A. Collet, 
17 Rue du Marché. Gil, 9 Rue du 
Mont-Blanc. E. E. Golay, 1 Rue du 
Mont-Blanc. Golay Fils & Stahl, 
S.A., 1, Place des Bergues. Giibelin, 
60 Rue du Rhone, Imhof, 4 Passage 
des Lions. Montres, 6 Rue du Mont- 
Blane. A la Montre Suisse, 17 Rue 
du Mont-Blanc. WNicolet-Hasler, 7 
Rue du Mont-Blanc. Piaget, 40 Rue 
du Rhéne. Horlogerie de la Paix, 
21 Quai des Bergues. Patek Philippe 
& Co., 22 Grand Quai. Léon Scher- 
rer, 4 Place du Rhéne. Solvil, 27 
Rue du Rhone. Taillard Fréres, 40 
Rue du Marché. Vacheron & Con- 
stantin, 1 Rue Moulins. 


INTERLAKEN 
CANDY, SWEETS. Markus Deuschle, 
Bahnhofstrasse 11. Confiserie des 
Alpes, Hoheweg. Schuh Confiserie- 
Restaurant, H6heweg. Hans Siegen- 
thaler, Jungfraustrasse. 


SOUVENIRS. Verein fiir Heimarbeit 
tm Berner Oberland, Héheweg 35. 
Oberlinder Webstube, Héhestrasse 
78. Huggler & Co., Héheweg 72. 
“Magasins des Alpes,’ Hbéheweg. 
“Bazar Tivoli,’ Héheweg. Albert 
Schild, Bahnhofstrasse 19. Shop 
“Diana” (wood carvings), Héheweg 
197. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT. Karl Molitor 
Sporthaus, Héheweg. 

TEXTILES. Ed. Sturzenegger, Héhe- 
weg. Oberlinder Webstube, Hoéhe- 
strasse 78. 

WATCHES. Bucherer, Bahnhof- 
strasse and Héheweg. F. W. Eisen- 
hart; Héheweg 54, E. & W. Fiechter, 


Trosselli, 60 Rue du 
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Hiheweg 2. F. Kirchhofer, Héhe- 
weg 9. L. Luyten, Héheweg. A. 
Mersmann, Héheweg 101. H. Scher- 
tenleib, Bahnhofstrasse. 


LAUSANNE 
BOOKS. Payot, 1 Rue de Bourg. 


CAMERAS. Schnell & Fils, 4 Place 
St.-Francois. 

DEPARTMENT STORES. Innovation, 
5 Rue du Pont. Bonnard, Place St.- 
Francois. 

FOOD SPECIALTIES. A la Fermiére, 
19 Rue Saint-Laurent. 


JEWELRY (see also Watches) A 
VEmeraude, 5 Place Saint-Francois. 


LEATHER. Aw Départ, 10 Rue de 
Bourg. Chamay, 1 Petit-Chéne. 


MEN’S WEAR. Albion House, 22 Rue 
de Bourg. Bonnard & Cie., Place 
Saint-Francois. 


MUSIC. Cavalli, 5 Rue Pépinet. M. 
et P. Foetisch, 6 Rue de Bourg. G. 
Schwind, 5 Place St.-Francois. 


OPTICAL GOODS. Durring, 30 Petit- 
Chéne. 

SOUVENIRS. Jouets Weber (also 
toys), 23 Rue de Bourg. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT. Sports-Ausoni, 
5 Place St.-Francois. Pierre Ausoni, 
20 Rue de Bourg. 


STATIONERY. Charles Krieg, 21 
Rue St.-Laurent. 


TOILETRIES. Parfumerie Baldin, 1 
Avenue Théatre. Coryse-Salémé, 
4 Grand Pont. Elizabeth Arden, 19 
Rue de Bourg. Droguerie de Bourg, 
21 Rue de Bourg. 


TYPEWRITERS. L. M. Campiche, 3 
Rue Pépinet. 


WATCHES. A la Belle Montre, 11 
Rue de Bourg. Au Diadéme, 3 Rue 
de Bourg. Bijoux-Windsor, 34 Ave. 
de la Gare, Grosjean, 12 Grand- 
Pont. Grumser, 11 Rue St.-Francois. 
Roman Mayer, Place St. Francois 
12b. Victoria-Bijoux, 44 Ave. de la 
Gare. 


WOMEN’S WEAR. Kowd, 15 Rue de 
Bourg. Francine, 2 Avenue de la 
Gare. Hug-Vernier, Galerie St.- 
Francois. Annabelle, 24 Rue de 
Bourg. Graul, 28 Rue de Bourg. 
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Rezzonico (shoes), 2 Rue Caroline. 
Bally Shoes, Place St.-Francois. 


LUCERNE 
BOOKS. Wicke, Schweizerhofquai 
2. Dr. Guido Ebneter, Passage zum 
Stein. Eugen Haag, Kapellplatz 9. 


CAMERAS. Hans Bldttler, Pilatus- 
strasse 17. Jean Grau, Alpenstrasse 
4. Jos. Koch, Zum Theilinghus, 
Weggisgasse 3. Paul Weber, Pilatus- 
strasse 1 and at no. 18, and Halden- 
strasse 7. 


CANDY, SWEETS. Emil Flammer, 
Hertensteinstrasse 58. 


DEPARTMENT STORES. Nordmann, 
Weggisgasse. S. Knopf, Weggisgas- 
se 40. 


EMBROIDERY, LINEN, LACE. Miihle- 
bach & Birrer, Kapeliplatz 1. Ed. 
Sturzenegger, Schwanenplatz 7 and 
Haldenstrasse 5.Margrit Raebsamen, 
Alpenstrasse 2. Au Trianon (Elisa- 
beth Kaeslin), Genferhaus, next to 
Cook’s. 

FOOD SPECIALTIES. Jules Bach- 
mann, Grendel 8. Hans Zumstein, 
Pilatusstrasse 3a. 

HANDCRAFT. Innerschweizer Hei- 
matwerk, Stiftstrasse 4. Weibel & 
Co., Hertensteinstrasse 64. 


JEWELRY. Werner Bossard, Schwa- 
nenplatz 7. Bucherer, Schwanen- 
platz 5. Albert Burger, Kapellgasse 
10. Giibelin, Schweizerhofquai 1. 
F. Koller, Bundesplatz. E. Leicht- 
Mayer & Cie., Haldenstrasse 3. W. 
Manser, Pilatusstrasse 17a. Walter 
Ruckli, Bahnhofstrasse 22. G. 
Schaub, Grendelstrasse 2. 


MEN‘S WEAR. Fein-Kaller, Am 
Schwanenplatz. Grieder & Cie., 
Schweizerhofquai. Kofler & Co. 


(also ladies’ wear), Pilatusstrasse 
3, also at Grendelstrasse 21 and 
Weggisgasse 10. 

MUSIC. Hug & Co., Hertenstein- 
strasse 52-56. 


SOUVENIRS. Innerschweizer Hei- 
matwerk, Stiftstr, 4. Funaro’s Art 
Gallery, Schweizerhofquai 6. Franz 


Carl Weber (also toys), Grendel- — 


strasse 10. Schnarrwyler, on the 
Chapel Bridge. A. Schmid-Linder, 


Dankmalstrasse 9. Ernst Schmocker, 
Lowenstrasse 12. Aux Arts du Feu, 
Kapellplatz. C. Casagrande, Lu- 
zernerhof. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT. Affentranger 
Sport, Pilatusstrasse 24. L. Amrein 
Sdhne, Weggisgasse 25-27. 


TOILETRIES. Albert Ryf, Gerber- 
gasse 6. M. Benz, Pilatusstrasse 19. 


WATCHES. Ahrens, Schwanenplatz 
7. Paul Bdurer, Haldenstrasse 25 
and Kapeligasse 21. Max Birnbaum, 
Pilatusstrasse 34. H. & J. Boeck- 
mann, Hertensteinstrasse62. Buche- | 
rer, Schwanenplatz 5. Albert Bur- | 
ger, Kapeligasse 8-10. Walter Frank, 
Hirschengraben 15. A. Gfeller, Pila- 
tusstrasse 8. Giibelin, Schweizerhof- 
quai 1. E. Heynlein, Pilatusstr. 3a. 
Kost & Brechbiihl, Pilatusstr. 19. 
E. Leicht-Mayer & Cie., Halden- 
strasse 3. Max Michel, Hertenstein- 
strasse 8. Ph. Muff, Franziskaner- 
platz 6. H. Prétre, am Weinmarkt 
11. A. Rotter’s Erben, Weggis- 
gasse 8. Walter Riickli, Bahnhof- | 
strasse 22. Louis Spdring, Korn- 
markt 8. 


WOMEN’S WEAR. Grieder & Cie., 
Schweizerhofquai. W. Aeschlimann- | 
Maurer, Pilatusstrasse 18. Margot 
Couture, Hirschmattstrasse 5. Otto | 
Miiller, Kapeligasse 16. Perosa, Ka- | 
pellgasse 19. Schnyder & Cie., Kron- | 
gasse 2-4, 


LUGANO 


BOOKS. Libreria Internazionale 
“Melisa,” Via Vegezzi 4. Naville & | 
Co., Via Nassa 3. | 

CAMERAS. Photohaus H. Ruedi, 
Portici Via Nassa 1. Vincenzo Vi-| 
cari, Via Magatti 1. Carl Stiefen- | 
hofer, Foto Hall, Grand Hotel Pal-| 
ace. 


CANDY, SWEETS. (‘“Panettone,” a) 
special Italian cake.) Gius. Vanini, | 
Via Dogana Vacchia 6, also Piazza 
Riforma and Piazza Molino Nuovo. 
S.A.J.P.A., Via Nassa 3 and Piazza 
Dante. ‘| 


DEPARTMENT STORES. Magazzini In- 


novazione. Centro, Piazza Dante 2,) 
Lago, Piazza Manzoni, ~ 
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FOOD SPECIALTIES. Fratelli Conza, 
Corso Pestalozzi 5. Ernst & Co., Via 
della Posta 3. Primavesi-Ghioldt, 
Via Pessina. 

HANDCRAFTS. Centrale del lavoro 
a domicilio (Tessiner Heimatwerk), 
Via L. Ariosto 4. Walter Trauf- 
fer, Via Cattedrale 8, 


JEWELRY. Ero Bernasconi, Via Fr. 
Soave 4. A. Mersmann, Via Nassa 5. 
Fratelli Sautter, Via della Posta 3. 
Federico Kistner (silverware), Via 
Nassa 3. Bucherer, Via Nassa 56-7. 


MEN’S WEAR. “All’Eleganza,” Via 
G. Luvini 4. Antonio Molinari, Piaz- 
za Manzoni and Via Canova 3. 


MUSIC. Hug & Co., Via Canova 15. 


SOUVENIRS. Franz Carl Weber, 
Via Nassa 5. Vedova M. Frigerio, 
Via F. Soave. Gusberti, Via Canova 
rs 
 $PORTS EQUIPMENT. Greco Sport di 
Luciano Caravati, Via Magatti 2. 


TEXTILES. Brandolfina Neff, Via 
Nassa 21. 


TOILETRIES. E. Venturi, Via Nas- 
sa 17. 


WATCHES. Ero Bernasconi, Via Fr. 
Soave 4. Bucherer, Via Nassa 56-7. 
H. Glasson, Via Nassa 68. Federico 
Kistner, Via Nassa 3. A. Mersmann, 
Via Nassa 5. Fratelli Sautter, Via 
della Posta 3. 

WOMEN’S SHOES. For ‘Zoccoli,” a 
type of native footwear: Marianna 
Frigerio, Via Fr. Soave. Walter 
Trauffer, Via Cattedrale 6, Weber 
& Blduer, Via Nassa 7. 

MONTREUX 
BOOKS. Payot, 14 Grand’Rue. 


CAMERAS. Photo Hall E. Wieland, 


98 Grand’Rue. Photo-House Ch. 
Hosennen, 14 Rue Chillon, Territet. 
CANDY, SWEETS. Arnold Ziircher, 
17 Avenue du Kursaal. 
EMBROIDERY, LINEN, LACE. Ed. 
Sturzenegger, 54 Grand’Rue. 
JEWELRY. Bornand & Cie., 64 
Grand’Rue. Roman Mayer, 9 Ave- 
nue du Kursaal, 
LEATHER, SPORTS EQUIPMENT. Au 
Départ, 41 Avenue des Alpes. 


WATCHES. Bornand & Cie., 64 
Grand’Rue, Roman Mayer, 9 Ave- 
nue du Kursaal. H. & R. Seiler, 88 
Grand’Rue.F. Sollberger, 90 Avenue 
des Alpes. 


ST. GALLEN 

CANDY, SWEETS. “Merkatorium,” 
St. Leonhardstrasse 32. Carl Pfund, 
Bahnhofstrasse 9. H. Roggwiler, 
Multergasse 17. 

EMBROIDERY, LINEN, LACE. Ed. 
Sturzenegger, Poststrasse 17 and 
St. Leonhardstrasse 12. 

HANDCRAFTS. Heimatwerk, Hin- 
terlauben 6. 


MUSIC. Hug & Co., 
and Spitalgasse. 


Marktgasse 


SOUVENIRS. Franz Carl Weber 
(also toys), Marktgasse 12. 
‘TOILETRIES. Hausmann, Markt- 
gasse 11. 


WATCHES. A. Engler, Multergasse 
31. Ernst Frischknecht, Marktplatz 
20. Labhart, Marktgasse 23. 


ST. MORITZ 

BOOKS. WEGA Papeterie. Hugo 
Wetzel, Dorfstrasse. 

CAMERAS. Rutz & Co., Hotel 
Cristal. “Foto Max,” Galerie du 
Palace. 

CANDY, SWEETS. Ant. Engi, Dorf- 
strasse. F. Hanselmann’ Erben, 
Dorfstrasse. Alb. Hauser, Postplatz. 
Carl Loffler, St. Moritz-Bad. 

EMBROIDERY, LINEN, LACE. Ebneter 
& Biel, Hauptstrasse. Ed. Sturzen- 
egger, Dorfstrasse. 

MEN’S WEAR. Othmar Ender. Fein- 
Kaller, Dorfstrasse. Grieder & Cie., 
Dorfstrasse. 

OPTICAL GOODS. Géotte, Dorfstras- 
se. Rutz & Co. Arth. Scherbel, 


SHOES. G. Heitz Erben (Bally 
shoes). Wergles & Co. (sports 
shoes). 


SOUVENIRS, HANDCRAFTS. E. Bran- 
ger, Postplatz. P, Huber-Aeschi- 
mann. K. R. Holinger (wall clocks), 
St. Moritz Bad. Franz Carl Weber 
(also toys), Postplatz. 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT. Othmar Ender. 
Max Lamm, Dorfstrasse, Albert 
Sheuing. Testa-Sport. 


TOILETRIES. de Neuville & Seilaz, 
Galerie du Palace. Albert Ryf, Ho- 
tel Kaspar Badrutt. 


WATCHES. E. K. Bittmann. Buche- 
rer. Gibelin. Willy Muntwyler 
Arth. Scherbel. 


WOMEN’S WEAR. Biki (haute cou- 
ture), Galerie du Palace. Othmar 
Ender, Dorfstrasse. Grieder & Cie., 
Dorfstrasse. E. Kriemler-Miiller, 
Dorfstrasse. Modelia, Haus Monopol. 
Royal Furs, Ltd., Palace-Galerie. 


ZURICH 


BOOKS. Voit & Barth, Bahnhof- 
strasse 94. Buchhandlung zum El- 
sdsser, Limmatquai 18. Orell Fiissli 
“Bicherstube,” Pelikanstrasse 10. 
Librairie Payot, Bahnhofstrasse 17. 
Rascher & Cie., Limmatquai 50. 
F. Daeniker, In Gassen 11 (special- 
ises in English and American 
books), 


CAMERAS. Foto-Bachmann, Drei- 
k6nigstrasse 8. Foto-Hdnssler, Bahn- 
hofstrasse 22. Ganz & Co., Bahn- 
hofstrasse 40. Hausamann & Co., 
Bahnhofstrasse 91. W. Koch Optik, 
Bahnhofstrasse 17. Mdnsted-Poly- 
foto, Bahnhofstrasse 37. Saager, 
Bahnhofstrasse 70. 


CANDY, SWEETS. Chardon, Bahn- 
hofstrasse 79. Confiserie Spriingli 
(old and famous), Bahnhofstrasse 
21. Hans Ernst, Bahnhofplatz 1 and 
Bahnhofstrasse 61, Balthasar Hefti, 
Bellevueplatz and Bahnhofstrasse 
46. F. Honold, Rennweg 53. Hugue- 
nin, Bahnhofstrasse 39. Max Kiinzli, 
Bahnhofplatz 6. 


" DEPARTMENT STORES. Jelmoli (Zu- 
rich’s largest), Seidengasse 1. Glo- 


bus, Léwenplatz. Oscar Weber, 
Bahnhofstrasse 75. 
HANDCRAFTS AND SOUVENIRS, 


Schweizer Heimatwerk, Rud. Brun- 
Briicke and Bahnhofstrasse (Na- 
tional Bank Building). P. Huber- 
Aeschimann, Rennweg 2. “Jugend- 
hilfe,” Basler Webstube, Rennweg 
14. “La Ticinella,’ Heimatstube 


Onsernonetal, Fraumtinsterstrasse 
13. “Spindel,” Bahnhofstrasse 31. 
Ebneter & Biel, Bahnhofstrasse 34, 
Seiler Teddy’s Souvenir Shop, Lim- 
matquai 34. Franz Carl Weber, 
Bahnhofstrasse 62, 


HAUTE COUTURE. Maison Bouchette, 
Tédistrasse 5. 


JEWELRY. W. Allemann, Bahnhof- 
strasse 26. Pierre Baltensperger, 
Bahnhofstrasse 40. Bucherer, Bahn- 
hofstrasse 50. M. Burch-Korrodi, 
Bahnhofstrasse 44. Giibelin, Bahn- 
hofstrasse 36. E. Meister, Parade- 
platz and Bahnhofstrasse 33. Sol- 
vil, Bahnhofstrasse 37, Emil Kof- 
mehl, Bahnhofstrasse 61, 

LADIES’ SHOES. Ferragamo, Blei- 
cherweg 8. 


LEATHER. Jul. Lachmund, Bahn- 
hofstrasse 64. Leder-Locher & Cie., 
Miinsterhof 18. 


LINGERIE. Kowd, Bahnhofstrasse 
44 and Miinsterhof 4. Markoff, Tal- 
strasse 20. Wollen-Keller & Cie., 
Bahnhofstrasse 82 and Strehlgasse 4. 

MEN’S WEAR. Fein-Kaller, Bahn- 
hofstrasse 84, Talstrasse 82, and 
Limmatquai 138 (central). (Three 


shops). Grieder & Cie., Bahnhof- 
strasse 30. London-House, Witt- 
mann, Bahnhofstrasse 16. PKZ 


Burger-Kehl & Co, Bahnhofstrasse 
46. Wollen-Keller & Co., Bahnhof- 
strasse 82 and Strehlgasse 4. 


MILLINERY. Jucker-Petitpierre, Ba- 
rengasse 10. Maison Francioni, Tal- 
strasse 42. 


MUSIC. Hug & Co., Fiisslistrasse 4 
and Limmatquai 26. Jecklin Séhne, 
Ramistrasse 30. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT. Fritsch & Co., 
Bahnhofstrasse 63. Och & Co., Bahn- 
hofstrasse 56. Strduli-Sport, Renn- 
weg 30. 


STATIONERY. Rud. Fiirrer & SOhne, 
Miinsterhof 13. Gebr. Scholl (also 
artists’ supplies), Poststrasse 3. 


TEXTILES. “Jugendhilfe,” Basler 
Webstube, Rennweg 14. Leinenwe- | 
berei Langenthal, Strehlgasse 29. 
Ed, Sturzenegger (embroidery and 
lace) Augustinerstrasse 29. 
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TOILETRIES. de Neuville et Seilaz, 
Paradeplatz 2. Albert Ryf, Pelikan- 
strasse 19. Bellevue-Apotheke, The- 
aterstrasse 14. 


TYPEWRITERS. August Baggenstos, 
Waisenhausstrasse 2 and Urania- 
strasse 7. 


WATCHES. Ernst Albrecht, Lim- 
matquail04. W. Allemann, Bahnhof- 
strasse 26. Ed. Barth & Cie., Bahn- 
hofstrasse 94. Chronometrie Beyer, 
Bahnhofstrasse 31. Bucherer, Bahn- 
hofstrasse 50. E. Demuth, Bahnhof- 
strasse 86. M. Galli, Theaterstrasse 
16. Giibelin Sd6hne, Bahnhofstrasse 
36. Heinicke, Limmatquai 32 (below 
Grossmiinster). Eugen Hugentobler, 
Limmatquai 108. Emil Kofmehl, 
Bahnhofstrasse 61. A. Meister, 
Bahnhofstrasse 33. Rentsch & Co., 


Weinbergstrasse 1. Solvil, Bahnhof- 
strasse 37. Oscar Stahel, Sihlstrasse 
3. J. Tobler, Limmatqual 24. A. 
Tiirler & Co., Paradeplatz and Zu- 
rich Airport. Waldburger, Bleicher- 
weg 10 (near Paradeplatz). 


WOMEN’S WEAR. Feldpausch Zii- 
rich, Bahnhofstrasse 88. Otto Jac- 
ques Gassmann, Poststrasse 7. Grie- 
der & Cie., Bahnhofstrasse 30. 
Krause-Senn, Limmatquai 106 and 
Badenerstrasse 44. Modelia, Bahn- 
hofstrasse 92. Modissa, Limmatquai 
68, and Bahnhofstrasse 74. Maison 
Rubis, Bahnhofstrasse 73. Vilma, 
Uraniastrasse 28, boutique for knit- 
wear and ready-to-wear models. 
Rosy Brod, Bahnhofstrasse 80. Her- 
tenstein, Bahnhofstrasse 50. Miiller 
zur Sommerau, Theaterstrasse 8. 


The Rest of Switzerland 


ANDERMATT. Sports Equipment. 
Xaver Christen, Bahnhofstrasse 37. 
Werner Meyer’s Sporthaus. 

BIENNE. Handcrafts. Oberlander 
Heimatwerk, Kanalgasse 9. Souve- 
nirs, toys. Franz Carl Weber, Ni- 
daugasse 1. 

BRUGG. Handcrafts. Heimatwerk 
und Webschule. Belart & Appen- 
zeller, Térlirain 1. 

BRUNNEN. Candy. Tea Room Bé- 
cher. Optical Goods. M. Jauch, 
Souvenirs, Bazar Roéssli, Hotel Réss- 
li. Magazin Stieger, Hauptstrasse. 
Travel Goods. Karl Marchy, Haupt- 
platz. Watches. Otto Achermann. 
M. Jauch. 


BURGENSTOCK. Clothing. Grieder 
& Cie. Toiletries. Albert Ryf. Cam- 
eras. Paul Weber. 

FLIMS. Candy, pastry. Confiserie 
Hans Krauer, Waldhaus. 

FRIBOURG. Handcrafts. La Maison 
fribourgeoise, Arcades de la Gare. 

GRINDELWALD. Cameras. E. Schu- 
del Photohaus. Handcrafts, Souve- 
nirs. Sporthaus Bernet. J. Brunner, 
Watches. E. Allemann. 


KANDERSTEG. Souvenirs. P. Stru- 
chen. 


KLOSTERS. Cameras. Jacob Com- 
peer. Watches. Leo Maissen. 


LENZERHEIDE. Candy, Pastry. Con- 
fiserie Tea Room ‘“Ratia.” Souve- 


nirs, Sports and Travel Goods. 
Sporthaus Alpina. Franz Peské 
Sport- und Schuhhaus. Watches 


and Jewelry. J. Disam S6hne. 


LOCARNO. Candy and Pastry. 
“Begna” Casa del Panettone, Piaz- 
za San Rocco, Minusio. Pasticceria 
de Stefani, Piazza Grande. Souve- 
nirs. Franz Carl Weber, Piazza Sta- 
zione. 


LYSS. Watches, Jewelry, Optical 
Goods. Hausler, Bahnhofstrasse 4. 


MURREN. Watches and Jewelry. Th. 
Sonderegger. 


NEUCHATEL. Books. Payot, 8a Rue 
Bassin. 


PONTRESINA. Candy and Pastry. 
Confiserie-Tea Room ‘“Engiadina” 
C. Gianotti. Tea Room ‘Piz’ Siiss.” 
Souvenirs. Engadiner Heimatwerk. 
Watches. W. Jost. 

SAAS FEE. Candy and Pastry. Tea 
Room Zurbriggen. Handcrafts.Wal- 
liser Handgewebe. Gebr. Lomatter. 
Peter M. Zurbriggen. 
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SAMEDAN. Candy and Pastry. 
Fausto Pult (‘‘Pultorte,” a fancy 
cake). Handcrafts. Engadiner Hei- 
matwerk. 


SCHAFFHAUSEN. Candy and Pastry. 
Café-Tea Room Reber (“Schaff- 
hauserzungen” a specialty), Vor- 
dergasse 21. 


SCHULS-TARASP-VULPERA. Cameras. 
W. Rauch. Candy and Pastry. Café- 
Confiserie Rauch. 


SILS. Candy and Pastry. Confiserie 
R. Schulze’s Erben. Handcrafts. En- 
gadiner Heimatwerk. 


SOLOTHURN. Music. Hug & Co., 
Stalden 4. 


VEVEY. Books. Payot, 51 Rue d’Ita- 
lie. Perfumes. Parfumerie Jacinthe, 
8 Rue du Lac. 


WENGEN. Sports Equipment. Karl 
Molitor Sporthaus. Watches. H. 
Schertenleib, Hotel Metropol. 

WINTERTHUR. Candy. Hans Lutz, 
Markigasse 76. Music. Hug & Co., 
Marktgasse. 

ZERMATT. Books. WEGA, Librairie- 
Papeterie. Cameras, A. Perren-Bar- 
berini, Bahnhofstrasse. I. Perren- 


Biner, Souvenirs, Isidor Perren- 
Biner. Sports Equipment, Sport- 
haus ‘“Glacier-Sports.” ‘“Perren 


Sport”. Textiles. Ed. Sturzenegger. 
Watches. Erich Stauble, 
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THE LAKE GENEVA COUNTRY 
Cosmopolitan Corner With A French Accent 


by 


R. GRANDVOINET 


The motorist who enters Switzerland from the southwest, Aix- 
les-Bains, and Annecy, rolls smoothly into Geneva at St. Julien 
or Collonges or, if he has been tempted by the Savoy Alps, 
through the unpropitious French frontier town of Annemasse. 
An air leap from Paris deposits the traveler at the intercontinen- 
tal airport of Cointrin, Geneva’s pride. Whatever the approach, 
there is a sudden confrontation with the vast reaches of the Lake 
of Geneva, dramatized for centuries in fiction and poetry. This 
inland sea has another name, Lake Léman, little known abroad, 
but stubbornly used by the population of Vaud, whose capital 
city, Lausanne, also lies on its shores. 

“It is not Geneva’s lake, it’s ours, too!” say Lausannites, tersely 
expressing a growing rivalry between the two cities. 

The third largest city in Switzerland, with a population of 
about 170,000, Geneva spreads out comfortably around the lower 
end of the lake basin facing east. It has all the room it wants for 
broad avenues and formal gardens, a dignified setting for the 
outflowing waters of the Rhone River on its rush to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

An ancient city is Geneva, whose story fades back into a 
shadowy past. The crest of the hill on which the Cathedral of St. 
Peter now stands offered an excellent strategic position, first for 
primitive tribes and later for the Romans, who lived here for 
500 years (58 B.C. to 443 A.D.), for the early Burgundians, and 
their later kings. The bishops of Geneva, who had established a 
rich see here at the end of the 11th century, fought hard to retain 
it, barricading themselves strongly against the territorially 
greedy house of Savoy. Conflict between the prince-bishops and 
their enemy fill the pages of the 12th and 14th centuries, while 

the merchant classes gradually won their way to prosperity and 
independence, building up their liberties, grasping, whenever 
they could, exemptions from the feudal lordship of the see. 

Prosperity came to the city and its merchants, but a hard blow 
was struck in 1462 by Louis XI of France who, with the support 
of his nephew, the Duke of Savoy, forbade his subjects to attend 
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the Geneva merchant fairs, the medieval city’s greatest source 
of trade and revenue. Antagonism between Geneva and Savoy 
became acute in the 16th century, aggravated by internal strife 
between partisans of the Swiss confederate states, those of 
Savoy and the bishop’s party. The Reformation unfurled over 
Geneva in 1532, with the arrival of William Farel and Anthony 
Saunier, fervent disciples of Zurich’s great reformer, Zwingli. 
Three years later, the Catholic rites were abolished and the 
bishop found himself divested of his power, both spiritual and 
temporal. The citizens enthusiastically received the new faith 
that conveniently rid them of one enemy, at least. In 1536 John 
Calvin, a leader of the French Huguenots, came to visit the new 
adepts of the reformed church; Geneva was to his liking, Farel 
invited him to stay, and so he did, preaching and instituting the 
gloomy rule of the sumptuary laws. Although Calvin drew a 
heavy curtain over many of the happy things of life, Geneva 
owes him much. He made of this city the stronghold of the 
reformed faith, a citadel of French learning, attracting to his 
academy men such as Théodore de Béze and Simon Goulart. 
Intercourse between Geneva and other Protestant communities 
in Europe was active. 

In the following century, hundreds of French Huguenots 
found refuge in Geneva, bringing with them new crafts and 
trades and a keen sense of business. The government of the free 
city passed into the hands of wealthy families whose prosperity 
was founded on the business acumen of their grandfathers. Since 
the 16th century, Geneva had been one of Europe’s leading 
watchmaking and jewelry centers, and the Reformation—which 
left citizens but little on which to spend their money (the 
wearing of jewels, laces, the holding of banquets, and so on, were 
forbidden by the sumptuary laws)—allowed for a concentration 
on trade and the accumulation of wealth. In 1798, revolutionary 
France took over this somewhat melancholy but wealthy city, 
and Geneva remained in the hands of France until 1814. Its 
admission to membership in the Swiss confederation was ratified 
by the Congress of Vienna the following year and, in the ranks 
of the nations, it assumed the title of “Canton and Republic of 
Geneva.” Since then it has followed the general destinies of the 
confederation. In 1920 it became the seat of the League of 
Nations, and in 1946 European headquarters of the UN. 

Despite this background of grim conflict and rather cheerless 
religion, Geneva has—since the turn of the century, especially— 
developed an atmosphere of lighthearted gaiety. The League of 
Nations and its vast family of international organizations doubt- 
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less contributed generously to this change; a perpetually im- 
permanent population of diplomats, secretaries, translators, 
interpreters, typists, and stenographers demanded amusement 
and entertainment on a lavish scale. In fact, it is probable that 
the international organizations of the between-war and postwar 
periods have saved Geneva’s economic life. Located in the 
remotest southwest corner of Switzerland, with an extremely 
small hinterland, Geneva lay at a deadend of national routes, its 
prosperity precariously balanced on fluctuations of the world’s 
watch and jewelry markets. The presence of a university, too, 
also helps to lend an air of youth to the city. 


Practical Information for Geneva 


WHEN TO COME? From the visitor’s standpoint, Geneva is a summer 
city, best visited in the usual holiday season, when, of course, it is 
unfortunately crowded. The four-day féte of Geneva, with fire- 
works, street dancing, parades of flower-covered floats, etc., 


{ 
li occurs in the middle of August, and naturally Geneva, like all 
Bed Swiss communities, celebrates the national holiday, August 1. For 
TIN events at the time of your visit, get a copy of La Semaine a 


Genéve (This Week in Geneva), a publication distributed in all hotels. 


WHERE TO STAY? To the casual observer, Geneva sometimes seems 

to consist mainly of hotels, but actually its facilities barely suffice 

to accommodate its visitors during the peak season, and it is subject 

to periods of exceptional strain when big international conferences 

are held there. If you arrive without a reservation, you will find 

an office in the Cornavin railway station that will place you some- 
where, even if they have to bunk you with a private family. 

Our classification of accommodations reflects not only price range and 
type of service offered, but the special features, facilities, and general 
atmosphere as well. 

To visitors staying at least three full days, many hotels offer pension 
rates that include room and board (rates supplied by hotels upon request). 


WEST SHORE is most favored loca- 
tion. Luxurious: Des Bergues, Quai 
des Bergues. On Rh6ne, past first 
bridge, opposite Rousseau Island. 
Lake view, distinguished atmos- 
phere; 93 rooms, most with bath. 
Richemond, Jardin Brunswick. Fa- 
mous family-owned and managed 
hotel; 150 rooms, 110 with bath. 
Some ultra-modern apartments in 
new wing. Lake view. Dining and 
dancing nightly in bar-grill. The 
1962 President on Quai Wilson is a 
luxury palace hotel. Its 270 rooms, 
20 suites and large apartments are 
furnished with antiques and six 
17th-cent. 


some of the salon walls, Gastro- 


Gobelin tapestries line — 


nomic restaurant, astronomic prices. 
Beyond fourth bridge on Quai Tur- 
rettini, Du Rhéne, 260 rooms, all 
with bath or shower; bar, grill, 
restaurant, coffee shop. 

On Quai du Mont-Blanc are luxu- 
rious De la Paix, near shopping 
district, 110 rooms, 80 with bath; 
Beau Rivage, 120 rooms, 85 with 
bath, new apartments have radios 
and circulating icewater; flowered 
dining terrace. First class superior: 
D’Angleterre, 65 rooms, all with 
bath; Regina, 50 comfortable rooms, 
40 with bath. First class reasonable: 
De Russie, 64 rooms, 40 with bath, 
only breakfast served. 

One block from water is moderate 
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Bristol & Minerva, Rue du Mont- 
Blane, 65 rooms, Also moderate: 
Ariana, Rue J. R. Chouet. Rex, 44 
Avenue Wendt. 

Handy to the Cornavin Station 
are: Astoria, first class superior, 60 
rooms, 31 with bath; Cornavin, 110 
rooms, 80 with bath; Suisse, 80 
rooms, 60 with bath. 77-bed Conti- 
nental, halfway between station 
and lake; both first class reason- 
able. International-Terminus, 70 
beds, moderate. 

Out near International Labor 
Office building: Eden, 50 rooms, 
first class reasonable. Mon Repos, 
90 beds, moderate. 


RESTAURANTS. 


EAST SHORE of the lake and across 
the Rhone: Victoria, 11 Rue Pierre- 
Fatio, 46 rooms, view over the lake 
and English Garden; first class 
reasonable, Opposite university and 
park is Mirabeau, 15 rooms, mod- 
erate. Rive-Hotel-Fatio, 70 rooms, 
moderate. 


Out on Route de Florissant, in 
residential area, is La Résidence, 
older-style hotel, 150 rooms, 70 with 
bath; first class reasonable; tennis 
courts, 


On the Lausanne road, 6 miles 
from Geneva, at Mies, is the Motel 
de la Buna, open all year. 


Geneva is full of good restaurants, with French 


cooking dominant, though there are plenty of places that provide 


the mixed Swiss cuisine. 


There are few pleasanter places to 


lunch or dine on a fine day than La Perle du Lac, 128 Rue de 
Lausanne. You will be served out of doors in a park right on 
the lakeside, facing a wonderful panorama. Good food, com- 
prising lake-fish dishes and other specialties, only moderately 
expensive. You can reach it by car along the lake-front or by 
bus no. 5. There is also a motorboat service from the Paquis embankment, 
in front of the Casino. Closed November through February. The counter- 
part on the other bank is the restaurant in the Parc des Eaux-Vives, slightly 
less well situated and slightly more expensive. Closed December through 


February. 


The topflight restaurant in town, 
Le Gentilhomme, is the grill of the 
Hotel Richemond. It is pleasantly 
situated on the Jardin Brunswick, 
the little park facing the lake. The 
cuisine is excellent and so is the 
service. The wine list carries some 
rare Swiss wines. The business- 
man’s lunch is not expensive. There 
is music at apéritif time and danc- 
ing at night. 


The Hotel Du Rhéne also has a 
topflight restaurant, the brand-new 
Au Neptune, with outstanding men- 

_-us and good wine list. The ter- 
_ race is a fashionable rendezvous in 
summer for cocktails. 
\ Geneva’s other leading restaurant 
| is the Béarn, 4 Quai de la Poste, 
_ closed Sundays during the summer. 
ert is expensive enough, but very 
| good, one of the best in Switzer- 


land, and its saucissons sous la 
cendre are a treat not to be missed. 
This is a good place to make ac- 
quaintance with that excellent 
white Swiss wine, Fendant. 

Take route 44 a little way outside 
of town, to the southwest, and you 
will easily find the Longchamp, 
Stand de St. Georges, exclusive, a 


trifle more expensive than the 


Béarn, and equally good—don’t miss 
the hot pdaté. 

Two others in this deluxe class 
are Le Globe, 16 Grand-Quai, which 
is not much under LeGentilhomme, 
and, a trifle under Le Globe, the 
Auberge ala Mére Royaume, which 
is a widely known favorite because 
of its Old Geneva atmosphere. 

The luxury group also includes 
the Amphitryon, Place des Bergues, 
which is the most elegant from the 
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point of view of style and service, 
but the least expensive of this 
group. 

Just a shade more expensive is 
the Or du Rhéne, 9 Bvd. Georges 
Favon, whose specialties are steaks 
and chicken grilled over an open 
fire. In the same class is Au Fin 
Bec, 55 Rue de Berne. l’Aéroport 
restaurant is worth visiting for its 
hors d’oeuvres and airport view. 

You'll find several restaurants in 
one, from grill to snack bar, at the 
local branch of the Mdédvenpick 
chain, 40 Rue du Rh6éne. Steaks 
and seafood are specialties. 

For fish fresh from the lake, try 
La Navigation, Rue du Lac, or La 
Meére Michel, 63 Boulevard du Pont 
dArve. 

Wore moderately priced is La 
Rochelle, 5 Rue du Commerce, 
where you take the elevator to the 
fifth floor to eat on a terrace with 
a fine view of the lake and the Alps. 

Le Mazot, 16 Rue du Cendrier, is 
another atmospheric restaurant, the 
décor in this case being that of the 
Valais, the canton through which 
the Rhone flows on its way to the 
Lake of Geneva. 

The Bavaria, 49 Rue du Rhone, 
though usually classified as a café, 
can give you a good meal at a 
reasonable price. As its name in- 


dicates, its cuisine is over towards 
the Teutonic side, and the beer is 
good. 

An excellent vegetarian restau- 
rant is the Vega, 8 Rue du Prince, 
inexpensive. 

There are several Chinese restau- 
rants, including the Chinois, 7 Rue 
Tour-Maitresse, Trois Bonheurs, 29 
Rue Cité, and Au Dragon d’Or, 3 
Rue Chaponniére, near the Corna- 
vin railway station. 

You get Mexican specialties at 
Mexico-Bar, 12 Rue Sismondi, near 
the Casino. 

The best Italian restaurant in 
Geneva, if not in all Switzerland, is 
Roberto, 13 Rue Madeleine. 

Greek food can be found at Au 
Pirée, 18 Cours de Rive. 

There are also plenty of snack 
bars. The Pam-Pam chain, which 
has spread over several European 
countries, with its American break- 
fasts and specialties, fresh fruit 
juice, sandwiches, etc. has two 
places in Geneva, one at 19 Quai du 
Mont-Blanc and the other at 6 Place 
Cornavin. 


La Potiniére is a tearoom pleas- 
antly located on the Jardin Anglais, 
and on the other side of the lake, 
in the Place des Bergues, is La 
Garavelle. 


ENTERTAINMENT. Geneva is not Paris, but it comes closer to it 
than any other city in Switzerland, and can be fairly lively in the 
evening. There are two theaters, the Grand Théatre and the 
Comédie, where you may see opera, operetta, or plays. The Grand 
Casino has a theater which is likely to be given over to per- 
formances of the variety type, put together for the occasion by 
piecing together the acts of several performers hired individual- 
ly. The result is usually not over-exciting. You may have a 
chance to see experimental productions at the Thédtre de Poche, 


and there is a marionette theater at 4 Rue Constantin. American and British 
films are generally dubbed in French, but usually there is one showing a 


day with the original English soundtrack. Check with the boxoffice for 
performance time. 


Concert halls are Victoria Hall, Rue Hornung, where the fine Orchestre 
Suisse Romande gives its symphonic concerts; Conservatoire de Musique, 
Place Neuve; Salle de la Réformation, 65 Rue du Rhéne; Radio Geneva, 66, 
Boulevard Carl-Vogt. There are folk dances Tuesday and Thursday at the. 
American Community House, 3 Rue de Monthoux; for those who are in- 
terested these include square dances. Theater and concert tickets can be 
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had at Au Grand Passage, 50 Rue du Rhone, one flight up, or Sautier & 
Jaeger, 12 Place de la Fusterie. 

Nightclubs are a few cuts below the standards of the larger international 
capitals, and are apt to be expensive. If a “hostess” joins you at your table 
or at the bar and suggests you buy her a drink, she means champagne (she 
gets a percentage from the house). Don’t be afraid to say no —you won’t be 
the first. The liveliest are probably the Ba-Ta-Clan, 15 Rue de la Fontaine, 
which has heard about striptease, and the Moulin Rouge, 1 Avenue du Mail. 
These are closely followed by Chez Maxim’s, Place des Alpes, and Picca- 
dilly, 5 Rue Tour-Maitresse, a place for real nighthawks, since it stays 
open until 3 a.m., and until 4 a.m. Fridays and Saturdays. Mylord has a 
fast-moving variety show, including the ubiquitous striptease, and a good- 
sized dance floor. Chez Monique, 4 Rue Kléberg, has specialty numbers 
(and striptease) along with dancing for the customers. You are better off 
trying these places alone; your wife will probably ask to leave after ten 
minutes. Le Grillon, Place de la Fusterie, is mainly for dancing (there is 
also tea dancing here, from 4 to 6). At Don Quijote, 1 Rue de Berne, you 
can eat Spanish food and watch the floorshow. 

La Tour is the place to go to avoid the striptease—its small floor show is 
good and not vulgar; there’s dancing. 

Lone males without dancing partners will do best to try either Chez 
Maxim’s or the Grand Casino, Quai du Mont-Blanc, where there is dancing 
Outside on the terrace from May through September. The Casino also has 
boule, a cutdown variety of roulette, which is not played in Switzerland. 


MUSEUMS. All Geneva’s permanent museums are closed on Good 
Friday, Easter Sunday, Ascension, Whit Sunday, third Sunday in 
September, Christmas, December 31, and New Year’s Day. The most 
important collections are listed below. There are in addition a dozen 
or so art galleries that have interesting temporary shows from time 
to time. To check on them, see La Semaine a Genéve (This Week 
in Geneva), the information bulletin. 

Art and History, Rue Charles-Galland. 10-12, 2-5, June to October, 
closed Monday morning; from October through May, 2-4:30, also 
10-12, 2-4:30, Thursdays and Sundays. Entrance, 50 centimes, free Thurs- 
day, Saturday afternoon, and Sunday. Fine permanent collection of ar- 
cheological objects, painting, and sculpture, particularly strong in deco- 
rative art, with emphasis on Genevese enamels and, especially, watches, 

Ariana, Avenue de la Paix, 10-12, 2-5, from June 1 to October 31. 
Entrance, 50 centimes, free Thursday, Saturday afternoon, Sunday. Euro- 
pean china and earthenware. The collection of old Nyon and Geneva china- 
ware is particularly notable (closed Monday). 

Rath, Place Neuve. This is used for temporary shows, many of them 
extremely good, often consisting of exhibits imported from other countries. 

Ethnographic, 65-67 Boulevard Carl-Vogt. 10-12, 2-5, closed Monday. 
Entrance, adults 50 centimes, children 25, free Thursday, Saturday, Sunday. 

Natural History, Promenade des Bastions. 10-12, 2-5, March through 
October; 2-4:30, November through February. Entrance, 50 centimes, 25 
eentimes apiece for groups of three or more, free Sunday and Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday afternoon. There is also a Botanical Museum and 
Conservatory near the United Nations buildings. 

Palais Eynard, Rue de la Croix-Rouge. 10-12, 2-5. Entrance, 25 centimes, 
free Thursday and Sunday. Regional museum of Swiss animals and geology 
of the Geneva neighborhood. There are 80 dioramas showing birds in their 
natural surroundings. 

Voltaire, 29 Rue des Délices. 2-5 Tuesday through Saturday, 10-12, 2-5 
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Sunday. Arrangements to visit it between November 1 and March 31, can 
be made by phoning 32.08.31. Entrance, 60 centimes. Relics of Voltaire 
and his times—portraits, busts, furniture, etc. 

Palais Wilson, 51 Quai Wilson. 9-12, 2-6, free. Educational exhibition 
of UNESCO and the International Education Bureau. 


CHURCHES. Worth a visit is the picturesque Russian Orthodox 
Church, Rue Toepffer, service 10 a.m. For services in French, 
the leading Protestant church is St. Peter’s Cathedral, service 
at 10 a.m., the leading Catholic church is Notre-Dame, 6 Place 
Cornavin, masses at 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11:30. The Synagogue is 
at Place de la Synagogue, 6 p.m. weekdays, March to Septem- 
ber, otherwise 6:30 p.m., Fridays 5:30 p.m., Saturdays 9 a.m. 
American Church, 2 Rue Alfred-Vincent, communion, 8 a.m. 
Sundays and Wednesdays, services 10:30 a.m.; first Sunday each month, 
communion and service 10:30 a.m. English Church, 14 Rue du Mont-Blanc, 
communion, 8 a.m. Sundays and Wednesdays, services, 10:30 a.m., 8:30 p.m. 
Lutheran, 20 Rue St.-Léger, English services 8 p.m. Christian Science, 8) 
Boulevard des Philosophes, English service 11 a.m., also 6:30 p.m, Wednes- 
day. All times given above refer to Sunday unless otherwise specified. 


oO SPORTS. You can go swimming in the heart of the city at the 
2 Paquis jetty, an artificial swimming take-off point built out from 
7 the Quai du Mont-Blanc, but you’ll probably enjoy it more if you 
go out a little way, to Geneva Beach on the left bank, reached 
by 2 or 9 trams, or on the other side to the free Reposoir beach, 
\ a little more than a mile from the center on the Lausanne road. 
~ Ne You can hire boats at either the Quai du Mont-Blanc or the Quai 
s ¢  Gustave-Adour, on the other bank, and at the former you can 
make arrangements for water skiing. There is a golf links at 
Onex, 18 holes, 5,800 yards, three miles from the center, on the 15 tram 
line (take the Route de Chancy if you’re driving). Tennis can be played 
at the Eaux-Vives park, trams 2 or 9; at the Champel Tennis Club, 12 Avenue 
Calas (two open and two covered courts); or at the Drizia-Acacias Tennis 
Club, 43bis Route des Acacias. For horseback riding, mounts may be hired 
at the Geneva Riding School, 17 Chemin de Grange-Falquet, Manége de 
Meyrin, 31 Chemin Golette, the Plan-les-Ouates Riding School, Perly, or 
at Le Boccage, 10 Route de Pregny. Fencing, Geneva Fencing Society, 7 
Rue de Conseil-Général. Trap shooting, Ball Trap Club, Plan-les-Ouates, 
information from the Armourer, E. Mayor, 30 Rue du Rhéne, tel. 24.98.65. 
Chess, Geneva Chess Club, Café de la Paix, 7 Rue Versonnex. Bridge, 
Geneva Circle, 4 Rue de Monthoux, open from 2 p.m. Bowling, Bowling 
AMF, 67 Chemin de I’Etang, which also has a restaurant serving American 
meals. 


TRANSPORTATION. Taxis start at one franc, add 50 centimes 
per kilometer (0.6 of a mile). You pick them up at ranks, 
i) or call them by phone (numbers given conspicuously in 
phone book). Drive-yourself cars may be hired from Swiss- 
ways, the Avis Rent-a-Car licensee, 4 Route de Meyrin, and 
Geneva Airport; Station-Service Fiat, 7 Rue Versonnex, 
© and Hertz Rent-a-Car System, 60 Rue de Berne. Rentals 
run from $12 to $25 daily (£4-9), depending on the size of 
the car you hire. If you wish to engage a chauffeur, it is best to make 
arrangements through your hotel porter. Horse carriages are pleasant, 
but expensive; make a deal with the driver. Buses and trams cover the 
city thoroughly: fare on the former'is 30 centimes, on the latter, 30 cen- 
times and up, depending on distance. To see the whole center by tram, 
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take No. 1 in front of the Cornavin railway station; its circular route gives 
you a good general view. Motorboat services take you from one bank to 
the other (40 centimes), to the Perle du Lac restaurant and its surrounding 
park on one bank (one franc), or to La Belotte, Pointe a4 la Bise, and 
Bellerive on the other. For longer trips on the lake steamers, inquire at 
the departure point at the Jardin Anglais. 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. American Consulate, 31 Rue du Rhéne. British Con- 
sulate, 41 Quai Wilson. American Express, 7 Rue du Mont-Blanc. Cook’s, 
4 Rue du Mont-Blane. Money exchange outside banking hours, Cornavin 
Tailway station, 6:30 a.m. to 11 p.m.; Cointrin airport, 24-hour service. 
American Club of Geneva, 33 Quai des Bergues. American Community 
House, 3 Rue de Monthoux. English Genevese Society, 2 Rue Athénée. 
English Conversation Club, 4 Quai de la Poste. Rotary, Hotel des Bergues. 
Lions, Hotel Richemond. Car hire: Swissways-Avis, 4 Route de Meyrin, 
and Geneva airport; Hertz, 60 Rue de Berne. 


Exploring Geneva 


You can see a considerable part of the attractions of Geneva 
in a single walk by following the broad Rue du Mont-Blanc from 
the railroad station to the lake, where you will be rewarded with 
the lovely view, including, if you are lucky about the weather, 
Mont Blanc in the distance. (It’s visible from Geneva on the 
average about one day out of three.) Rising in a powerful spout 
from a jetty thrusting out into the lake, you will see, in all 
probability, Geneva’s trademark, the Jet d’Hau. On a sunny day. 
this towering stream of water can be seen for miles. 

Turn right and follow the Quai des Bergues along the Rhéne, 
which leaves the lake at this point. In the center of the river is 
Rousseau island, with a statue of Jean-Jacques Rousseau sur- 
rounded by tall poplars. Just beyond you pass the Pont de la 
Machine, where the Rhéne tumbles in a tumult of foam over the 
dam that regulates the level of the lake, and at the Pont de 
V'Isle, turn left and cross the river, passing the Tour de I’Isle, a 
building dating from the epoch of the bishopric. 

This brings you into the Place Bel-Air, in the center of the 
banking and business district. Follow the Rue de la Corraterie 
to the Place Neuve, containing the Grand ThéAatre, a replica of 
the Paris Opera on a smaller scale, the Rath Art Gallery, and 
the Conservatory of Music. Just ahead of you is the entrance to 
a park, and on your left a high wall borders the square, part of 
the ancient ramparts, above which is a row of old patrician 
buildings. Enter the park, which contains the university, and 
keeping to your left, you will pass, at the foot of the ramparts, 
‘Geneva’s most famous monument, the Reformation memorial to 
international Protestantism. Leaving the park, you could con- 
tinue on to the Historical and Arts Museum and the golden- 
domed Russian church beyond it. But it may be wiser to save 
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that for another time, so turn left through any of the narrow 
streets, ramps, and staircases that lead towards St. Peter’s, 
whose dominant towers will be your guide, and pay a visit to the 
cathedral. You can climb the towers, from which the city and 
the lake can be seen spread out below you. Nearby the city hall, 
a 15th-century structure, enlarged and restored during the 17th 
and 18th centuries, houses the historic Alabama Hall, in which 
two internationally important events have taken place: on 
August 22nd, 1864, it was here that the Convention of Geneva 
was signed by 16 countries, laying the foundation of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, born of the compassionate activities of the 
Genevan, Henri Dunant. Eight years later, in 1872, a court of 
arbitration was convened in this same room to settle the Ala- 
bama dispute between Great Britain and the United States. 

The winding, cobbled streets leading from the cathedral to the 
modern city are picturesque and pleasing: Rue Calvin, with its 
18th-century “hotels,” or town residences, of patrician families; 
No. 11 is distinguished as being built on the site of Calvin’s 
house. No. 6 Rue du Puits-Saint-Pierre is a 12th-century 
building. The Grand-Rue is the oldest street in Geneva; at No. 
40, Jean-Jacques Rousseau was born on June 28th, 1712; No. 11 
was the residence of French ambassadors to the city of Geneva. 
The Rue de Il’Hétel-de-Ville, once the headquarters of Italian 
religious refugees, is lined by gracious 17th-century dwellings, 
built with all the architectural skill of their former owners. 
Bourg-de-Four, the center of Geneva’s old quarter, was once the 
crossroads of routes to southern France, via Annecy and Lyons, 
to Italy, and the Chablais; before that, this dreaming square 
served as a Roman forum, cattle and wheat market. Nearby, 
through the Allée de Mathurin-Cordier, lies Calvin’s College, 
sponsored by the stern reformer himself in 1559; it is now the 
Cantonal Grammar (High) School for Boys. 

There is one other visit to be made in Geneva that is more o1 
less of a must—a trip to the buildings of the United Nations 
Life in Geneva at present is centered on the European organi- 
zation of UN, the International Labor Office, and their satellite 
departments. 

Geneva is still the world’s watch-selling center. All the leading 
Swiss manufacturers have offices or headquarters here and thé 
array of exquisite jewelry in the many jewelers’ stores make! 
the most thrifty of women envious. The shopping center lie 
along and behind the Grand Quai and includes the Rue du Rhéne 
Rue du Marché, and Rue de la Croix-d’Or. Prospective buyer 
should also stroll through the small narrow streets that tumbli 
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down from the old quarters clustered around the cathedral. 
Here they will find an assortment of antique shops and crafts- 
men of every kind. 


Geneva to the Vallée de Joux 


If and when you have exhausted the sights of Geneva, here is 
a pleasant little motor trip you should enjoy: 

Proceed up the north shore of the lake about 13 miles to Nyon 
and take the left fork at the eastern end of town. The road rises 
steeply into the Jura, winding and twisting up to St. Cergue at 
3,450 feet, a summer and skiing resort with a fine view. 

From St. Cergue, a secondary road leads off northeast to 
Bassins and Saint-George and then over the Marchairuz Pass 
(Col du Marchairuz) at 4,350 feet to Le Brassus, a watchmaking 
center in the Vaud Jura. The landscape here is rather bleak, for 
the bare, rolling hilltops are windswept and bitterly cold in 
winter. 

The unexpected little mountain Lake of Joux lies in a deep 
cleft of the straight valley of Joux, so typical of Jura scenery. 

Two good roads lead from Le Brassus to Le Pont, one on each 
side of the lake, and there the road begins to climb again to the 
Mollendruz Pass (3,543 feet). Halfway down the other side of 
the pass there is a magnificent panoramic view of Lake Geneva, 
with Lausanne in the foreground. L’Isle is a small village at the 
bottom. Then on to Apples, Aubonne, Rolle, Nyon, and back to 
Geneva. 


The Circuit of Lake Geneva 


From Geneva, traveling along the northern or Swiss shore of 
the lake, you will be able to follow the water closely. The 
Geneva-Lausanne highway is one of the busiest in the country 
and it is as well for motorists unaccustomed to undisciplined 
driving to be as prudent as possible. i 

The Geneva to Rolle section of the highway is bordered with 
fine parklands and estates, strikingly reminiscent of the English 
countryside. The similarity is not due merely to chance. In the 
late 18th century, there was a lively intercourse between 
wealthy Genevan and Vaud families and the landed gentry and 
middle classes of England. Younger sons served as tutors in 


| English families, as officers in the Indian Army under Clive. 
_ They returned with money in the bank and new ideas, planning 
_ their estates and gardens in the style they had admired in 


England. 


At-Coppet, 8 miles from Geneva, is the lovely old chateau 
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where the dynamic Madame de Staél spent many years of exile. 
She was the daughter of a Vaud parson’s daughter, Suzanne 
Curchod, who had been thrown over by the youthful Edward 
Gibbon in 1756 and who, on the rebound, did very well for her- 
self by accepting the hand of Jacques Necker, a Genevan banker 
who later became financial.adviser to Louis XVI. Farsighted 
Necker bought the mansion at Coppet as a retreat and he was 
glad to take refuge here when the revolution broke out. At 
Coppet, Madame de Staél established an intellectual court and 
her literary salons were attended by the giants of the early 
Romantic period: Byron, Benjamin Constant, Sismondi, August 
Schlegel, Edward Gibbon, and others. The estate is still owned 
by her descendants. The chateau may be visited every after- 
noon, except on Mondays. 


Nyon, some five miles from Coppet, was founded by Julius 
Caesar in about 45 B.C. as a camp for war veterans. The castle 
was built by Louis, first Baron of Vaud, and was taken over by 
the Bernese in 1570 as a residence for their bailiffs. Today, the 
castle houses the municipal administration offices and a mu- 
seum. In the 17th and 18th centuries, Nyon was the center of a 
flourishing chinaware craft; its flower-sprigged tea-sets, vases, 
and bowls were in great demand and are still sought after by 
collectors. Nyon motifs are now used by Swiss manufacturers 
and for hand-painted craftwork. Perched on a hillside and by- 
passed by the lake highway, it is a prosperous market town. 


If you have time, take the left fork from the main road some 
three miles from Rolle to Aubonne, which has remained practi- 
cally unchanged since the 16th century. The 12th-century castle 
was bought in 1670 by the eccentric J. B. Tavernier, a great 
Swiss traveler, who visited the courts of Persia and Turkey and 
wrote entertaining accounts of his journeyings. 

Morges, about eight miles from Rolle, is a peaceful little lake 
port, popular among yachting and sailing enthusiasts. It, too, 
has a castle, built by the dukes of Savoy in about 1286 as a 
defence against the prince-bishops of Lausanne. 

Ignace Paderewski spent the last years of his life on his 
beautiful estate at nearby Tolochenaz. He left Morges in 1941 
on his last trip to the United States. His residence here attracted 
a brilliant international group of musicians and Morges has 
honored his memory by erecting a fine statue. 


The district between Coppet and Morges is known as La Cote, 


where the sunny slopes provide excellent conditions for vine 
growing. La Cote vintages are light white wines, mostly con- 
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sumed on the home market. 

Nearly forty miles.from Geneva, along the south-facing shore 
of Lake Geneva—or 35 minutes by train—lies Lausanne, capital 
of the canton of Vaud, which has recently adopted a slogan that 
is also a promise: “Switzerland’s city of the future.” Lausannites 
justify their boast by pointing proudly to their steadily in- 
creasing population, which has leapt from 90,000 to well over 
the 115,000 mark in the last decade, and to their array of new 
buildings, stadiums, and public institutions. 


Lausanne 


The story of Lausanne is less glorious, perhaps, than that of 
Geneva, although it is as ancient. Traces of prehistoric man 
have been found in and near the city, and when Julius Caesar 
came here at the end of the last century B.C. he found settle- 
ments of lake dwellers and a primitive stronghold. The Romans 
established a military camp and relay by the lake at Vidy, for 
Lousonna guarded an important crossroads at the head of routes 
into Gaul and Italy (via the Great St. Bernard Pass). Four 
centuries later, barbarian invaders burnt and razed the township 
and its citizens took refuge on the crest of a hill, facing the lake, 
where another, smaller settlement had been established. To this 
same refuge came also Bishop Maire (or Marius), fleeing from 
his burnt-out see of Aventicum (now the town of Avenches). A 
church was built, trade established. Merchants climbed with 
their pack mules to the little town on the hill. In the 12th 
century, Italian, Flemish, and French architects set about 
building a cathedral, encouraged by Pope Innocent IV, and 
finally the beautiful Burgundian Gothic edifice was ready for 
consecration in 1275. Another Pope, Gregory X, came expressly 
to perform this ceremony. The ever-present Rudolph of Haps- 
burg came also, with his wife and eight children, seven car- 
dinals, five archbishops, seventeen bishops, four dukes, fifteen 
counts, and a multitude of lesser lords temporal and spiritual, 
for the Pope was to crown him Emperor of Germany and the 
Holy Roman Empire. With such a flying start, Lausanne’s 
Cathedral of Notre Dame could not fail to become a center of 
Pilgrimage. And so it did. Merchants, traders, shop and inn- 
keepers throve, and their houses crept down the hillside into the 
two rocky valleys surrounding the crag on which the cathedral 
rose. The bishops, in their palace-fortress, also waxed powerful 
and wealthy, and built themselves a summer island castle at 
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Ouchy, the town’s lake port and fishing village. The house of 
Savoy owned most of the neighbouring territory, but Lausanne 
remained under the bishops. 

Tension between citizens and the bishop started mounting at 
the end of the 15th century, and in 1525, to assert its right of 
franchise, the city council concluded a treaty of “fellow burger- 
ship” with the powerful cantons of Bern and Fribourg. But 
eleven years later, in the summer of 1536, Bern declared war on 
Savoy and invaded the Pays de Vaud, a vassal territory of the 
ducal enemy. Pretending that Sebastian of Montfaucon, Bishop 
of Lausanne, was a partisan of Savoy, Bern also marched into 
his city, where the invading army was greeted as a “liberator.” 
But Bern promptly treated Vaud and Lausanne as occupied 
territory, established a bailiff in the bishop’s castle and reduced 
the power of the city fathers to zero. In August of the same 
year, the city council renounced Catholicism and accepted the 
reformed faith. Catholic churches were ransacked and the 
cathedral treasures were sent to fill Bernese coffers. Lausanne 
and Vaud remained a bailiwick of Bern until 1798. 

Social life in 18th-century Lausanne was particulary brilliant. 
Under the stern eye of the Bernese, old landed families of local 
repute gave warm-hearted hospitality to wealthy English resi- 
dents and travelers. Parties, amateur theatricals, whist, gay 
little picnics, were the amusements they had to offer to men like 
Edward Gibbon, Lord Northumberland, the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, Voltaire, and others. But revolt seethed behind this 
brilliant facade and, in January, 1798, the liberal party, led by 
Frederick Caesar de la Harpe, proclaimed the independence of 
Vaud and threw out the dismayed Bernese. Four years of 
bickering followed, until Napoleon introduced a statute of medi- 
ation, incorporating Vaud as a member of the Helvetic Con- 
federation. 

A market and a provincial town as well as a romantic attrac- 
tion for English travelers and residents, Lausanne began to take 
itself seriously towards the end of the 19th century. The building 
of roads, avenues, and bridges went on apace and the city began 
gradually to assume its present aspect. Its location is ideal, on 
three hills almost in the center of the 80-mile south-facing shore 
of the lake. Two small rivers used to flow through fairly deep 
gorges between the hills; they have now been entirely covered 
over and the valleys are spanned by three handsome bridges, 
carrying the flow of modern road traffic high over the streets 
and houses beneath. Lausanne is a hilly city, rising in tiers from 
the lakeside at Ouchy (1,176 feet above sea level) to.1,600 feet. 
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In the course of the last 15 years especially, this civic-minded 
community has become the business center of western Switzer- 
land and has assumed the proud title of “capital city of the 
Leman region.” Its prosperous agricultural hinterland and the 
expanding industrial towns of the canton, such as Yverdon, 
Cossonay, Sainte-Croix, must channel their trade through Lau- 
sanne, which lies on the international Simplon Express route 
and is an important national railroad junction. 


Practical Information for Lausanne 


HOTELS. One of the most popular lakeside places is the Chdéteau 

a@Ouchy, installed in a tower, all that remains of a medieval 

bishop’s summer chateau; 50 rooms, 25 with bath. Top super de 

luxe is, of course, the Beau-Rivage-Palace, (220 rooms, all with 

bath) which has just added two luxurious duplex apartments on 

the fifth floor. Also on the lake front are Lutetia, 25 rooms, first 
class superior, and the inexpensive D’Angleterre (29 rooms) with a café 
terrace overlooking the lake, Halfway uphill, on the funicular line, is the 
luxurious Royal-Savoy, 140 rooms, 90 with bath. 

In the city proper, the luxurious Lausanne-Paiace has recently refur- 
nished and remodeled 55 of its 160 rooms (150 with bath). First class superior 
are the Carlton, recently modernized, many rooms with bath or shower; 
and Central-Bellevue, which has recently added 55 modern rooms to bring 
the total to 100. 

First class reasonable: Mirabeau, 70 rooms; Jan, 60 rooms (with motorist 
center). 

Moderate are the new (1960) Hotel du Boulevard, Bd. de Grancy, just 
south of the railroad station; Lausanne, 80 beds; Montillier, 73 beds; 
City and Esplanade. 

Inexpensive are the new Touring and the Regina. 

Motels. Des Grandes Rives Motel, 4 miles out on Highway 1, has 15 rooms, 
all with bath; tearoom. Motel de Vert Bois, 10 minutes from town center 
Was opened in 1960; six units of 5 double rooms each, all with bath or 
shower; restaurant and terrace, tennis courts, heated swimming pool, 
18-hole golf/course nearby. Des Péchers, 11 miles out on the Geneva road, 
30 beds. All have service stations. 


RESTAURANTS. Chez Godio, 2 Pl. Pépinet, small, good, inexpen- 
sive. La Chaumiére, 23 Rue-Centrale, rustic setting, American 
dishes a specialty, reasonable. Chez Pitch, Port de Pully, nice 
outdoor terrace, fish and steak specialties, reasonable. For fine 
cuisine and wines in an elegant setting, try the grillroom of the 
Hotel Lausanne-Palace, the Central-Bellevue’s Au Gentilhomme 
and La Grappe d’Or, excellent food and service, fairly high. For 
cheese fondue Café du Jorat, 1 Pl. de Ours. La Pomme de Pin, 
13 Rue Cité Derriére, in the old town, rustic and intimate, delicious chicken. 
Best steak place: Aux 3 Etoiles, Pl. St. Francois. The Mistral, Ave. du 
Théatre, is situated in a skyscraper building, with fine view. 
The Swiss Chalet restaurant building from the Brussels World Fair has 
been reassembled at Signal de Sauvabelin, 1,800 feet above the town with 
wonderful view of the lake and the Alps. 
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ENTERTAINMENT. The Beaulieu and the Municipal theaters present 
opera, operetta, concerts, plays etc, all year round. The Thédtre 
des Fauz-Nez (120 seats only) gives avant-garde plays in French, 
The Tabaris Music Hall is the most modern nightclub in Switzer- 
land and also about the most expensive. The Brummel, opened 
in the fall of 1961 in the Palace Hotel’s building is also a first- 
class nightclub. The Metropole is more moderately priced. Good 
places to dance, besides the clubs mentioned, are the Scotch-Bar, 
the Paddock in the Victoria Hotel and the Chdteau d’Ouchy, 
down by the lakeside. 


MUSEUMS. Four are clustered in the Palais de Rumine, the Cantonal Fine 
Arts, Industrial and Decorative Art, Natural History and Historical, and 
Botanical. There is a Roman Museum at Vidy, a museum of Industrial 
Hygiene and Labor Accident Prevention, and an Olympic Museum. All are 
free, except that at the last, which is closed Monday, a tip is expected. 

SPORTS. There is an 18-hole golf links at En Marin, four miles out of: 
town, miniature golf at Bellerive, near Ouchy. Tennis at Stade-Lausanne, 
Lausanne-Sports, or Montchoisi. Horse racing, flat, steeplechase, and 
trotting, at nearby Morges, beginning of June. Horseback riding, Ecole 
d’équitation et manége, 5 Avenue Eglantine. Skeet shooting, inquire of 
Mayor, 18 Grand-Pont. Swimming at Ouchy and several municipal swim- 
ming pools. 

CHURCHES. Church of England, Christ Church, Avenue d’Ouchy, com- 
munion at 8 a.m., service at 10:30. Church of Scotland, Avenue du Rumine, 
service, 10:30 a.m. Christian Science, 9 Avenue Ste.-Luce, English service, 
ll am. Synagogue, corner of Avenue Florimont and Avenue Juste-Olivier, 
for hours of services phone 22.67.33 or 26.17.76. 

USEFUL ADDRESSES. Local, regional information: Official Information 
Office of Lausanne, 7 Avenue Benjamin Constant, tel. 23.47.35. American 
Express, 7 Avenue Benjamin Constant, tel. 23.41.25. Cook’s, 2 Avenue du 
ThéAtre, tel. 22.72.12. British and American Club, 27 Avenue de Rumine, 
tel. 23.40.44, open daily 3:30-8. Anglo-Swiss Club, Hotel Alexandra, Wednes- 
days, 8:30 p.m. English Circulating Library, 27 Avenue de Rumine, one 
floor up, open daily except Sundays. British Chamber of Commerce, 1 
Avenue Benjamin Constant, tel. 22-80-09. Car hire: Swissways-Avis, 50 
Ave. de la Gare, tel. 23.96.96; Garage Touring, 9 Ave. de Mont Choisi, tel. 
26.19.62. 


Exploring Lausanne 


There is an air of youthful and vital exuberance about Lau-- 
sanne, enhanced probably by the great number of young people 
who attend its reputed educational establishments and univer- 
sity. Since 1945, with quite inexhaustible vigor, the city has been 
enjoying a sort of building spree. Old houses and whole quarters 
have been pulled down to make way for shining new blocks of 
offices and apartments. Garden suburbs are expanding in an- 
swer to the acute housing shortage, due to the growth of new 
industries at the rim of the city. 

Architectural exuberance has given Lausanne a rather lop-. 
sided air. A single “skyscraper” (17 stories on one side and 15 
on the other, because it is built on a hiliside) contrasts rather 
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brutally with the lovely mass of the cathedral rising on the crest 
of its hill. Atmospheric though admittedly unhygienic alleys 
and narrow streets are being ruthlessly demolished, and only 
the old Cité remains, clustering around Notre Dame. 

Although Lausanne is often called “the city of kings,” because 
so much royalty, crowned, ex- or retired, lives there perma- 
nently, the general tone of the town is set by the hard-headed 
humorous peasant stock from which even some of the “best” 
families have sprung. Many of the leading business families are 
descended from 17th-century French Huguenots. There has 
never been an oligarchy in Lausanne, as in Fribourg, Geneva, 
and Neuchatel, and, as a result, there is here less stress laid on 
the quality of the family tree; it is almost more reassuring to 
be able to lay claim to an old farmstead or vinegrower’s vault 
as the family seat than a castle. 

Sightseeing in Lausanne should include the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, a fine example of Burgundian Gothic, restored 
since vandal Reformation days; the Castle of St. Maire, formerly 
the bishop’s palace; the city hall (17th century) in Bernese style, 
the modern and handsome Federal Supreme Court of Appeal. 

For those who enjoy walking, there are innumerable day and 
half-day trips to be made in the wooded Jorat heights above the 
city. At Sauvabelin there is a natural park and restaurant and 
a charming little lake. There is Ouchy, too, the lake port and 
summer venue, with lovely gardens and formal flowerbeds. 
Ouchy can also claim international fame, for several conferences 
were held here during the between-war period. The most recent 
was the Arab-Israel peace conference in 1949. 

As a shopping center, Lausanne can offer well-stocked and 
tastefully arranged stores. It has no local specialty products to 
sell. Luxury stores are to be found in the Rue de Bourg and 
Rue Saint-Francois, also on the north side of the Square Saint- 
Francois. A cheaper shopping quarter is to be found on the 
west (Geneva) side of the Grand Pont. 

A visit to Lausanne or the Lake Geneva region would be in- 
complete without a trip, however brief, on one of the paddle 
steamers that busily shuttle across the lake all summer long. 

A pleasant half-hour steamer trip for the unhurried is from 
Ouchy to Saint-Sulpice, the first port of call on the Ouchy- 
Geneva route. Saint-Sulpice is a small fishing village, but its 
population swells exceedingly in the summer, when the owners 
of countless weekend houses take up residence here as of late 
May, to enjoy lake bathing at their ease. Saint-Sulpice is also 
the proud possessor of the best preserved 1lth-century Ro- 
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manesque church in Switzerland. It was built by monks of the 
famous Cluny Abbey in Burgundy. Three original apses remain, 
although the nave has disappeared. The short bell tower is built 
of small stone blocks, uniform in size, which were probably 
brought by the monks from the ruined Roman township at 
nearby Vidy. The adjoining priory was converted into a private 
residence during the 16th century. 

An afternoon trip northwest to La Sarraz (13% miles) on the 
Lausanne-Vallorbe (frontier) road will be enjoyed by lovers of 
castles and museums. La Sarraz Castle, on its rocky promon- 
tory, was founded by the Burgundian kings in 1049 and entirely 
rebuilt in the 13th century. The confederates destroyed the 
Burgundian stronghold by fire in 1475 and restored part of it 
almost immediately. Today, the Castle of La Sarraz is a national 
monument, donated to the canton of Vaud by its last owner, 
Henri de Mandrot, in 1920. It houses a fine collection of 
furniture. 

About a mile beyond La Sarraz is the small village of Pom- 
paples: according to legend, this spot is the “mid-point of the 
world.” 

Five miles north of La Sarraz is Orbe, not very beautiful, 
maybe, but rather quaint and once an important center of 
Charlemagne’s Europe. It was here, says legend, that the cruel 
Queen Brunhilda of Burgundy held court in the 7th century 
and that Charlemagne’s sons met to divide their father’s estates. 
The castle, two towers of which still stand, was built in about 
1250 and captured by the Swiss from Savoy in 1275. The Hotel 
des Deux Poissons was once the Convent of St. Claire, founded 
in 1427, and after the Reformation used as a town hall. The 
modern city hall is an 18th-century structure. 

At Bocévaz, between Orbe and Yverdon, are the remains of a 
Roman city, destroyed about 400 B.C. It is, in fact, with Zo- 
fingen, near Olten, the only place in Switzerland where Roman 
mosaics can be viewed on their original site. 


Lausanne to Vevey 


On the eastern side of Lausanne, there extends the Lavaux, a 
remarkably beautiful region of vineyards. The clos rise sheer 
up the hillside from the shore along the 15-mile stretch from 
Pully, just outside Lausanne, to Montreux. Brown-roofed stone 
villages in the Savoy style, old defence towers, and small 
baronial castles stud the green and brown landscape. The 
vineyards, enclosed within low stone walls, are accessible only) 
on foot. All work must be done by hand. Insecticides, chemicals, 
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manures, and even the soil—washed down by summer storms— 
are carried in baskets and containers strapped to the men’s 
backs. Harvest time in mid-October is a period for rejoicing. 
The grapes are plucked by merry girls and women and carried 
down by the men to the nearest road, emptied into horse or 
tractor drawn vats, and taken to the press. Some Lavaux vin- 
tages are exquisite and, as the yield is small, in great demand. 

At Cully, about five miles east of Lausanne, the motorist has 
a choice of roads just before entering the village. A sharp fork 
left (around a garage) leads to the breathtakingly beautiful 
Corniche Road that winds through the vineyards to Chexbres, 
a small summer resort situated 2,010 feet above sea level. From 
Chexbres, the Little Corniche Road winds down again through 
the Dézalay (vineyards owned by the city of Lausanne and 
producing a light white wine) to join the lake highway again 
just before it enters Vevey. 

Vevey needs no introduction to globetrotters. It has been, 
with Montreux, a popular English resort since the early 19th 
century. Facing the lofty Dent-d’Oche peak across the lake, its 
romantic outlook exercises a great attraction. It is today not 
only a resort, but also the headquarters of Nestlé, the inter- 
national manufacturers of chocolate and evaporated milk, whose 
factories are scattered all over the world. The new (1960) 
headquarters building received an international award in 1960, 
as the world’s best architectural design in aluminium. 


Practical Information for Vevey 


HOTELS. Rive-Reine, first-class superior, in suburb of La Tour de 

Peilz; the pleasantest hotel in Vevey area, with nice grounds on 

the lake and a charming hostess, but it is small (38 rooms) and you 

must make reservations well in advance. In same category, Trois 

Couronnes (80 rooms, 60 with bath), somewhat Victorian interior 

resembling ship, comfortable, good; terrace, open-air restaurant 
overlooking lake. Moderate: Comte, Ave. des Alpes, 45 rooms, 12 with 
bath; Trois Rois, Rue du Simplon, 40 rooms; Suisse, Ave. Paul Ceresole, 
32 rooms, Soleil, Ave. G. Guisan (27 rooms), and Beau-Séjour, Ave. de 
la Gare, 24 rooms, are inexpensive. 


RESTAURANTS. One of the pleasantest places to eat is on top of 
Mont Pélerin (take funicular from Vevey) with a marvelous 
view across the lake to the Alps byond, where there are 
several restaurants. Best known is the Restaurant-Tea Room 
de la Gare, but the simpler Pavillon is pleasant. In town you 
have the Voile au Vent, on the lake, with fish specialties; 
Brasserie Friederich, moderate prices; Restaurant du Casino, 
on the lake, terrace overlooking lake and park; Restaurant du 
Chateau, Rue du Chateau, on the lake with cheese specialties, and the 
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Buffet de la Gare, at the railway station. Vevey is a quiet place with 
little night life. In summer there are evening boat trips Wednesdays from 
the Marché pier with dancing on board. 


Vevey to Montreux 


On the heights above Vevey lie several delightfully quiet 
summer or winter resorts, accessible by road or train: Les 
Avants (famed for its wild narcissus field in spring), Mont 
Pélerin, Blonay. 

At the eastern end of Vevey’s lakeside promenades is La Tour 
de Peilz, so-called from a castle built here in 1280 by Peter of 
Savoy. Literature lovers will remember that the Vevey-La 
Tour de Peilz-Montreux region is the setting of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise, the 18th-century bestseller that 
took Europe by storm, heralding the Romantic age and, inci- 
dentally, setting the fashion for travel in Switzerland. 

Montreux has perhaps the most beautiful site of any resort 
in Europe. It is a French-style, Edwardian town that caters 
almost exclusively to foreigners. As the terminus of the railway 
it is also the first stage of the train journey into the Bernese 
Oberland that lands travelers in Saanenmdser, Gstaad, Zwei- 
simmen, and the Simmental valley. 


Practical Information for Montreux 


HOTELS. Luxurious: Montreux-Palace and smaller Cygne, under 

same management. First-class superior: Belmont, 94 rooms, 32 with 

bath; Excelsior, on lakefront, 100 rooms, 60 with bath. Continental, 

lakefront, 65 rooms, 35 with bath, first-class reasonable. Moderate: 

Des Alpes, 100 beds; Golf, 60 rooms; Bristol, 75 rooms. Inexpensive: 

Joli-Site, 25 rooms, pleasant staff, open-air restaurant on lake; 
de Londres, 40 beds; Elisabeth, 31 beds; Pension Goldschmidt, superior, 
kosher food. 


RESTAURANTS. Taverne du Chdteau de Chillon, in the open air, with a 
terrace facing the lake, auto park, a trifle expensive; Excelsior, is out- 
standing among hotel restaurants; Bavaria, café type, good beer, ex- 
cellent for snacks and light meals, inexpensive; tearooms, Confiserie 
Zurcher, Stédmpfli, both good. 


ENTERTAINMENT. Montreux Casino has been completely renovated, has a 
fan-shaped summer dance hall with magnificent lake view, swimming 
pool, multi-level terraces, boule. The Hungaria has specialty acts and 
dancing. At the Pavillon des Sports, there is also dancing, both afternoon 
and evening, on the lakeside terrace outdoors in good weather, otherwise 
indoors. At Fanchette, there is evening dancing in an old wine cellar. Ciose 
to the Casino: Ambassador, floor show. Wednesday evenings, lake steamers 
make trips from Territet at 9:15 p.m:, Montreux 9:20, Clarens 9:25, dancing 
on board. | 
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SPORTS. There is a nine-hole golf course at Aigle, tennis courts at the 
Montreux Tennis Club, which has recently constructed an inflatable roof 
for use over the courts in winter; horses for hire at the Nouvelle Ecole 
Montreusienne d’Equitation at Villeneuve, swimming at Montreux-Plage, 
boats for hire at about 2 francs an hour for rowboats and 4 francs for 
sailboats. 


MUSEUMS. Chateau de Chillon, Old Montreux Museum, the Kriiger Villa 
in Clarens. Anglican churches at Territet and Clarens, Christian Science 
in Montreux. 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. Swiss Tourist Office, 8 Grand-Rue, tel. 6.33.84; Ameri- 
can Express, 58 Grand-Rue; Cook’s Avenue du Kursaal; car hire, Joseph 
Gaillard, 86 Avenue des Alpes. 


Exploring from Montreux 


While in Montreux, a trip by mountain railroad to the Rochers 
de Naye is imperative. Here, at 8,090 feet above sea level, 
skiers disport themselves in winter, enjoying the magnificent 
snowfields and the view over the whole of Lake Geneva, the 
Savoy, and the southern Swiss Alps. 

. Another lovely trip from Montreux is the ride to Glion and 
Caux. At the top of the winding road is a view to be remem- 
bered and “Mountain House” (Caux), headquarters of the 
Moral Rearmament movement, started by the Oxford Group. 

Chillon, about 34% miles from Montreux, is, of course, one of 
Europe’s most famous sites. The island castle glowers out over 
the lake, reflected in vividly green and blue waters, in strange 
contrast to the wide modern highway and the overhead cables 
of the electrified mainline railway that passes close by. 

As it stands now, Chillon was built under Peter II of Savoy 
by his architect Mainier, who also designed two other lovely 


castles in Vaud, Romont and Yverdon. The dungeon has housed 


at least one famous prisoner, Francois Bonivard, whose fate— 
picturesquely romanticized by Byron—was to be prior of St. 


| Victor, in Geneva, and an ardent follower of the reformed faith. 
| He was kidnapped on Ascension Day, 1530, by soldiers of Savoy 


after dining well with Simon de Montfaucon, Bishop of Lau- 


_sanne. He spent four gloomy years in his dungeon, until the 


Bernese freed him after their “liberation” of Vaud. The castle 
is now a national monument, beautifully restored and preserved. 
From Chillon, the road curves on to the small town of Ville- 


“neuve, guarding the reed-covered Rhéne estuary and the 


entrance into its flat plain. Until 1940, the whole of the Rhéne 
estuary region was considered unsuitable for agriculture—it 
Was covered with reeds and horsegrass, disastrous for cattle, 
and was swampy. The national food emergency of the war 
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years forced people to do something about it, however, especially 
when the federal government put the four-year Wahlen agri- 
cultural plan into operation. Draining and irrigation were 
undertaken on a large scale by private enterprise and acres of 
land were reclaimed. At Vouvry (five miles from Villeneuve), 
for example, there is now a fine model farm established during 
World War II by one of Switzerland’s leading pharmaceutical 
firms to secure farm produce for its thousands of workers in 
Basel and Valais. 

With the reaching of the Rh6ne at Villeneuve, the tour of the 
Swiss playground of Lake Geneva is ended. If you crossed the 
Rh6ne, and started back to complete the circuit of the lake, you 
would soon find yourself in France, for the southern shore of 
Lake Geneva is French. It is often visited from Switzerland, 
but usually from across the lake; however there is nothing to 
stop you from following the southern shore westward. 

The first large township on the French shore is Evian, a 
popular thermal resort. Lausannites enjoy crossing the nine 
miles of lake on one of the busy little lake steamers to spend 
an afternoon shopping here or—especially—an evening playing 
at the casino. Thonon, some six miles from Evian, is a busy 
little market town. Then on along the lake through Yvoire to 
the frontier at Hermance, and so back to Geneva. 


Practical Information for the Lake Geneva Country 


both 35 beds and 


CAUX. Hotels: Hostellerie de Caux, 
8 beds; Les Sorbiers, 12 beds, no 
baths; both inexpensive. 


CHALET-A-GOBET. Lausanne golf 
course is here, consequently the 
Golf et Forét, 45 beds, no private 
bath, has clientele composed large- 
ly of golfers. 


CHEXBRES. Hotels: Signal,75 rooms; 
Cecil, 30 rooms, a few with private 
bath, but best restaurant in town, 
with good wines, specialty called 
“Bikini steaks;’”’ Victoria, 30 rooms, 
no private bath. All inexpensive. 

DIABLERETS, LES. Hotels: Victoria, 
30 rooms, moderate. Mon Abri and 
Villa des Sports, both 30 beds, in- 
expensive. 

GLION. Hotels: Victoria, 60 rooms, 
first class reasonable. Alpes Vau- 
doises, 35 rooms, moderate. Glion 


and Placida, 
moderate. 

MORGES. Hotel: Mont-Blanc au 
Lac, 36 rooms, some with private 
bath, exceptionally pleasant, mod- 
erate. 

NYON. Hotels: Clos de Sadezx, 
first class reasonable, 30 beds, and 
Des Alpes and Beau Rivage, both 
moderate. 

POMPAPLES. Restaurant: Café du 
Milieu du Monde, exceptional; 
specialties, terrine maison, poulet 
au chasseur, jugged hare in season. 


ROLLE. Hotel: Téte Noire, 16 rooms, 
no private baths, simple but pleas- 
ant, inexpensive. 

ST. SULPICE. Hotel: 
25 beds, inexpensive. 
Pierrettes, 42 beds. 

VILLENEUVE. Restaurant: Hétel du 
Raisin, try the fried lake perch. 


Débarcadére 
Motel des 


TO THE LANGUAGE FRONTIER 
Fribourg, Pays d’Enhaut, Neuchatel And The Jura 


Although the title of this chapter might suggest that such is 
the case, there is no well-defined geographical boundary one 
side of which is “French” ‘Switzerland, the other “German.” 
However, for the sake of convenience, if you draw a line from 
Montreux to Fribourg, extending it to Neuchatel then up 
through Biel (Bienne) and due north to Delémont, you may say 
without too much fear of contradiction that west of this 
imaginary line the French language is preponderant, and Ger- 
man to the east. The valley of the Rhéne is also predominantly 
French-speaking, but this region differs in character from the 
Jura and its foothills and is described in a separate chapter. 

It is well to keep in mind that there exists a shaded area on 
either side of the language frontier where French and German 
influences are rather delicately balanced. Along the language 
frontier it is not unusual to hear towns referred to by either 
their French or German names: Bienne = Biel, Morat = Murten, 
Neuchatel = Neuenburg, Soleure = Solothurn, etc., and your 
“thank you” will be a cheerfully bilingual “merci vielmal.” 


Practical Information for the Language Frontier 


WHEN TO COME? The Jura is at its loveliest in summer and early autumn, 
and this is about the only time that the weather can be depended upon 
to be pleasant. Since this is not a tourist region, you don’t have to worry 
too much about making arrangements in advance. 
| 


WHAT TO SEE? The old towns, churches, and museums of Neuchatel, 
Fribourg, and Bienne are worth short visits if you happen to be in the 
neighborhood. Gruyéres, however, is well worth an excursion, even from 
‘as far as Lausanne or Bern. Charming lake trips from Neuchatel or Bienne. 


| 
BIEL (BIENNE). Hotels: Continental, Restaurants: The restaurant of 


jentral situation, modern and Elite, 
yoth first class reasonable; Seeland, 
jnoderate; Gare, inexpensive; 
Ichltssel, inexpensive. 
Restaurants: Seefels, fish special- 
les; auto park; Buffet de la Gare, 
oderate prices. 

CHATEAU-d’OEX. Grand, Beau-Sé- 
lpbur, both moderate. La Bruyére, 
expensive. 

| FRIBOURG. Hotels: De Fribourg 
‘arni, 40 rooms, 20 with bath, and 
\erminus garni, 17 rooms, both 
/.oderate; Touring, no rooms with 
tivate haths, inexpensive. 


hotel Touring is excellent and in- 
expensive, The Cafe du Midi, Rue 
du Romont, the Buffet de la Gare, 
Le Gambrinus, and de la Grenette, 
inexpensive. 

GRUYERES. Hotels: St. Georges, 
new in 1960, 24 beds, moderate. De 
Ville, rock bottom. 

LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS. Hotels: Mo- 
reau, moderate, reader recommen- 
ded. Central et de Paris, moderate; 
France and Balance both inexpen- 
sive. 

Restaurants: Terminus, 
location; tearoom: Moreau. 


central 
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LE LOCLE. Hotels: des Trois Rois, 
has 31 beds, is moderately priced. 

Restaurant: You will find a reason- 
ably-priced restaurant, Buffet de la 
Gare, at the railroad station. 


LES RASSES. Hotels: Grand H6tel et 
Goif, moderate; the Beau Site is 
inexpensive. 


MURTEN (MORAT). Hotels: Weisses 
Kreuz & Terrasse and Murtenhof 


On lake at Murten-Meyriez is 40- 
bed Le Vieux Manoir, first class 
superior; old house in charming 
setting, park, grill room, bar, 
restaurant, private harbor and 
bathing beach. 

Restaurant: Couronne, specialty, 
lake perch and trout. 

NEUCHATEL. See Practical Inform- 
ation for Neuchéatel. 

ROMONT. Hotel: Gare et Terminus, 


are moderate; Enge, inexpensive. no private baths, inexpensive. 


Exploring the Language Frontier 


The southern sector of the Language Frontier is dominated 
by the city of Fribourg. To the north, the influence of Neuchatel 
is more strongly felt. 

Cozily ensconced in the rich pasturelands of the Swiss plateau 
and Alpine foothills, Fribourg, the Catholic city, has the air of 
a sleepy, purring cat. It has a prosperous past, a story announced 
with a flourish of heraldic trumpets and a definite date of 
foundation, rare in Europe. Berthold IV of Zahringen found 
the rocky cliffs of the Sarine River corresponded exactly to his 
idea of security in 1157. The house of Zahringen died out in 
1218 and Fribourg then passed into the hands of the counts of 
Kyburg (1218-1271), then to Count Habsburg-Laufenburg, who 
made a good deal by selling the city to Rudolph of Habsburg— 
whom other? Nevertheless, the Habsburgs of Austria had other 
fish to fry in 1452, when Fribourg was beset by Savoy and 
defeated, and they raised no protest when their city placed itselt 
under Savoy’s “protection.” ‘ 

Throughout this span of years, however, the city had won 
many rights and liberties and had extended its territory, ab- 
sorbing the estates of neighboring feudal lords. The Burgundian 
wars, in which Fribourg served as an ally to the confederate 
states, brought further spoils in the form of more estates and| 
parishes. In 1481, thanks to the intervention of Nicholas of Flue, 
Fribourg was admitted to the confederation as a sovereign| 
canton. Thereafter, territorial expansion continued by the skill-| 
ful purchasing of parishes and estates, while, externally, Fri-| 
bourg’s history merged with that of the confederation. Citizens 
stubbornly resisted the onslaught of the Reformation and made 
of their state a stronghold of Catholicism, further strengthened} 
by the foundation of the Catholic College of St. Michael in 158¢ 
and, three centuries later, of Switzerland’s only bilingual Cath-} 
olic state university. | 
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Six centuries of peace were broken when, overnight, March 
Ist to 2nd, 1798, French troops suddenly occupied the city. The 
influence of the French revolution broke the power of the 
patrician oligarchy in whose hands the city’s administration had 
lain for centuries. In 1814, a patrician government was restored, 
but was replaced in 1830 by a representative regime. 

Fribourg is a bilingual canton, for it lies right across the 
language frontier. But as two-thirds of its inhabitants speak 
French, while only one-third speak German, it is considered a 
Romansch canton. 

Its capital city is not essentially ambitious or go-getting. It 
has preserved much of its medieval charm and all the rich 
prosperity of an agricultural center. A concession to modernity 
has been made in the new quarter around the main station, from 
which, on the right, the Rue de Lausanne slips away down 
towards the cathedral and the old town, clinging to the top of 
the cliff and overflowing into the deep, river-eroded bottom. 

From the fat pasturelands of Fribourg and particularly from 
the district of Gruyéres, flow thick streams of milk and cream 
yielded by the plump little Fribourg cows, black and white, like 
their cantonal coat-of-arms. Gruyéres cheese, home-cured 
hams, bacon and sausages, Vacherin (a delicious, creamy cheese 
made in Alpine pastures during the summer and preserved for 
winter consumption in cherrywood boxes), these are all products 
of Fribourg’s agricultural hinterland. 

Its international university links Fribourg to the outside 
world. To its reputed convent schools, Catholic colleges, and 
university come a certain number of foreign students each year. 
Black-coated priests, monks with flapping robes and sandaled 
feet stroll and chat with the townsfolk. There is no night life 
here, but the smiling people of Fribourg seem contented. 

__ Amust for sightseers is the Cathedral of St. Nicholas, founded 
in 1182. It has still all the glory and color of the Catholic house 
of prayer, and its organ is famous throughout the world. The 
‘Church and Convent of the Cordeliers is an 18th-century struc- 
ture built on the site of an earlier edifice. Its treasures include 
a 15th-century triptych on the high altar by the unknown 
|Nelkenmeister, a carved wood triptych believed to be Alsatian, 
a notable side altar, and a 16th-century altar painting by the 
Fribourg artist, Hans Fries. The Church of St. Maurice (Church 
lof the Augustines) possesses a magnificent 16th-century altar 
devised by Peter Spring, the sculptor monk. The ultramodern 
‘university buildings, a surprising contrast to the atmosphere of 
the old town, are spaciously located in the new quarter. It would 
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also be a great pity to leave Fribourg without a visit to the 
Gotteron suspension bridge, swung over the deep Gotteron 
ravine, 256 feet below. 

Architecturally, Fribourg is enchanting. The ancient patrician 
houses in the old quarter around the cathedral are treasured 
and well preserved. The city hall has all the pristine glory of 
its 16th-century origin, and picturesque fountains in the Bernese 
style add a note of rural humor to winding streets. Wednesday 
and Saturday are market days and the farmers and their wives 
often wear national costume: for the men, a white, short-sleeved 
shirt under a velvet jacket, a skull cap of embroidered velvet or 
straw; for the women, a sleeveless cotton dress, tight-waisted, 
with full, ankle-length skirt; under this a dainty blouse, orna- 
mented by a colorful apron, a draped neck square and a wide- 
brimmed straw hat. This is a workday costume, for Sunday 
dress is more ornate, with long sleeves and an elaborate, lace- 
trimmed hat. 


Fribourg to Gruyéres and Chateau d’Oex 


In all of Europe few more picturesque villages than Gruyéres 
can be found. By train or by car, you pass through Romont, 
enjoying along the route the rich and prosperous countryside 
studded with farmsteads. 

As you go, note the architecture of these homesteads. You 
will find it different from the modified Bernese style of Vaud 
rural building and different again from that of Bern, which you 
will soon be entering. Fribourg farmsteads are composed of 
two units: the stone-built living quarters, to which are attached, 
under the same roof, the wooden barns and stables. The eaves 
are wide and peaked, and shelter from cold is provided by a 
lean-to on the windward side. Over the stables hang rows of 
medals won at cattle shows. 

Romont is a delightful, sleepy Fribourg township, looking 
down from its walls onto cool meadowlands. The modern high- 
way bypasses it at the foot of the old ramparts, but it is worth- 
while climbing into this 13th-century town, composed of two 
broad parallel streets, if only to enjoy the magnificent view 
from the castle terrace. 

To the castle built by Peter II of Savoy, the government of 
Fribourg added a new wing in 1581. Today it houses the admin- 
istration of the district of Glane. The 13th-century ramparts 
completely surround the town and form a belvedere from which 
the whole range of the Alps from Mont Blanc to the Bernese 
Oberland may be viewed. A 12th-century Cistercian convent, 
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a 17th-century Capuchin monastery blend with the ancient 
houses and inns of the township, said to have been founded in 
the year 920 A.D. From Romont proceed to Bulle, where you 
must change trains for a ten-minute ride to Gruyeres. 

You will find Gruyéres enchanting. It stands high on a rocky 
crag, its medieval houses and single street cosy within its ram- 
parts. It is a perfect specimen of the medieval stronghold, and 
was once the capital of the idyllic Alpine estates of the counts 
of Gruyéres, vassal lords of the Kingdom of Burgundy. Sym- 
bolically, their crest bears the crane (French: grue) and there 
were 19 counts who, from the year 1080 until 1554, fought, went 
to the Crusades and lorded it nobly over their serfs. Michael of 
Gruyéres was the last of them: he was a lover of luxury and 
spent gloriously. Fribourg and Bern did not mind his spend- 
thrift ways, for when at last he fled from his creditors these 
two powerful cantons divided up his estates between them, and 
Fribourg and Bernese bailiffs succeeded each other in the old 
castle until, in 1848, it was bought by a wealthy Genevan family, 
whose members were patrons of the arts. One of their guests 
was Gustave Courbet, who painted several panels in his hosts’ 
drawing room. 

The one street of Gruyéres is lined by Renaissance houses in 
perfect condition: their late Gothic facades are 15th, 16th, and 
17th century. From the ramparts and the castle terrace the view 
extends to Broc, whose claim to our attention resides in the fact 
that here much of the Peter-Cailler-Kohler chocolate is made. 
For the last few years, there has been a gleam of water just 
beyond Broce, the incredible artificial Lake of Gruyéres, man- 
created to feed new power plants of national importance. 

From Gruyéres it is a 25-minute train ride to Montbovon 
where you change trains for a quarter of an hour’s trip following 
the breathtaking Sarine River to Chateau d’Oex (pronounced 
“shot-oh-day,”), the gateway to the Pays d’Enhaut, the “upper 
land,” one of the most scenic regions of southwestern Switzer- 
land. Chateau d’Oex itself you will find an extremely attrac- 
tive resort town featuring all summer and winter sports facili- 
ties. If you are interested in peasant handicrafts, a visit to the 
local museum will be worth your time, but if it is a good clear 
day, don’t let anything interfere with the hour’s postal bus ride 
to the Col des Mosses. This will be one of the unforgettable 
experiences of your visit to Switzerland. You will see the entire 
panorama of the Alpine chain, extending into France and Italy, 
and any questions in your mind as to why this region is called 
the Pays d’Enhaut will disappear forever. 
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An alternative excursion from Fribourg is north to the lovely 
lakeside town of Murten, a half hour by train. This bilingual 
township belongs to canton Fribourg and its name is emblazoned 
in Swiss history, for it was near here that, in 1474, Charles the 
Bold met with his second defeat at the hands of the confederate 
army. 


Murten and Avenches 


Murten has retained all its medieval charm. The modern high- 
way enters and leaves the town through 13th-century gates. 
The houses and shops lining the broad main street look out at 
the heavy modern traffic from under deep vaulted arcades. 
Founded by the dukes of Zahringen in the 12th century, Murten 
became an Imperial city in the 13th, only to pass into the hands 
of Savoy, whose dukes built the imposing castle and ramparts. 
Its diminutive lake is fed by the Broye River and its outflow 
pours into Lake Neuchatel, propitious to bathers and fishermen. 

It is a pleasant quarter-hour’s lakeside ride southwest to 
Avenches, the old Celtic capital of the Helvetians. Later as 
Aventicum it became an important Roman city of 40,000 (about 
20 times its present population) until the Alemans destroyed 
it in the 3rd century. You can still see the remains of a Roman 
amphitheater where 12,000 bloodthirsty spectators watched what 
they called “the games.” The collection of Roman antiquities 
at the museum is noteworthy, although the famed gold bust 
of Marcus Aurelius unearthed in Avenches a few years ago has 
been moved to Lausanne. 

Another 20 minutes on the smooth running electrified Swiss 
Federal Railways mainline to Lausanne will take you to 
Payerne where you should visit the 11th-century Romanesque 
abbey church, one of the finest you’ll see anywhere, before re- 
turning to Fribourg, a half-hour’s journey. 


Neuchatel 

The story of Neuchatel really begins in 1011 A.D., for in that 
year it is first mentioned in a deed of gift made by Rudolph II 
of Burgundy to his wife Ermengarde. The township was then 
probably little more than a fortified village. In 1032, the Em- 
peror Conrad of Germany seized Neuchatel and handed it over 
in fief to Ulrich, Lord of Fenis, in the hands of whose de- 
scendants it remained until the early 15th century. The counts 
of Fenis proved to be good masters, builders of the abbey church) 
and the castle, encouraging the development of trades, skills, 
and agriculture. The direct line of the house of Fenis died out 
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with the Lady Isabelle, and her estate was inherited by her 
nephew, Conrad, Lord of Freiburg im Breisgau, in the German 
Rhineland. In 1504, by the marriage of Jeanne of Hochberg 
with Louis of Orleans, the county of Neuchatel again changed 
hands and was incorporated in the estates of the house of Or- 
leans-Longueville. 

In 1530, Neuchatel was won over to the reformed faith, so 
her Catholic sovereign, the Prince of Longueville, never toak 
up residence within the walls of the city, a regime that greatly 
favored the liberties and franchise of his subjects. At the death 
of the childless Duchess of Nemours, in 1707, Neuchatel was 
adjudged by the court of France to Frederick I of Prussia. 

Although Neuchatel now became a Prussian principality, the 
change brought no alteration in the life of the people, for their 
sovereign took little notice of their affairs. Neuchatel retained 
its French culture and the 18th century saw the rise of a new 
and prosperity-making craft: watchmaking. Throughout the 
19th century, watchmaking progressed rapidly from a home 
craft to the status of an industry, and a number of allied trades 
sprang up, absorbing the canton’s labor. During the present 
century, watchmaking has become more and more scientific 
and the city of Neuchatel has lent manufacturers its assistance 
by placing an observatory and an Institute for Horological 
Research at their service. Astronomical observations, research 
on metals, and manufacturing methods have carried watch- 
making one step farther, from industry to science. Not everyone 
here is a watchmaker, of course! There are also farmers and 
vintners along the sunny shores of the lake, but scientific 
horology is the main source of the canton’s—and the city’s— 
income and prosperity. 


Practical Information for Neuchatel 


WHERE TO STAY? Touring au Lac, 42 rooms, all with bath, and. Des Alpes 
& Terminus, moderate; Beaulac, hotel garni, 20 beds, moderate, City, 
Soleil, Le Home, Du Raisin, Fleur-de-Lys, all inexpensive. The last four 
hotels lack private baths. 


RESTAURANTS. Café des Halles, Place du Marché, local and Burgundy 
specialties, moderate prices, perhaps the best in town. Beauw-Rivage, on 
the shore, auto park, good cooking, reasonable prices, dancing. Palais du 
Peyrou, well known, moderately expensive. Café du Thédtre, centrally 
located, French restaurant one floor up, music, slightly expensive. Soleil, 
Rue de Seyon, good and inexpensive. Buffet de la Gare, railway station, 
quite good and not expensive. 


ENTERTAINMENT. Municipal Theater produces plays, there is a floor show 
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at the A.B.C. cabaret, dancing at the Escale, at the Rotonde (tea dancing) 
in the Jardin Anglais, and at the “Existentialiste” milkbar, Le Corsaire. 
Night sail on the lake, 8:15 p.m. daily in good weather, fare 1.50 francs. 


MUSEUMS. The three principal museums are: Fine Arts and History, 
Natural History, and Ethnology. They are open in the summer, from 10-12 
and 2-6 (closing hour is 5 on Sundays and holidays), closed Monday. 
Entrance free. To visit the unusual Shooting Museum (free), inquire at 
the Restaurant du Mail. There is also a Museum of Archeology, open 
from 2 p.m.; admission free. Don’t miss the famous automatic “dolls” in 
the History museum. Constructed between 1719 and 1773 by Swiss watch- 
makers, they have toured Europe in their time, and will still write, draw 
and play for you, Check with the National Tourist Bureau (address below) 
for when to see. 


SPORTS. There is a nine-hole golf course at Pierre-a-Bot; for information, 
phone 5.28.72. Tennis at Les Cadolles, Le Mail, and Chaumont. Swimming 
at the Neuchatel beach, open from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. To rent rowboats or 
sailboats, phone 5.20.30. 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. Official information office, 1 Place Numa-Droz, tel. 
5.17.89. Anglo-Swiss Club, A.B.C. restaurant. USI (university club for 
foreign students), at the university. Rotary Club, inquire Hotel du Peyrou, 
or Swiss Bank Corporation. Lions Club, inquire at Crédit Suisse bank. 


Exploring Neuchétel 


Neuchatel is a prosperous, but not a gay or a large city. With 
a population of some 30,000 it has an air of almost petrified 
dignity. In the lower part of the town, bordering the placid 
lake, broad avenues are lined with imposing yellow sandstone 
buildings, the whole effect being one of unruffled, though dime- 
sized grandeur. The upper and old quarters of the city lie 
around the abbey church on the hillside and here, also, un- 
disturbed placidity seems to flow through the cobbled streets. 
The influence of Prussia has not even left a scratch on its culture 
and way of life, and it is the citizen’s proud boast that they 
speak “the best French in Switzerland.” On this assumption 
many boarding and finishing schools have been established here, 
and Neuchatel has won fame as an educational center. The 
academy, now raised to university status, was founded in 1838. 

Located at the foot of the Jura, facing eastwards, Neuchatel 
is a belvedere from which can be viewed, across the central 
plateau, the whole crowded range of the central Alps, from the 
majestic block of the Mont-Blanc (in France) to the Bernese 
Oberland. Climb to the main station of Neuchatel on a clear 
day, and the bristling army of serried peaks stands revealed. 

Sightseeing in Neuchatel should include the abbey church, a 
handsome Romanesque and Gothic structure around which are 
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grouped the castle, ramparts, cloisters, and the shady terrace of 
a 15th-century dungeon. The influence of French architectural 
styles predominates in the city: in the Rue des Moulins, for 
example, are two perfect examples of the Louis XIII period, in 
the Market Square (Place des Halles), a fine Louis XIV house. 
The Renaissance has left its mark at the Croix du Marché, while 
in the City Hall Square (Place de l’H6tel-de-Ville), the 18th 
century prevails. There are several fine patrician houses, such 
as the Du Peyrou mansion, restored by Marshal Berthier. 


The Jura 


Behind Lake Geneva, towards the French frontier, lies a 
range of mountains quite different in character from the Alps 
on the other side of the lake—the Jura. The harsh furrowed 
Jura region extends from just north of Geneva to Basel and 
covers Switzerland’s western frontier. There is also a French 
Jura region and from time immemorial there has been inter- 
change of population and ideas on both sides of the border. The 
Jura mountains are not as high as the Alps, but they are bleak 
and infertile, composed of deeply cleft valleys in which farm- 
steaders lived isolated until the rise of modern railroads and 
the automobile. The rolling humps of the mountains are covered 
with short, thick turf and ragged clumps of pines. La Brévine, 
a wind-swept hamlet between Le Locle and Les Verriéres 
(frontier), is called the Swiss Siberia: winter temperatures drop 
as low as 15° to 25° F. below zero. 

Watchmaking is the main occupation here. The remoteness of 
the Jura valleys helps explain why their people have, in past 
centuries, lived much for themselves, concentrating on the one 
industry that can bring them material ease. 

Travelers in Switzerland usually bypass the Jura, attracted 
as they are by more famous and romantic sites. But it is a region 
well worth a visit, because its setting and landscape give a 
wholly unexpected view of one aspect of the Swiss scene. The 
straight, unimaginative architecture of many of the towns is 
rather surprising, and yet there is a sound economic reason for 
this: there is always a danger of fire in hot, dry, Fohn-swept 
summers. And then, too, although this is an industrial region 
producing one of the major items of the Swiss export trade, 
there is nothing to be seen, except occasional large, white 
factories bearing world-famous names, on sites apparently 
remote from everywhere. 

The Jura is divided into several well-defined regions: 
Franches-Montagnes, with its chief town, Saignelégier; the 
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French-speaking Bernese Jura, including the watchmaking 
center of St. Imier, Delémont, and Porrentruy, and the Ajoie 
district, where a strong secessionist movement is developing, 
for the populations wish to establish a canton of their own; and 
the Neuchatel Jura, with the great centers of La Chaux-de- 
Fonds and Le Locle. 


To La Chaux-de-Fonds and Ste. Croix 


From Neuchatel, take the main highway north to Valangin, 
where the beautiful mountain road known as the Vue des Alpes 
begins. As the highway rises, the view extends over Lake 
Neuchatel towards the Savoy Alps and into the Bernese Ober- 
land. 

La Chaux-de-Fonds, lying in a deep hollow, is not a pictur- 
esque town. Its straight, broad streets and avenues lie strictly 
at right angles and are bordered with prosaic stone houses. It 
has all been built in quite recent years, for the old city was 
destroyed by fire at the turn of the last century. It is a thrill, 
however, if you are interested in watches, to see the factories 
of world-famous brands extending in long rows. Here you turn 
off to the southwest. 

From Le Locle, take the left fork to Les Ponts de Martel and 
continue to Les Petits Ponts, where a sharp turn right along a 
secondary road leads to Travers, in the Areuse valley. The deep 
and winding gorges of this beautiful valley are extremely 
picturesque and lead through Couvet and Fleurier to Ste. Croix 
(Vaud), where a most extensive view is obtained from the pine- 
covered ridge on which this township lies. Incidentally, Ste. 
Croix is a center of the musicbox industry. From here a good 
highway leads to Les Rasses, famous for its view. From Ste. 
Croix, return southeast to Yverdon and follow the shore back 
to Neuchatel. 


To Moutier and Delémont 


From Neuchatel, take the “Vue des Alpes” route to La Chaux- 
de-Fonds and bear northeast (right) along the rather lovely 
valley of St. Imier, a small watchmaking center at the foot of 
Mont Soleil (3,962 feet) and facing Mont Chasseral (5,278 feet). 
It is a modern township, but not blatantly so, and legend says 
that it was founded by a holy hermit from Burgundy. A trip by 
funicular to the Mont Soleil is worthwhile, especially if you 
have time to spare for a night up there, to enjoy the sunrise at 
4 am. the next morning. On winter Sundays, Mont Soleil is a 
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favorite haunt of skiers from Basel. From here it’s 25 miles 
northeast to Moutier. 

At Moutier, which produces a special cheese called Téte de 
Moine, the only reminder of the once renowned monastery of 
Bellelay, turn north to Delémont, the chief town of the Bernese 
Jura, scenically located in a wide valley. It has an ancient story 
and is first mentioned in history in the year 727 A.D. In the 
llth century, Delémont was annexed by the bishops of Basel, 
who were often pleased to reside here. In 1793 Delémont was 
seized by France and given to Bern in 1815 under the Treaty 
of Vienna. Delémont has retained an 18th-century charm, the 
period when prosperity began to flow in with the development 
of watchmaking. 

The 35-mile detour from Delémont northwest to Porrentruy 
is a beautiful trip up the Corniche du Jura, one of the finest 
routes in the region, rising to 2,400 feet at the site of the national 
Les Rangiers monument. Porrentruy, at 1,275 feet, is a town- 
ship of about 7,000 inhabitants, and the chief town of the 
Ajoie district. Its castle was once a residence of the prince- 
bishops of Basel, and it can boast several fine old 18th-century 
buildings. Like many of the Jura towns, Porrentruy has an 
excellent watchmaking school, where skilled craftsmen have 
been trained for generations. 

Returning to Delémont, follow the highway to Bassecourt 
and the Franches Montagnes district. Saignelégier is the center 
of this horse-breeding district and, once a year, the seat of a 
picturesque horse show and races that attract large crowds. 
(The Franches Montagnes horse is used chiefly for military 
purposes and for road work.) 

Here again is typical Jura scenery: rolling hills, long valleys 
and ridges, pine-capped hummocks. The grazing lands are poor; 
peat is obtained in certain areas and the roots of the yellow 
gentian are used for the making of a powerful liqueur, said 
to have medicinal properties. 

This brief survey of the Jura region does not, of course, 
exhaust its possibilities. The Ajoie district, for example, is 
lovely and its subsoil a labyrinth of grottos and subterranean 
lakes. Porrentruy itself is quite an important road junction at 
the head of routes into upper Alsace (France). The township 
of St. Ursanne on the River Doubs, lies off the main highway, 
but it is quaintly medieval in atmosphere. 

From Saignelégier (20 miles southwest of Delémont), continue 
to Le Noirmont and La Chaux-de-Fonds and so down again 
to Neuchatel. 
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The vineyards really begin on the western side of Neuchatel, 
for this canton is not only a maker of watches, but also a 
producer of wines. Neuchatel vintages are chiefly white, very 
light, and sparkling. They are bottled before the second fer- 
mentation begins, so that they have a rather high carbonic 
acid content. These wines are not exported, but consumed on 
the Swiss home market. 

Grandson (Vaud), about 20 miles southwest of Neuchatel, 
had a legendary beginning. It is said that a member of the 
Grandson family accompanied William of Normandy (the Con- 
queror) to England in 1066 and founded the English barony of 
Grandison. Otto I of Grandson took part in the Crusades and 
one of his descendants, Otto III, was a troubadour whose poems 
were praised by Chaucer. When the Burgundian wars broke 
out in the late 15th century, Grandson castle was in the hands 
of Charles of Burgundy. In 1475, the Swiss won it by siege, but 
a few days later their garrison was surprised by Duke Charles 
and 418 men were captured by the Burgundian army, which 
hanged them from the apple trees in the castle orchard. Three 
days later the Swiss returned and, after inflicting a crushing 
defeat on the Burgundians, retaliated by swinging their pris- 
oners from the same apple trees. After being used for almost 
three centuries as a residence by Bernese bailiffs, the castle 
was bought in 1875 by the de Blonay family, who restored it. 

Three miles beyond Grandson is. Yverdon, a busy little market 
and industrial town at the southern end of Lake Neuchatel on 
the estuary of the River Orbe. Yverdon has a claim to interest 
chiefly because it was here that the great late 18th-century 
Swiss educator John Henry Pestalozzi opened up an experi- 
mental school in the castle. His enterprise attracted many 
reformers from Germany and England, and one of his visitors 
was the poet Southey. The castle, built by Peter II of Savoy 
in 1262, has been restored and modernized. Yverdon also has 
the advantage of being a thermal spa. 

Bienne (Biel), at the northernmost end of the lake of the same 
name, is an important industrial city with considerable tourist 
attraction as weil. The old city dates from the 13th century and 
remains almost unchanged with its delightful old buildings and 
narrow cobbled streets. Today, watchmaking is its main in- 
dustry and pleasure amenities from theater to water sports 
abound. Both French and German are spoken with equal facility. 


SWITZERLAND’S RHINELAND 


Basel Upstream To Lake Constance 


Basel, astride the Rhine, sheltered by the French Vosges and 
the German Black Forest on the north and the westernmost 
ridges of the Bernese Jura on the south and west, is the con- 
verging point of Europe’s railroad, highway, and inland water- 
way network. Switzerland’s northern gateway, Basel (popula- 
tion 220,000) is as Rhenish as it is Swiss in character. 

Five bridges span the river as it curves northward dividing 
the crowded city into two parts: Gross Basel (Greater Basel), 
the commercial, intellectual, and cultural center of the city, 
lords the upper bank and looks down on Klein Basel, the in- 
dustriai section across the Rhine. 

Basel has a long, proud history. It was founded some 2,000 
years ago as a fortified river settlement by primitive Teutonic 
tribes. In the last century B. C. the Romans came and they, too, 
realized the strategic importance of the site. About 400 years 
later, the castrum of Basilea acquired the status of an episcopal 
see. Throughout the Middle Ages, Europe’s major natural trade 
routes—into Burgundy and France, into the German ducal 
states, north to the Flemish lowlands and south through the 
Swiss cantons and into Italy—met and crossed at Basel. In 1225, 
the first bridge over the Rhine between Constance in the east 
and the North Sea was built, and Basel continued to prosper as 
a city of trade and transit. In 1471, the Basel merchant fairs 
were instituted, bringing here the lovely products of medieval 
artisanship. Ideally situated as a receiving and distributing 
center, Basel lay open to the cross-currents of thought and in- 

_tellectual progress and became a mart, not only of merchandise 
: but also of ideas. During the period 1433 to 1448, Basel served 
as the seat of the Great Council of the Holy Roman Church, a 
| bulwark against the first attacks of the Reformers. Its univer- 
sity, the oldest in Switzerland, was founded in 1460 by Aeneas 
Silvius Piccolomini, who later became Pope Pius II, and early 
| Renaissance and Reformation thinkers generously bestowed the 
gift of their inspiring presence to this crossroads city. Para- 
_celsus, the great physician and alchemist, and many painters— 
\Konrad Witz, Urs Graf, Nikolaus Manuel Deutsch, Tobias Stim- 
mer, Hans Holbein the Younger—lived and worked in Basel. 
i Crafts and skills prospered, for Basel was carried high on the 
erest of Renaissance trade. In 1501, the wealthy city joined the 
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confederate states of Switzerland and, in 1528, accepted the 
teaching of the new faith, freeing itself from the last restrictive 
power of the prince bishops. 

Today, Holbein’s city is Europe’s greatest inland river port. 
The heavy Rhine barges and steamers come in, laden with fuels, 
foodstuffs, fodder, and minerals and carry back with them, to 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Hamburg, shipments of Swiss chem- 
ical products and heavy manufactured goods. From 1940 to 
1945, the busy wharves and docks fell into silence; the great 
warehouses with their bold splash of white cross on red ground 
—the Swiss national emblem—warned belligerents and their 
aircraft that here lay neutral territory. 

Basel is, above all, a city of trade and industry and its name 
is broadcast throughout the world as a center of international 
banking and insurance. It is the headquarters of Switzerland’s 
intense international forwarding and shipping trades as well as 
the center of Switzerland’s chemical industries, including phar- 
maceuticals, perfumes, dyestuffs, and inorganic chemicals. 

There is an air of prosperity about Basel, of a prosperity 
solidly founded, not on a generation or two of wealth, but on 
centuries of successful enterprise. The tradition of the earlier 
merchants fairs was revived in 1917 when the city was selected 
as the seat of the nation’s most important trade event, the Swiss 
Industries Fair, held every year in the early part of April. 
During World War II, the Basel Fair was practically the only 
one of its kind in Europe, a circumstance that gave it great 
impetus and attracted buyers from all countries. 

The many beautiful estates lying outside the city’s inner ring, 
in garden suburbs and along the Rhine, testify to the great 
wealth of the community. It is commonly said that more than 
half of Switzerland’s millionaires (and there are quite a num- 
ber!) are Baslers. But this wealth is discreetly, even soberly 
used, never blatant. Country mansions have square, solid and 
unpretentious fagades; there is no display of jewels and mink, 
no cigar-chewing in chauffeur-driven limousines. The Baslers 
enjoy their prosperity quietly, almost shyly, in the privacy of 
their homes. 

Basel is a lovely city with an atmosphere wholly its own 
in which elements of quaint medievalism and bustling mod- 
ernity are unexpectedly commingled. Baslers are gay people, 
as witness their uproarious annual Carnival. Perhaps they have 
something in common with their neighbors across the frontier, 
the Bavarians—a certain rustic joviality and wit (though a) 
knowledge of Basel dialect is necessary to understand the lat- 
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ter), and appreciation of rampagious fun. And they are friendly, 
too, perhaps the friendliest people in Switzerland. 


Practical Information for Basel 


WHERE TO STAY? Basel’s luxurious hotel Three Kings (Drei Kénige 
or Trois Rois, if you refer to it in German or French) is one of 


Europe’s legendary hostelries. 


Where this modern hotel stands, 


there have been inns for the last eight centuries, and the Three 

Kings’ “Golden Book” (which the affable manager will gladly let 

you see) is a treasury of autographs. Each room is decorated in 
an individual style, and the dining room and terrace on the Rhine are 
delightful, not to mention the superb cuisine. 


Next is the first class superior 
Euler in the railway station square, 
with attractive restaurant, grill- 
Toom, bar, terrace, and garden. 

The first class superior Schweizer- 
hof, also opposite the station, is a 
modern, family-owned establish- 
ment with restaurant, bar, and 
terrace. 

The City Hotel Garni with 84 
rooms, opened in 1961, is first class 
reasonable. 

Other hotels near the station in- 
clude the Excelsior, modern (all 48 
rooms have bath); Greub, Jura, 
Gotthard, and Victoria-National 
garni, all moderate; Bristol, inex- 
pensive. 


The modern Alfa, first class 


reasonable, is in the suburb of 
Birsfelden; the new Royal, in the 
same class, is near the Badische 
Bahnhof, 

A few steps away in the Aeschen- 
vorstadt are the moderate Drachen, 
all rooms with bath or shower, and 
the Baslerhof, inexpensive. 

In the center, around the Bar- 
fusserplatz, are: International, 
soundproof rooms, all with bath or 
shower, first class reasonable; Me- 
tropole-Monopole, moderate; Cen- 
tral, moderate; and Stadthof, in- 
expensive. 

Near the famous Three Kings are: 
Krafft am Rhein, and Hecht, both 
inexpensive; and Touring & Red 
Ox, first class reasonable. 


RESTAURANTS. Historisches Wirtshaus zu St. Jakob, just outside 
of town, intimate rooms inside, terrace restaurant outdoors, 
good wines, trout kept alive until ordered, rather expensive. 
Baselbieterstube, something unusual for Switzerland—Javanese 
dishes. Alte Bayrische, solid food, reasonable prices. Stadthof, 
centrally located, good food and service, specialties trout and 
Chateaubriand béarnaise, moderate prices. Rhy-Stube, terrace 


overlooking the Rhine, expensive. Gambrinus, specialty of 
grills, has lunch bar, inexpensive. Goldener Sternen dates back to 1366. 
Schiitzenhaus, a trifle expensive, but service and food excellent. Gleich, 
vegetarian, sumptuous cakes and pastries. Also recommended: Casino, 
Kunsthalle, Airport Restaurant (just over the border in France), and 
Golden Dragon (oriental food) at the Red Ox hotel. 


ENTERTAINMENT. The Basler Stadttheater produces opera, oper- 
etta, musical comedy, and drama, the Komédie plays (in Ger- 
man). There is a cross between variety and cabaret at the 
Clara-Variété, Clarastrasse 2. You can dance at the Drei Kénige 
hotel, at the Baselstab, Marktplatz 30, and at the Kiichlin, Regina 
and Singerhaus nightclubs. Basel is a highly musical city. There 
is a weekly events bulletin obtainable at any newsstand. 
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MUSEUMS. Kunstmuseum, Albangraben 16. Weekdays 9-12:30, 2-5 
(October-March, opens only at 10), Sunday 10-12:15, 2-5 (in De- 
cember, closes at 4). Entrance one franc, Sunday and Wednesday 
afternoon, free. One of the finest art museums in Switzerland, it 
is particularly noted for its modern collection, reached by a stair- 
way adorned with an enormous Calder mobile, and containing an 
impressive show of abstract and non-representational art. Older 
masters are also well represented. 


Kunsthalle, Steinenberg 7, 10-12:15, 2-5, Tuesday and Thursday, 8-10 p.m. 
Entrance 2 francs. Picture gallery. 

Gewerbe Museum, Spalenvorstadt 2, 10-12, 2-6, free. Applied art and 
temporary exhibitions. 

Skulpturhalle, Mittlerestrasse 33, 8-12, 2-5, Sundays opens at 10. Entrance 
50 centimes, free Saturday afternoon, Sunday morning. Closed Wednesday 
afternoon. Plaster casts. 

There are also the City and Cathedral Museum; the Historical Museum, 
which includes the separate Kirschgartenmuseum of furniture, watches, 
porcelain, toys, etc.; the Ethnological and Natural History Museum; the 
Swiss Pharmacy Museum; a musical instruments collection; the Swiss 
Gymnastic and Sports Museum; a pleasant though small botanical garden; 
and the largest zoo in Switzerland, complete with aquarium. 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. American Consulate, Spiegelgasse 4, tel. 23.88.88. British 
Consulate, Rittergasse 35, tel. 23.58.43. Basel Tourist Office, Blumenrain 2, 
tel. 24.38.35. American Express, Marktgasse 5. Cook’s, Centralbahnplatz 7. 


Exploring Basel 


To capture something of the elusive atmosphere of Basel, one 
must sit at a café on a terrace overlooking the great inter- 
national river or stroll along the Rheinweg, a rather dull espla- 
nade along the right bank of the Rhine, bordered by old houses, 
crushed one against the other. One small, 17th-century house 
not far from the Mittlerebriicke bears this quaint inscription 
which, perhaps, best typifies the demure and yet wholly self- 
aware spirit of Basel: 


Herr, lass Dir gefallen 
Dieses kleine Haus, 
Grossere kann man bauen, 
Mehr kommt nicht heraus! 


(Dear God! May this small home be pleasing in Thy sight! 
We could indeed build a larger one, but more or better things 
would not issue from it!) 

Under the veneer of modern hustle, Basel remains a city of 
artisan skill. There are quaint streets and alleyways, and the 
old quarters merge imperceptibly into new. The cathedral or 
abbey church and its terrace on the crest of a hillock overlooking 
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the Rhine has all the charm of Rhenish architecture. 

The exquisite Miimnsterplatz is known throughout Europe 
for the perfection of its proportions. The church was conse- 
crated at the beginning of the 11th century. Three hundred 
years later it was almost completely destroyed by an earth- 
quake and then rebuilt in its present pure Gothic style. Inside 
you will find the 14th-century tomb of Queen Anne, wife of 
Rudolf of Habsburg, near that of Erasmus of Rotterdam. A 
pleasant walk from the Miinsterplatz is down the Augustiner- 
gasse past the Natural History Museum (worth a visit only if 
you are particularly interested in zoology, mineralogy, entomol- 
ogy, or relics of the prehistoric lake-dwellers) to the Martins- 
gasse. On the way to the Martinkirche, Basel’s oldest, you will 
pass two magnificent baroque residences, both with splendid 
wrought-iron gates, on either side of the street. These are 
known as the Blue House and the White House and are con- 
sidered the outstanding examples of patrician Basel homes. 

Now retrace your steps to the Miinsterplatz and take the 
Picturesque Rittergasse as far as it goes, turning left to the 
Wettstein Bridge. Here is a marvelous panorama of the city on 
both sides of the Rhine. To your left, you see the Kunstmuseum 
on the Albangraben, featuring great works by Flemish, German, 
and Basel late medieval and early Renaissance painters. Konrad 
Witz worked in Basel from 1435 to 1446; Hans Holbein the 
Younger came here from his native Augsburg at the age of 
twenty (in 1515), and this city of sleek merchants and wealthy 
guilds was generous to him, as it was also to his contemporaries, 
Nikolaus Manuel Deutsch, Urs Graf, and Tobias Stimmer. Many 
fine private collections have been donated to the museum, in 
whose long galleries can be viewed canvases by Holbein, Ingres, 
Delacroix, Van Gogh, Courbet, Gauguin, and Matisse and works 
by Swiss painters such as Boecklin, Albert Anker, Hodler, and 
Frank Buchser. 

From the Kunstmuseum, make your way to the nearby 
Aschenplatz to St. Jakobstrasse where you will find an interest- 
ing monument commemorating the heroic stand of 1,600 Swiss 
against an Armagnac force of 40,000 on August 26, 1444. 

To cover the rest of what should be seen in Gross Basel, it is 
best to begin from the central railway station. If you feel in 
_the mood to spend a half day at one of Europe’s most delightful 
‘zoos, turn left as you leave the station, walk until you reach a 
viaduct crossing the Birsig and follow the signs to the entrance. 

| You can have an excellent lunch, by the way, indoors or on the 
_ terrace of the Zoo Café. 
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From the zoo, follow the Birsig River to the Steinenberg, 
where you find the Kunsthalle or Municipal Art Gallery. 
Whether or not you stop for a visit will depend upon your 
interest in what is being shown at the time, but whatever it is 
you can count on it being complete and beautifully hung. Con- 
tinue past the Stadttheater tothe Lohnhof (police headquarters, 
in ancient days a theological seminary!) and the Barftisserplatz 
(Barefoot Place) where you find the municipal casino with its 
elegant restaurant and concert hall. The old Barfiisser Church 
is now the Basel Historical Museum, containing interesting relics 
of the city’s rich past. 


From here the Freiestrasse, Basel’s most active shopping street, 
leads to the market square, which you will immediately recog- 
nize by the colorful 16th-century town hall dominating the busy 
square. At the nearby fishmarket there is a Gothic fountain 
from which by climbing up narrow medieval streets you arrive 
at St. Peter’s Place and the New University where the scholarly 
traditions of Erasmus, the Bernoullis, Euler the mathematician, 
and Burckhardt the historian of the Renaissance, are still felt. 
In the immediate vicinity are the botanical gardens, the uni- 
versity library (over a million volumes) and the twin-towered 
14th-century Spalen gate. 

Basel is the gateway to the beautiful Swiss Rhineland, which 
stretches through the northern regions of cantons Aargau, 
Zurich, and Thurgau to Lake Constance, along the left bank of 
the river, with the enclave of canton Schaffhausen on the 
northerly right shore. An autumn or, better still, a springtime 
journey through this land of apple and pear orchards has an. 
unforgettable charm. The townships of Laufenburg, Koblenz, 
Stein-am-Rhein, and lovely Schaffhausen are rich with medie- 
val atmosphere, enhanced by their typical Rhineland architec- 
ture and stepped roofs. Along the reed-covered river shores of 
Thurgau nestle resorts and fishing villages: Mammern, Glaris- 
egg, Steckborn, and, splendidly reflected in the waters of the 
Untersee (the lower basin of Lake Constance), Ermatingen and 
Castle Arenenberg (where Prince Louis-Napoleon, the future 
Napoleon III, spent his childhood of exile with his mother, 
Queen Hortense). So beautiful is this countryside in the spring 
that many Swiss themselves visit it annually at that season, to 
make what they call the Blumenfahrt (the journey of flowers). 

Near Basel also lies Augst, with its Roman ruins; Dornach 
and the fantastic Goetheanum, seat of the Rudolf Steiner Anthro- 
posophist sect, and Mariastein with its pilgrims’ church. 

Beyond Basel the Rhine is navigable only as far’as Rhein- 
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felden, about two hours upstream. There are pleasant riverboat 
excursions in summer that leave three times daily from the 
docks just behind the Hotel Three Kings. 


Practical Information for Switzerland’s Rhineland 


AARAU. Hotels: Aarauerhof, mod- 
erate; Glockenhof, Rebe, Lowen 
and Kettenbriicke, all inexpensive, 
last two have no private baths, 


BADEN. Hotels: Verenahof and 
Ochsen, both moderate and under 
same management, have spa waters 
piped into hotel for baths; Parc, 
Limmathof, Bdren, Adler, Hirschen, 
all inexpensive. The last three have 
no private baths, 

Restaurants: Kursaal. Boule is 
played at the Kursaal-Casino, where 
there is dancing Wednesday, Satur- 
day, Sunday. 

BALSTHAL. Hotel: Kreuz, inexpens- 
ive. Restaurant: Ré6ssli. 

BRUGG. Hotel: Bahnhof, inexpens- 
ive. Rotes Haus, inexpensive, good 
restaurant. 

EGLISAU. Hotel: Krone, inexpens- 
ive. Restaurant: Hirschen, terrace 
on Rhine. 

GLARISEGG. Hotel: Glarisegg, 16th- 
century tavern turned into a beau- 
tiful resort hotel. Inexpensive. 

GRENCHEN. Hotels: Bahnhof-Siid, 
Parktheater, inexpensive; Bur- 
gunderhalle and L6wen, both inex- 
pensive, no private baths. 

KAISERSTUHL. There is an inn in 
the Au Tilleul chateau. 

KREUZLINGEN. Hotels: Helvetia, 
inexpensive; L6wen, inexpensive. 
Restaurant: Schaefli, family type, 
open air dining. 

LANGENBRUCK. Hotel: Bdren, in- 
expensive, good restaurant. 

_ LAUFENBURG. Hotel: Solbad, rock 
bottom, mud and carbonic acid 
baths. i 
' LIESTAL. Hotels: Engel, inexpens- 

ive ; Kanone, inexpensive, no private 
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baths. Restaurants: Bahnhof, largest 
in Baselbiet, terrace; Kanone has 
live trout. 


OLTEN. Hotels: Schweizerhof, 
moderate; Emmental, inexpensive. 
Motel on Basel-Lucerne highway, 
72 beds, open all year. Restaurants: 
Walliser Kanne, terrace overlooking 
the Aare, Valais specialties; Rats- 
keller, in a building dating from 
1673, weapons collection, French 
cooking, Munich beer; Figaro, tea- 
room. 


RHEINFELDEN. Hotels: Salinenh6tel, 
moderate, with an attractive loca- 
tion in park; Solbad Schiitzen, 
moderate; Solbad Schiff, inexpens- 
ive, no private baths, on the Rhine. 

Restaurants: Feldschlosschen- 
Stadt, Rhine terrace, fish and re- 
gional specialties; Wiedmer, tea- 
room, with terrace on the Rhine. 


ROMANSHORN. Hotels: Schweizer- 
hof and Bodan, both inexpensive, 
fish dishes. 


RORSCHACH. Hotels: Anker, mod- 
erate, with terrace overlooking 
lake; Krone, inexpensive. 

Restaurants: Mariaberg, Bavarian 
cooking, Munich beer; Bahnhof- 
buffet, terrace on lake, grows its 
own wines, specialty: fish. 


SCHAFFHAUSEN. Hotels: Kronenhof, 
moderate; Miller, moderate, recent- 
ly modernized; Schaffhauserhof, 
inexpensive, no private bath. 

Restaurants: Fischerzunft, near 
the Rhine boat dock, specializing in 
Felchen and Aschen, two varieties 
of Rhine trout; Brauerei Falken, 
beer cellar operated by the Falken 
brewery, bowling alley; Frieden, 
antique décor. 
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SOLOTHURN. Hotels: Krone, mod- 
erate, recently modernized, one of 
the oldest inns in Switzerland, with 
a great tradition; Metropol-Schwei- 
zerhof, inexpensive. Restaurants: 
Zunfthaus zu Wirthen, in old guild- 
hall; Misteli-Gasche, operated by 
same family for forty years; Bahn- 
hofbuffet, auto park. 


Café Krone, in Rheinfels hotel, has 
terrace over the Rhine. 
WALDENBURG. Excellent food in 
restaurant of Hotel zum Stab. 
ZURZACH. Hotels: Ochsen, moder- 
ate; Rad, inexpensive, no private 
baths, but this is a thermal resort 
with medicinal bathing facilities. 


STEIN-AM-RHEIN. Hotel: Rheinfels, 
inexpensive. Restaurants: Sonne; 


Motel: On the Hauenstein Pass 
(road to Lucerne), see Olten. 


Exploring Switzerland’s Rhineland 


To see most of the lovely constantly-changing country about 
Basel, only two trips are necessary. One takes you in a roughly 
circular swing back from the border, the other follows the 
Rhine and the frontier and leaves you in the Lake Constance 
area, ready for new explorations. 

South of Basel lies the Baselbiet (Basel Land), south of that 
Solothurn, and still farther south, though even more west, the 
Aargau or Argovia. If we move east and then south from Basel, 
and thus arrive first at the most distant, we find ourselves, in 
the Aargau, in what is also known as the Rubliland—the carrot 
country. This is one of the most fertile sections of Switzer- 
land, where 95 % of the land is under cultivation. Most of its 
best known products are agricultural—the canned food and 
jams of Lenzburg, the straw of Freiamt, and, a little discon- 
certingly, the cement of Wildegg. 

Brugg is a charming town 32 miles east of Basel, not far from 
the point where the Reuss, the river of Lucerne, and the Limmat, 
the river of Zurich, flow into the Aare, the river of Bern. In 
addition to the ruins of the Roman Vindonissa, which include 
a huge amphitheater, many old castles and palaces bear witness 
to the importance of this part of the country in olden days. 
Lenzburg, Brunegg, Wildegg, Habsburg, Auenstein, Biberstein, 
and Wildenstein are all worth at least a passing glance. By road 
west from Brugg over the Bozberg, the lowest pass of the Jura, 
or by a train through a mile-long tunnel, you reach the Fricktal 
and the town of Frick, a paradise in spring when the cherry- 
trees are in blossom. Six miles east is Baden, a popular spa 
with sulphur springs, while three miles south of Brugg is Bad 
Schinznach, with springs of the same type. A mile or two 
southeast from the latter lies the little village of Birr, where 
Pestalozzi is buried. 

You might, if you have time, take a look at Lenzburg (still 
south), with its upward straining castle and its quiet old 
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streets, before turning east for Wohlen and picturesque Brem- 
garten. West again, at the north end of the lake of Halwil 
stands the castle of Brestenberg, well known as a spa and 
vacation center. Lovely roads lead south to Reinach and Men- 
ziken, the tobacco centers of the Aargau, and on to Beromiinster, 
where the Swiss German-language radio station is located. 

Turning north once more, you quickly reach Aarau, the 
capital of the Aargau, famous throughout Switzerland for the 
bells that are cast here, and producer also of electric light bulbs 
and high quality telescopes. There is a fine view of the city 
from the bridge over the Aare. 

Follow the river upstream (south), and you come to Schonen- 
werd, whose past is mirrored in its beautiful 12th-century 
church, and its present in a factory known throughout the world 
—the Bally shoe plant. Still on the river is Olten, an important 
railroad center, a favored setting for conventions, and conse- 
quently well provided with hotels and restaurants. Its modern 
bridge and up-to-date business section are of today, but move 
into the narrow streets of the old town and you will think 
yourself in some small and ancient village. Olten is justly 
proud of its fine bathing beach. 

Three miles south of Olten, just off our route, lies historic 
Aarburg with its stronghold built of Jura chalk, once a Roman 
fortress, of which there is historic mention dating from the 
year 800. We turn southwest, however, through Hagendorf, 
with its Devil’s Gorge, Oensingen. with its five castles, and 
the rock redoubt of Neu-Bechburg, to Solothurn (Soleure), 
capital of the canton of the same name. We have left the 
Aargau, though not the Aare. 

Solothurn, with its rich cathedral, holds with Trier (Treves) 
in Germany the record of the oldest Roman settlement north of 
the Alps. Its fortifications, of which different sections date 
from successive periods of Solothurn’s long history, are of 
great interest, while modernity has contributed the elegant 
country seats with their lovely gardens to the special charm 
of the town. 

The Aare flows on southwestward, now through flatland 
planted to fruit trees, now between hills, under aged covered 
wooden bridges, but we leave it here, turning northwest to 
Basel, through the Baselbiet. We cross the Weissenstein, rising 
\ steeply towards the sky, then turn east at Gansbrunnen and 
head for Balsthal and its remarkable surroundings, among 
‘whose many castles that of Neu-Falkenstein deserves special 
mention. Here we have two choices. Northeast, through the 
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hill country of Baselbiet, takes us through Langenbruck, a 
vacation paradise in both winter and summer, at the southern- 
most tip of a valley through which we move northward to 
Waldenburg, a watch manufacturing town, the spa of Bad 
Bubendorf, and finally Liestal. This is the chief place of the 
region, and its principal attractions are St. Martin’s church, in 
the heart of the town; the late Gothic city hall; the Upper Gate; 
and the little back streets that give the city its character. From 
here it’s only ten miles back to Basel. 

The other route, less direct, is perhaps more interesting. From 
Balsthal you head north to Miimliswil and the Passwang Pass, 
which reaches an altitude of 3,280 feet and commands some 
remarkable views. Passing through the Liissel Valley and 
Erschwil, you come to Laufen, upstream from Basel on the Bir 
River. 

Laufen, a city with a glorious past, still enclosed within its 
ancient walls, is the chief community of the Bir Valley, which 
winds northeast towards Basel. The important castle of Angen- 
stein and the cloister of Mariastein lie on the road to Aesch. 
Passing through Dornach, with the Goetheanum already men- 
tioned, and through Arlesheim, with its unique dome, we cross 
the Miinchenstein bridge and find ourselves in Basel again. 


Upstream Along the Rhine 


Whether you travel by rail or road, the trip eastward from 
Basel along the Rhine follows the same route. The first con- 
siderable town through which you pass is Rheinfelden, whose 
walls, dismantled by the French in 1744, were constructed partly 
from the ruins of the Roman Augusta Rauracorum, about three 
miles away. Once a border post of the Holy Roman Empire, 
Rheinfelden was besieged a number of times during the Thirty 
Years’ War and several battles were fought in the vicinity. The 
covered bridge is supported in the river by a rock island that 
once bore a Habsburg fortress. The upper gate and the storks’ 
nest tower are worth seeing, as are the Hollenhaken (Hell’s 
Corner) rapids, the salt works, and the bathing establishment 
some distance outside of town. From here the Bozberg Pass 
road leads to Zurich, if you prefer to take that direction, 

Through the village of Stein, connected by a narrow covered 
bridge with German Sdckingen across the river, the town of 
Scheffel’s poem, The Trumpeter of Sdckingen, we reach Laufen- 
burg by a road that runs along the Rhine, here teeming with 
salmon. The series of small waterfalls once visible at Laufen- 
burg have fallen before the march of progress; they have now 
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disappeared into a hydroelectric generating station with a 
capacity of 75,000 kilowatts. The little town (17,000 population) 
is clustered about a late Gothic church and the ruins of a Habs- 
burg castle. There is a fine old city gate and several of the 
characteristic Swiss fountains. 

Koblenz, a village of 800 souls, marks the spot where the 
Aare flows into the Rhine. In the Gothic church of the little 
town of Zurzach, a new (1956) summer and winter thermal resort 
with medicinal waters, is St. Verena’s tomb, and nearby are the 
remains of a Roman fortress, Forum Tiberii. In Kaiserstuhl, 
there is an old watchtower, a pretty little baroque church and 
Au Tilleul, a small chateau dating from 1763. A half-dozen 
castles, once the pride of Bavarian nobility, now brood emptily 
on the right bank of the Rhine, giving it a storybook appearance. 

The railway crosses the Rhine at Eglisau, the road a little 
further upstream. Eglisau, the place of origin of a well-known 
brand of mineral water, is also known for its hydroelectric 
works and a church that is a reduced copy of St. Peter’s in 
Zurich. 

To reach Schaffhausen, you now cut across a promontory of 
German territory, by the village of Rheinau, whose former 
Benedictine monastery is now an insane asylum. Formalities 
have been reduced to a minimum, and the trip out of Switzer- 
land into Germany and then back into Switzerland does not 
involve loss of time. 

Neuhausen and Schaffhausen, for all practical purpose, are 
parts of the same town, the former being an industrial suburb 
of the latter, both on the right bank of the Rhine. Neuhausen 
has 10,000 inhabitants and contains a number of large factories 
where arms, railroad cars, and aluminum products are manu- 
factured. Power for these factories is furnished by the Rhine 
rapids, and just south of the city is the famed waterfall that 
inspired an enthusiastic description by John Ruskin and is 
probably the most impressive cascade in Central Europe. The 
Rhine above the falls is 370 feet wide, and it plunges down 80 
feet, in three giant leaps, at a rate of 80,000 cubic feet per 
second. In the huge rock basin below, it boils and roars in a 
most impressive fashion. 

Probably the best view of the falls can be obtained from the 
grounds of Laufen castle, situated almost directly above it. In 

\ the castle itself there is a collection of Swiss carvings worth a 
half hour of the visitor’s time. A path leads down from the 
‘castle to a small tunnel in the rock, against which the water 
booms heavily, and on to Kanzeli, a wooden platform beside the 
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falls. Descending again, you enter through a massive doorway 
to the Fischetz, an iron platform overhanging the cascade. You 
need a raincoat here, for the spray is quite heavy. 

Returning to Laufen castle, the visitor can cross over by ferry 
to Schlésschen Worth, where there is a fine view from the right 
bank of the river, a good restaurant, and a picturesque little 
Fischerstube, or fisherman’s museum, where souvenirs of great 
salmon catches on the river are to be seen. 

The falls should be viewed in the early morning, when the 
rainbows are all around, or at sunset. On a moonlight night 
the effects are exquisite, and often, during the summer, they 
are illuminated with magnesium and bengal lights to provide 
an eerie and completely different aspect. 


Schaffhausen 


Schaffhausen, capital of the northernmost canton of Switzer- 
land, is certainly one of the most delightful cities of Switzer- 
land, and, in the opinion of numerous writers, the gayest. 
England’s William Coxe wrote: “Here, every person has the 
mien of content and satisfaction. The cleanliness of the homes 
and of the people is peculiarly striking, and I can trace in all 
their manners, behavior, and dress some strong outlines that 
distinguish this happy people from neighboring nations. Per- 
haps it may be prejudice, but I am the more pleased because 
their first appearance reminds me of my own countrymen, and 
I could almost think for a moment that I am in England.” It is 
certainly true that the people of Schaffhausen are far less 
inhibited and more easygoing than most Swiss people. The 
reason they give is that they are not surrounded by mountains, 
which have a tendency to make the Alp dwellers introspective 
and silent. Another reason may be the fine red wines produced 
in the region, esteemed by connoisseurs the world over. 

A city of 27,000 inhabitants, Schaffhausen has preserved, like 
most of the towns in this area, a medieval aspect. From the 
early Middle Ages it was an important depot for river cargoes, 
which had to be loaded and unloaded there because of the water- 
fall and rapids. The name Schaffhausen is derived from the 
skiffhouses ranged along the river bank. Picturesquely situated 
on the right bank of the Rhine, Schaffhausen’s numerous oriel 
windows and public fountains give it an air of antiquity, so that 
it is sometimes called the Swiss Nuremberg. 

Schaffhausen is dominated by the Munot castle, on a hilltop 
overlooking the city. A subterranean corridor links this formi- 
dable old fortress to the rest of the town, and from its massive 
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towers there is a fine view of the city. In some of the winding 
streets of the older sections of town there are some interesting 
frescoed houses, notably the Haus Zum Ritter in the Vorder- 
gasse, which was decorated by Tobias Stimmer. The chief 
architectural feature of Schaffhausen, however, is the Minster, 
a Romanesque basilica founded in the 12th century. In a small 
courtyard of the cloisters stands a famous old bell, cast in 1486, 
which inspired Schiller to write his Lied von der Glocke. The 
ancient convent, founded in 1050, has been transformed into a 
national museum, one of the most important in Switzerland. 

From Schaffhausen many visitors prefer to go on by river 
steamer to Constance and Kreuzlingen, a pleasant and scenic 
voyage requiring some 4% hours. There are boats two or three 
times a day, depending on the season. The train and highway 
both follow the same route, if you are in a hurry. 

Leaving Schaffhausen, the steamer passes the old convent of 
Paradies, on the starboard side. It was near here that the Aus- 
trian army, under the Archduke Charles, crossed the Rhine in 
1799. Farther on, near Diessenhofen, is the scene of another 
historie crossing—that of the French army in 1800, before the 
battle of Hohenlinden, celebrated in Campbell’s poem: “On 
Linden, when the sun was low.” The scenery along the river 
banks changes continually; forests and vineyards, trim little 
medieval villages, stern old fortified castles. Diessenhofen, called 
Gunodorum by the Romans, has a strikingly lovely old clock 
tower and some houses dating from the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Stein am Rhein, where the river starts to widen out into the 
lower part of Lake Constance, is one of the most picturesque 
villages of the region. A town of about 2,300, it was a free 
city under the imperial regime. It is dominated by the romantic 
old castle of Hohenklingen, perched atop a hill, and from the 
castle battlements you have a superb view of the river, lake, 
and surrounding countryside. There is a collection of arms and 
stained glass worth seeing in the city hall, and the church is a 
fine example of Romanesque architecture. 

The 15th-century Sonne, distinguished by a medieval golden 
emblem of the sun, provides delightful surroundings ir. which 
to eat a good dinner or simply quaff a glass of white Twanner 
or red Rheinhalder wine, both native to the region. Immediately 
below it is a fountain with a statue of a Swiss mercenary leaning 


'on his pike, surrounded by beds of flowers. On all the houses 


opposite are painted the coats of arms of the owners in bright 


‘colors. The Sonne Tavern itself is old world, with a plump, 
_ white-jacketed proprietor, checkered tablecloths, and walls de- 
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corated with pewter and copper pots, antlers, and the ironwork 
emblems of the weavers’, tailors’ and cobblers’ guilds. 

A short distance further up the river, past the last bridge tra- 
versing the Rhine before Lake Constance, is the convent of St. 
George, built in 1005 and well preserved. A curious old mon- 
ument with a lovely cloister, it also has a small museum, which 
is accessible to the public, featuring some fine examples of 
woodwork and old paintings. As the river opens out into the 
Untersee the boat passes an island on which is discernible the 
beautiful old chapel of St. Othmar. Opposite is the village of 
Eschenz and, farther along, the castles of Freudenfels and 
Liebenfels and the convent of Oehningen. On the Swiss side, 
at the foot of a chain of hills, picturesque little fishing villages 
succeed one another. Between Mammern and Steckborn, in a 
small bay, is the summer resort of Glarisegg, located in the 
midst of a large natural park. One of Switzerland’s best known 
private schools is in Glarisegg, housed in a fine old chateau. 
Steckborn is dominated by the imposing Turmhof castle, built 
in 1842 and now a home for the aged poor. It has some fine 
houses of ancient construction, including the Baronenhaus and 
the Gerichtshaus. 

In the middle of the Untersee is the German island of Reich- 
enau, two miles long and a mile wide. Charles the Fat, great- 
grandson of Charlemagne, was buried there. The island has 
three small villages, Mittelzell, Unterzell, and Oberzell, and 
there is an interesting Romanesque basilica at Niederzell. On 
the Swiss side of the lake, nearly opposite Reichenau, is the 
chateau Arenenberg. It was acquired in 1818 by Hortense de 
Beauharnais, former Queen of Holland. She lived there with 
her son, the future Emperor Napoleon III, and after the fall of 
the Empire the Empress Eugénie stayed there for some time. 
She presented it to the canton of Thurgau in 1906 and it is now 
a museum containing numerous souvenirs of the Second Empire. 
Nearby are the chateaux of Salenstein and Eugensberg. The 
former dates from the 12th century and was the traditional 
residence of the abbot of Reichenau. It was purchased in 1817 
by the duchess of Dino, companion to Queen Hortense. The 
chateau of Eugensberg was built in 1821 by Eugéne de Beau- 
harnais, son of Empress Joséphine and onetime viceroy of Italy. 

Beyond the town of Ermatingen, an oversized fishing village 
with a late Gothic church, the Untersee narrows down to the 
tight little passage that connects it with the Lake of Constance 
proper. On the right is the Dominican monastery of Gottlieben, 
where the Protestant reformers John Huss and Jerome of Prague 
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were imprisoned in the 15th century by order of the Emperor 
Sigismund and Pope John XXII. Pope John was himself con- 
fined in the same castle a few years later. 


Constance 


The German city of Constance, with a population of 34,000, 
dominates the straits, along with its Swiss suburb of Kreuz- 
lingen. It is on the Swiss side of the lake, but in 1805 it was 
ceded to Baden by the treaty of Pressburg. In Roman days it 
was known as Constantia, and its name in German is now 
Konstanz. As a natural exit for many of the important passes 
into Italy, it achieved early significance as a trading center 
and has had a long and turbulent history. Along with the 
Gottlieben monastery, it is alive with memories of John Huss, 
ordered burnt at the stake by the council of Constance in 1415. 
His house in the Husenstrasse is adorned with his effigy, and 
in the cathedral visitors can see the spot on which he stood 
when the sentence was delivered. Kneeling before his accusers, 
he cried: “Lord Jesus, forgive my enemies.” Those who revere 
his memory say that the stone on which he knelt always remains 
dry, even when those around it are damp. Constance is now 
80 percent Catholic, Protestantism having gained the upper 
hand only temporarily in the 16th century. 

The Minster, or cathedral of Constance, was founded in 1052, 
but did not assume its present form until the start of the 15th 
century. The Gothic tower at the west end was erected in 1850. 
From the platforms around the openwork spire a magnificent 
view of the town, the lake, the valley of the Rhine, and the 
mountains of the Tyrol can be seen. The oak doors of the chief 
entrance are decorated with reliefs by Simon Haider, dating 
from 1470, and representing scenes in the life of Christ. The nave 
is supported by 16 monolithic pillars, and the choir stalls are 
handsomely carved. The cathedral contains the tomb of Robert 
Hallam, Bishop of Salisbury, and in the ancient crypt, below 
the church, there is a representation in stone of the holy 
sepulcher. 

Other points of interest in Constance include the hall of the 
Kaufhaus, where the council of Constance held its sittings; the 
Wessenberghaus, the Stadtkanzlei, or town hall, erected in 1593, 
and the Rosgarten Museum. In the marketplace stands the 
house in front of which the Emperor Sigismund gave Frederick 
of Nuremberg the “March” of Brandenburg, in 1417. And 
another old house, inscribed with the words Curia Pacis, is 
said to be where the peace was signed between Barbarossa and 
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the Lombard city states in 1183. Outside the town is the field of 
Bruhl, where John Huss was burned at the stake in 1415, and 
Jerome of Prague a year later. The spot is marked by a rough 
monument of stones. 

Constance may be visited from Kreuzlingen without a German 
visa by applying to the Swiss customs authorities at Kreuzlingen 
for a one-day Tages-Passierschein. From Constance, lake 
steamers go to Ludwigshafen, Friedrichshafen, Lindau, and 
Bregenz. 

Lake Constance, called Bodensee in German, is 40 miles long 
and eight miles wide, second in size only to Lake Geneva. Since 
it is not protected by lofty mountain embankments, like most 
other Swiss lakes, it is turbulent in stormy weather, and even 
on fine days is apt to be hazy. Thus it has a gloomy, brooding | 
aspect, as contrasted with the jewel-like quality of its sisters, 
but many visitors find it more romantic for this reason. Cer- 
tainly it abounds in lore of a more lurid type than the Pollyanna 
stories so common in Switzerland, recalling stories of smug- 
glers and fleeing refugees rather than poetry and William Tell. 
Shortly after the war, for instance, a group of smart contraband 
runners were found to be operating a submarine in its waters in 
connection with a highly profitable but illicit trade between 
Germany and Switzerland. The Swiss police managed to run 
them to ground without calling in the navy. The local geography 
favors this sort of thing, for Lake Constance forms part of the 
boundaries between three different countries: Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, and Germany. There is excellent fishing on the lake, for 
either trout or felchen, and it is frequented by some seventy 
species of birds. In the distance can be seen the Appenzell Alps, 
including the majestic, snow-clad Santis, and the Vorarlberg 
Alps. 


Along Lake Constance 


Mainau, the residence of the grand duke of Baden and at one 
time a commandery of the Teutonic Order of Knights, is situated 
on a small island about four miles north from Constance. It is 
connected with the mainland by a bridge, and can be reached 
from Constance either through a wood or by lake steamer. There 
is a remarkable garden of subtropical vegetation here, reminis- 
cent of the most beautiful Italian gardens, for the climate of 
Lake Constance is exceptionally mild. 

In the area surrounding Constance there are several interest-' 
ing spots. Leaving the town of Constance, either by rail or high- 
way, the first stop is Kreuzlingen, which is to all practical 
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purposes a suburb of Constance, except that it is once again 
back in Switzerland. It has a picturesque old quarter and a 
teachers’ college housed in what was formerly an Augustine 
priory, founded in the 10th century by Bishop Conrad of Con- 
stance. The original abbey was destroyed during the Thirty 
Years’ War and the present structure built at that time, but in 
the chapel there is a magnificent piece of wood carving, the 
Passion of Kreuzlingen, containing about 2,000 separate sculp- 
tured figures, the work of some anonymous Tyrolese craftsman. 
Also to be seen is an embroidered vest, adorned with pearls, 
presented to a local dignitary by Pope John XXII when he 
came to Constance in 1414. 

On the opposite shore of the lake, on the German side, is the 
town of Friedrichshafen, a pleasant little place with about 8,000 
residents and a castle that was formerly the summer home of 
the Kings of Wiirttemberg. 

Farther down the lake, still on the German side, the town of 
Lindau, population 14,400, lies a short distance offshore on an 
island. It was once a powerful fortress, an imperial city, and in 
ancient times the site of a Roman fortification. The town hall, 
erected in the 15th century and restored in 1887, contains a mu- 
seum of antiquities. 

Our visit to the German shore has taken us a little afield, so 
perhaps we had better imagine ourselves back again in Swit- 
zerland, in Kreuzlingen, the Swiss suburb of German Constance. 
As we proceed southeastward along the shore of the lake, we 
come first to Bottighofen and then to Miinsterlingen, which has 
a former Benedictine convent, founded in the 10th century and 
rebuilt in 1727. It is now an insane asylum for the canton of 
Thurgau. A little farther along, on a hill overlooking the lake, 
is the pretty little village of Altnau, then in rapid succession, 
Gittingen, Moosburg, Kesswil, Uttwil, and finally Romanshorn. 
The latter is an industrial town and one of the chief ports of 
Lake Constance, with a population of 6,000. 

Halfway to Rorschach, the town of Arbon, known to the 

'Romans as Arbor Felix, is situated on a little point of land 
jutting out into the lake and surrounded by lovely meadows 
and orchards. It was a Celtic town even before the Romans 

came and built military fortifications in the year 60 B.C. There 

is a medieval chateau, which became public property in 1945 

and is open to visitors, and right near this vestige of bygone 
days is an ultramodern automobile factory and machine shop 
operated by Saurer and Co. The St. Gallus church, with its 

_fine stained-glass windows, and St. Martin’s church are both 
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worth seeing. The latter is late Gothic and has an interesting 
collection of relics dating from the days of the Romans. 


Rorschach 


Rorschach, with 13,000 inhabitants, is the largest port on the 
Swiss side of the lake. It is on a small, well protected bay, at 
the foot of the Rorschach Berg, a beautiful 2,900-foot moun- 
tain covered with little meadows, orchards, and pine forests. 
Rorschach carries on a thriving trade with Germany, and the 
imposing Kornhaus, built by the convent of St. Gallen in 1746, 
demonstrates what was for generations the character of that 
trade. The building is in baroque style and has an interesting 
little folklore museum. Near the town is the Dornier airplane 
factory and Altenrhein, a second-class airport capable of accom- 
modating both land-based planes and hydroplanes. The village 
church (1667) is baroque. 

One can make a number of scenic excursions from the town 
of Rorschach. On the surrounding hills there are several old 
castles, and a good road leads to the old abbey of Mariaberg, 
built by the abbots of St. Gallen and now used as a school. 
Nearby is the St. Anna castle, long inhabited by the lords of 
Rorschach and restored during the early part of the last century. 
The chateau of Wartenegg, belonging to the Duke of Parma 
and formerly the summer residence of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern, is worth a visit, and the ascent of the Rorsbuhl, 3,150 
feet, is rewarded with an excellent view of the Ratikon and 
Vorarlberg mountains. 

There are two railroad stations in Rorschach, the main station 
and another smaller one east of town, near the port, from which 
the cogwheel railroad to Heiden leaves. Only 3% miles long, 
it ascends through lovely orchards, past a number of old castles 
and chateaux, and over a number of viaducts to disclose beau- 
tiful views of the valleys, mountains, and the upper Rhine. 
Heiden itself, at an altitude of 2,500 feet, is situated on a sunlit 
terrace, surrounded by heavily wooded hills. The village was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire in 1838 and rebuilt in a uniform 
manner, in the style of the times. It is a well-known health > 
resort, with carbonic acid and brine baths, electro-therapy, 
massages, etc. Henri Dunant, founder of the Red Cross, spent 
the last 13 years of his life there. 

Another interesting trip from Rorschach is to St. Margrethen, | 
where in 1900 the Swiss and Austrian governments undertook 
important engineering works to regulate the flow of the Rhine. | 
Two long cuts were made, one at St. Margrethen and another, 
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a little farther south, between Altstatten and Diepoldsau, to 
make the river flow straight into Lake Constance instead of 
winding around the countryside to finally empty into the lake 
near Altenrhein. 

From Rorschach, the end of this tour, both rail and highway 
lead back to Zurich, via St. Gallen, or on into the Grisons via 
Ragaz. 


ZURICH AND THE NORTHEAST 
St. Gallen And The Appenzell 


Zurich, the largest center in Switzerland with some 450,000 
inhabitants, is one of the most beautiful cities in the world. | 
To most people who have never been there, Zurich is known | 
as the industrial heart of Switzerland, its Pittsburgh or Man- | 
chester. Thus, if they are vacationing, they tend to concentrate 
on Lucerne and Bern, and give Zurich the go-by. This is a 
mistake. Zurich is a veritable gem in a setting of green, rolling 
hills leading to the distant Alps, and with one end of the long, | 
crescent-shaped Lake of Zurich pushing its snout into the | 
center of town like an inquisitive blue eel. It is built all around | 
the lake shore, and overflows onto the wooded hillsides all | 
around, as though it were a continuation of the lake itself. 
Through its heart flows the swift but shallow Limmat River, 
and the smaller Sihl River, which has its source in the nearby 
Sihltal lake, wanders down along the west shore of the Lake | 
of Zurich to join the Limmat in the center of town. There are 
factories, most of them out in the industrial suburbs north of 
Zurich, but no smoking chimneys or workers’ slums. The in- | 
dustries are all electrified, and the buildings in which they are) 
housed look more like sanatoriums or college campuses than 
factories. Swiss workers don’t live in slums. They live in) 
pretty little cottages, with flowers round the door, or in ultra- 
modern apartment houses. They can afford to, because they | 
are the highest paid workers in Europe. ‘| 
Zurich is Protestant. On a high pedestal below the Gross- | 
miunster, a church said to have been founded by Charlemagne, 
stands the statue of aman named Ulrich Zwingli. He preached | 
the Reformation. in that church for a dozen years, from 1519 to | 
1531, defying the Pope and even the rest of the Swiss Con- |} 
federation. One has only to look at the bronze replica of his 
face to realize that this man took a stern view of sin. | 
Zwingli’s spirit lives on in Zurich. It is as if the disapproving 
regard with which his statue looks out toward Bellevue Platz, | 
which happens to be the amusement center of the city, were | 
continually burning into the consciousness of every citizen, a | 
constant reminder of the pitfalls of idleness and the pleasures, | 
of the flesh. The good burghers of Zurich work hard, go te | 
church and abjure pleasure. | 
Are Zurichers Puritans? Perhaps. But if so, a lot of good old | 
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Christian virtues, all too rare in the world of today, go along 
with their Puritanism. They are scrupulously honest, fastidi- 
ously clean, kindly, and generous. They are truly remarkable 
for their kindliness. Living in Zurich, a foreigner gets the 
impression that the reason the Zurichers work so hard is that 
they spend so much time doing little thoughtful things for 
others that they have to put in overtime to catch up with 
their own work. It is heartwarming, the friendly helpfulness 
of people in Zurich. 


Puritan Influences 


The very Puritanism of the Zurichers has its engaging side. 
Although they live their own lives according to their lights, 
permitting themselves no foolishness, they don’t expect other 
people to follow their example, and are, in fact, anxious to 
prove to others that they are broad-minded. Visitors to Zurich 
are constantly being assured that the blue-stocking rules don’t 
apply to them, and this is done in an apologetic tone of voice 
that implies, “Please bear with us. We can’t help it if we don’t 
know how to play.” Actually, they do know how to play. The 
Schauspielhaus, handsomely supported by Zurich’s upper crust, 
puts on all kinds of daring, avant-garde plays, and people go 
to them and clap like mad. There are several cabarets in 
Zurich where the comedians, much like the chansonniers of 
Paris, make fun of Zurich “moralists” with biting satire. It is 
usually difficult to get a table in one of these places, because 
the Zurich moralists are all there, taking it all in and de- 
lighting in it. 

But Zurich is no night-life town. It is geographically pre- 
destined not to be. Its pleasant surroundings—the lakes, the 
woods and hills, the nearby mountains—entice its inhabitants 

_ to use their leisure time in outdoor sports, and exercise during 
the day is incompatible with late hours at night. Zurich likes 
to go to bed early. So if you find yourself in the Sans Souci 
_ at midnight, or are still dawdling at that hour over your dinner 
in one of Zurich’s many excellent restaurants, you are likely 
| to witness the call of a pair of policemen, told off to remind 
| the establishment of closing time. The last trams depart in 
| their various directions, and by 12:30 the city is asleep. 
_ Once, back in the Middle Ages, the women of Zurich saved 
|\ the city from conquest by the Austrians. The Zurich army had 
| fought valiantly on the approaches, but had been beaten and 
| was falling back to within the city gates. The women donned 
armor, took up spears and swords, and marched to the Linden- 
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hof, a hilltop in the center of the town, in full battle array 
The Austrians, seeing them from a distance, thought they had 
a second Zurich army as tough as the first one with which to 
do battle and discreetly withdrew. There is a statue at the top 
of the hill to commemorate this event, and the women oj 
Zurich have, in many ways, contrived to live up to their 
valiant ancestors. Their influential women’s club, the Frauen- 
verein, devotes itself indefatigably to social activities of all 
kinds. Although you will find many fine shops and well-filled 
big stores in Zurich, its women are not the kind who let finery 
go to their heads. They are a hard-working lot, proud of their 
ability to putzen (keep house), and unashamed of a continued 
devotion to Kirche, Kinder, und Kiiche. If this sounds unfash- 
ionable to the gayer ladies of other countries, they might reflect — 
on this—Zurich has no juvenile delinquency problem. 


A Bit of History 


Zurich can trace its history back as far as any of the other 
cities in Switzerland, and it has a few ancient buildings and 
monuments to prove it, but for the most part it is ultramodern. 
Visitors often have the impression that they are seeing some 
kind of an exposition, or World’s Fair, envisaging the “bright 
new world of tomorrow,” when they walk through the spick 
and span streets of downtown Zurich, although the buildings 
are not all of modern design. Zurich architects have retained, 
in many places, the lines laid down by the fine craftsmen of 
former generations, while bringing the functional apparatus 
of the buildings up to date. Particularly in the old section of 
the city, around the Lindenhof Platz, they have done an ex- | 
cellent job of harmonizing the new with the old. 

There were human habitations on the site of what is now 
the city of Zurich as long ago as 3000 B. C. During the Stone 
Age, according to the best authorities, and toward the end of 
the Bronze Age, 1000 B. C., a town existed on Lindenhof hill 
that was called Turicum. Under Roman domination, from the 
year 58 B. C., Zurich was an important frontier and customs 
post and had the right to coin its own money. It was occupied 
by the Alamani in the 5th century, and its development was _ 
favored by Charlemagne in the 8th century. He founded the | 
Grossmunster, the stately, oft-restored cathedral that stands © 
on the east bank of the Limmat, just beyond the end of the _ 
lake, and his grandson, Louis the German, built an abbey — 
called the Fraumiinster on the opposite bank of the river in | 
853, and named his daughter Hildegarde as abbess. .. | 
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Zurich became an imperial city in 1218, when Duke Berthold 
V of Zahringen, its ruler, died childless, and in 1351 it entered 
the Swiss Confederation. Students and savants from all over 
Europe gathered in Zurich during the 16th century, attracted 
by the teachings of Zwingli, and it became one of the cultural 
centers of the Continent. It still maintains this standing 
through the work of the University of Zurich and the Federal 
Institute of Technology. It was the birthplace of Johann 
Pestalozzi the great Swiss educator, and the poet Gottfried 
Keller. In the last few years, Zurich has become a Mecca for 
students in the infant field of psychological studies through 
the establishment of the C. G. Jung Institute for training and 
research work in analytical psychology. 

Many famous people have lived and worked in Zurich, in- 
cluding Lenin, who used to study at the Sozialarchiv on the 
Predigerplatz, before he went back to Russia in a sealed train. 
James Joyce, who is buried in Zurich, wrote many pages of his 
Ulysses in the Pfauen Restaurant. 


Practical Information for Zurich 


with one reservation: you are not likely to run into extreme heat 
or cold at any time. If you are lucky and arrive on a crystal clear 
ly day, and are thrilled by the sight of snowcapped mountains rising 
-f\- above the lake, enjoy it while you can: the very appearance of 
7 ~~ those mountains, as any good Zircher can tell you, presages rain. 

\ In the last few years, March has been a magnificent month, sum- 
mery and clear, but there’s no promise that this is to be a permanent 
institution. April and May are almost certain to be rainy and unseasonable 
(cold, that is). July through November: the odds are with you. Winter, 
mostly cold (almost never below zero, though) with one good snowfall 
likely in February or March. 

All the explosive forces that are bottled inside the staid reserved 
Zirchers are released during the Sechselduten, an annual mid-April 
celebration that is climaxed when the effigy of Old Man Winter, the Bégg, 
they call him, is burned in the Bellevueplatz near the municipal theatre. 

In June, Zurich consecrates itself to the arts: music, theatre, the fine 
arts: magnificent concerts featuring great orchestras and soloists; operas 
and plays performed in various languages by visiting companies; out- 
standing exhibits of painting and sculpture. 


Zurich is an active city, and it’s safe to say that whenever you happen 


: WHEN TO COME? Zurich’s climate is speculative the year round, 


to be there, something will be going on. Be sure to ask your hotel porter Hf 


for a copy of the Official Weekly Bulletin (in English). It offers a complete 


listing of events and other handy information. The four-language General t 


Shop Guide for Zurich (Allgemeiner Geschéftsfuhrer fiir Ziirich) is also 
a handy booklet for visitors, obtainable in the Zurich Tourist Information 
Office (main station) and in many shops. 
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HOTELS. If your budget permits you the deluxe hotels, in Zurich 

you'll choose between the Baur aw Lac and the Dolder Grand. 

The ultimate in service and comfort, plus surroundings of ex- 

quisite taste and natural beauty, have put both these hotels high 

on all lists of Europe’s greatest. The Dolder is ten minutes from 

the center of Zurich by limousine (always at your service), perched 
high above the city, surrounded by pine forests, gardens, a swimming 
pool (with artificial waves, no less), tennis courts, golf course, and bridle 
paths. The Baur au Lac, with its own lakeside park right in the center of 
town, offers a more sophisticated atmosphere. 

If you can’t get reservations at the Baur au Lac, which is often the case, 
try the Bellerive au Lac or the Eden au Lac, both facing the lake, or the 
Storchen, beautifully situated on the river Limmat. These are not quite 
as spectacular or expensive, but are luxurious and as comfortable. A new, 
modern establishment is the first class reasonable Waldorf, each of whose 
rooms has not only a bath but television. 

Zurich’s newest hotel, the Krone, is really one of the oldest, built in 1599, 
It has been completely renovated in the style of an old Bernese patrician 
mansion and has 24 rooms. 

The following hotels (which are not necessarily in order of their price) 
are all pleasant and comfortable, and each has some individual character 
that may appeal to you: Savoy-Baur-en-Ville, luxurious; Carlton-Elite, 
first class superior; St. Gotthard, first class superior; Plaza, hotel garni, 
first class reasonable; Central, first class superior; Glockenhof, first class 
superior (handiest for shopping); St. Peter, moderate, Franziskaner, first 
class reasonable, Goldenes Schwert, moderate, Butterfly and Ascot, first 
class superior; Eicher, first class superior; Du Theatre, moderate (new, 
small, modern); Engematthof, first class superior; Bellaria, moderate; Im 
Park, moderate (quiet, isolated); Schweizerhof, first class superior; Sim- 
plon, inexpensive (near the main railway station). 

Less expensive country hotels near the Dolder with an equally good 
view but fewer trimmings are the first class reasonable Waldhaus Dolder 
and the Sonnenberg; and downright inexpensive, if only slightly institu- 
tional in atmosphere, the Ziirichberg and the Rigiblick (room and delicious 
meals at pension rate of about $5 or £2 daily). Last two, if it’s important 
to you, serve nothing stronger than grape juice. (Hotels and restaurants 
such as these are known as alkoholfrei and this fact is usually noted out- 
side or on the menu.) 

_ The most comfortable of the least expensive hotels are the Urban, the 
City, and the Biber (in the picturesque old part of the city). 

Motel: At Sihlbrugg, about 12 miles from Zurich on the Lucerne road, is 
the Motel Sihlbrugg, 40 beds, open all year. Moderate. 

In the main railway station (next to the airlines terminal) there is an 
efficient hotel bureau that will help you to find a room. 


RESTAURANTS. If cost is no object, the Veltliner Keller in the 

old part of the city (Schltisselgasse 8, you’ll have to ask a 

half-dozen times before you find it!) is a must. Here you have 

regional specialties (fully described in English on the menu) 

and wines, superbly prepared and served by colorfully costumed 
i waitresses. Even if the food weren’t magnificent, it would be 
worth a visit just to see the splendid carved-wood décor of 
the dining rooms. Don’t hope to leave the Veltliner Keller 
without having spent a minimum of 20 francs per person. 


| Next (but no less important) on au Lae Grill, not to be confused 
the luxury-gourmet list is the Baur with the main dining room of that 


| 
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hotel. Here the cuisine is French 
at its best, with an excellent se- 
lection of regional dishes, and 
practically anything you want pre- 
pared to order by one of Europe’s 
most versatile chefs. At the bar you 
may have a perfect Martini, Man- 
hattan, Old Fashioned, or almost 
any drink you name mixed adroitly, 
without having to explain to the 
bartender how to do it. 

The restaurant of the Hotel Sa- 
voy-Baur-en-Ville is excellent, as 
is the Rétisserie Céte d’Or in the 
Goldenes Schwert hotel; both are 
reader-recommended. 


After you have been to the above 
places, you’ll want to continue your 
gastronomical tour by trying the 
Huguenin, a distinctive restaurant, 
which has also a well-known con- 
fectionary shop and tearoom, the 
Franziskaner, the Hummer Bar of 
the St. Gotthard Hotel, and the 
Taverne Valaisanne. By now you 
may feel like going to a vegetarian 
restaurant—we’ll come to _ that 
later—but if you really insist upon 
killing yourself, make a tour of 
the guildhall restaurants: the 
Zunfthaus zur Zimmerleuten (car- 
penters), the Haus zum Riiden (the 
attractive Gothic restaurant of the 
Society of Noblemen with the 
Riiden—the ‘dog—in the coat of 
arms), the Saffran (spice mer- 
chants), the Konigstuhl or Zunft- 
haus zur Schneidern (tailors) and 
the Schmiden (blacksmiths), a few 
steps behind in the Marktgasse. 

For those to whom a warm 
friendly atmosphere is on a par 
with superbly prepared but rela- 
tively simple food, the Kronen- 
halle (Ramistrasse) can be given 
the highest recommendation. The 
original Matisses, Braques, Picas- 
sos, and Bonnards hanging on the 
wall represent each painter at his 
best, and it may be of some satis- 
faction to you to eat in the late 
James Joyce’s favorite restaurant, 
perhaps even at the author’s table, 
below his portrait, warmly in- 
scribed to the proprietor. 

If the weather is good, try on a 


warm evening the Bauschdnzli on 
its own little island in the Limmat 
river near the Quai Bridge (with 
concerts) or go up to the Fischer- 
stube built on piles over the lake. 
You get there by watertaxi from the 
Birkliplatz or the Utoquai. Food 
is excellent, but rather expensive. 
Another good bet is the restaurant 
of the Bellerive au Lac with excel- 
lent French cooking and a beautiful 
terrace overlooking the lake. Far- 
ther out along the lake at Ktisnacht 
is the Ermitage, a bit more chic, 
but no less comfortable. 

There are few cities in Europe 
that offer as many good inexpen- 
sive restaurants as Zurich. The 
best is the Zeughauskeller, the old 
Zurich arsenal at Paradeplatz, 
where you can dine superbly for 
about $1.50 (10s.). The Bahnhof- 
buffet (main railroad station res- 
taurant) is in the same category 
for price and quality, but apt to be 
a bit noisy, though it has quickest 
service in town. A good buy for 
your money is provided by the 
Feldschlésschen beer hall and res- 
taurant, Bahnhofstrasse 81. 

Griiner Heinrich, Theatrestrasse 
12, is even less expensive but on 
the tearoomy side. 

Deserving of special mention is 
a four-restaurant chain called 
Moévenpick (this has no reference 
to the cinema—it’s the Swiss-Ger- 
man name for the seagulls around 
Zurich at Uberland, Paradeplatz, 
Sihlporte, and Dreik6énigshof), 
Counter service and ultramodern 
décor give the Mévenpick an Amer- 
ican look, but ‘the cuisine is Con- 
tinental. You can eat extremely 
well here for six francs, unless the 
seafood specialties described ir 
photographs on the menu tempi 
you away from the _ specials 
Lobsters, oysters, and other sea- 
food are flown in daily, and are as 
impeccably fresh as you’ll find in 
any seaport restaurant. The Méven- 
pick is a relatively new institution 
in Switzerland and its phenomenal 
success is well deserved. They are 
also in Bern, Lucerne, and Geneva 


~ 
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Zurich’s equivalent to Paris’ ex- 
existentialist Deux Magots is called 
the Café Select, Limmatquai 16. 
Here you'll see bearded young 
poets and painters treating their 
blue-jeaned girlfriends to Coca- 
Cola and milk (nothing stronger is 
served) while the senior intelligent- 
sia hunch over chessboards provid- 
ed by the management. For two 
franes you can have an excellent 
plat du jour. Newspaper men, 
theater people, and working intel- 
lectuals congregate at the nearby 
Odeon, Limmatquai 2. 

Outstanding exotic restaurants 
of Zurich are the Hongkong, See- 
feldstrasse 60, and Splendide, Ro- 
sengasse 5 (both oriental), Bodega 


Espanola, Miinstergasse 15, and E- 
milio’s, Miillerstrasse 6 (both Span- 
ish). Chiantiquelle, Stampfenbach- 
strasse 48, and Pizzeria Napolitana, 
Sandstrasse, near Manesseplatz, all 
Italian. 


For charming atmosphere, enter- 
tainment, and good food, try Toén- 
durys Widder, Widdergasse 8, and 
Columna zur Treu, Marktgasse 21. 


The Chdsstube, Léwenstrasse 66, 
specializes in Swiss cheese dishes. 
On the vegetarian front, the two 
Gleich restaurants, the first at See- 
feldstr. 9 and the other at Schaff- 
hauserstr. 331, and Hiltl, Sihlstr, 26, 
are all superb of their kind and 
inexpensive. 


ENTERTAINMENT. Zurich nightclubs can best be described as 
undistinguished. Without wasting too much space we can 
divide the night spots into three categories: striptease- 
hostess: Odeon, Maxim, and Terrasse (in the small bar); 
family-style music hall: Esquire-Hungaria, Borse, Terrasse, 
Falstaff (Hotel Regina) and Kindli (Swiss folklore). Just 
dancing: Mascotte, usually fine jazz; Bellerive; Petit Palais 
of the Baur au Lac, chic. 

The Zurich Schauspielhaus is one of the most progressive serious theaters 
of Europe. If you have a special interest in the stage you’ll probably enjoy 
their classical and modern drama and comedy even without understanding 
German. But the Stadttheater (grand opera, light opera, operetta) is 
somewhat provincial, has seldom top-notch performances except for the 
annual June festival. The Bernhard theater plays broad farce, the small 
Theater am Hechtplatz is an experimental stage for all sorts of acted 
entertainment from musical comedy in Swiss-German patois to existential- 
ist drama. If you understand some German and have a Swiss friend to 
explain political allusions, don’t miss the Kabarett Federal, if it happens 
to be in town. Their hilarious comments on the Swiss and foreign scene 
in skits and songs are superb. 

Many British films are shown in Zurich soon after their London 
releases. Chances are, though, you will already have seen the American 
films. English and Italian films have their original soundtracks with 
German and French subtitles; French films have German subtitles. It is 
best to book seats in advance. Showings are at 3, 5:15 and 8:15, or, in a 
few cases, 3, 5, 7, and 9. 


MUSEUMS. The Swiss National Musewm (Landesmuseum) is just 
behind the main railway station. Worth a visit only if you have 
a special interest in Swiss history (open 10-12 and 2-5, summer; 
10-12, 2-4 the rest of the year; free). The Zurich Art Museum 
(Kunsthaus), Heimplatz. Small but outstanding permanent col- 
lection, especially strong in French moderns. Special exhibits 
and loan shows are often superb. The Museum of Applied Arts 
(Kunstgewerbemuseum), Ausstellungstrasse 60. Graphic and 
applied arts, outstanding in its class, well worth a visit if you have a 
special interest in this field, fine library. The Rietberg Museum has an 
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admirable collection of primitive and Oriental sculptures. Consult the 
complete list of museums and libraries in the Zurich Weekly Bulletin. 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. Zurich Tourist Information Office, main railway 
station. American Consulate, Pelikanplatz 15. British Consulate, Dufour- 
strasse 56. Swiss Tourist Office, Bahnhofplatz 9. American Express, 
Bahnhofstrasse 20. Cook’s, Bahnhofstrasse 4. Swiss Friends of U.S.A., 
Hotel Elite, Bahnhofstrasse 41. Swiss British Society, Mythenquai 60. 
Fitzroy Club, Forchstrasse 370. Golf, Zumikon Links, 18 holes, 30 minutes 
by Forch tram from Stadelhofen station; Dolder hotel, nine holes. Swim- 
ming, Lido Beach on lake; Waidberg Woods pool; Dolder hotel pool; 
Hallenschwimmbad, Sihlstrasse 71. Car hire: Swissways-Avis, Zeltweg 74, 
and Zurich airport; Welti-Furrer, A. G,. Miillerstrasse 16, and Hertz Rent- 
a-Car, Militarstrasse 76. 


Exploring Zurich 

Arriving in Zurich by train at the Hauptbahnhof, the visitor | 
doesn’t have far to go to start his sightseeing. The Hauptbahn- 
hof itself has one of the largest restaurants in the world. Just 
behind it is the Swiss National Museum. 

Leading south from the Bahnhof is the fashionable and 
elegant Bahnhofstrasse, which the Zurichers call “the Fifth 
Avenue of Switzerland.” In this street, and in those leading 
off it to the right, are many handsome shops and department | 
stores, including Oscar Weber’s, Globus, and Jelmoli, the latter 
in a flamboyantly modernistic building. The Bahnhofstrasse 
leads straight to the shores of the Lake of Zurich, past Parade 
Platz. Around the latter are clustered some of the biggest 
banking houses of Europe. Further along the quay is the 
Kongresshaus, first opened in 1939, where many important 
conventions are held. There are usually two or three going on 
at the same time during the summer months, since it has a 
dozen well-equipped halls, restaurants, committee rooms, etc., 
accommodating more than 8,000 people. Around on the right 
bank of the lake are the offices of the big insurance companies. 
Zurich is one of the biggest insurance centers in the world. 

The right-hand shore of the Lake of Zurich, including the 
suburbs of Enge, Wollishofen, and Kilchberg, is a smart resi- 
dential district and some fine old mansions are to be seen here. 
In Enge is Rieter Park, where concerts are held during the 
summer that attract lovers of fine music from all over the 
world. Each year, on December 6, the suburb of Wollishofen 
puts on a strange and rather eerie Christmas Parade in Zurich. | 
The young people dress up in fantastic costumes and march 
through the streets of Zurich to the Lindenhof Platz, tooting 
horns and clanging cowbells in an effort to exorcize the Spirit 
of Winter. It never works—-winter always comes anyway—but 
they go on trying. The custom is believed to date from the 
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ore-Christian era. Between Enge and Wollishofen is the lake- 
shore Strandbad, or public bathing beach. 

On the left shore of the lake stretches the long, tree-shaded 
Jto Quai, a lovely promenade where all of fashionable Zurich 
ikes to stroll on a Sunday afternoon. It is lined with boat 
1arbors and bathing establishments. Farther down, on Seefeld 
Quai, are more fine old mansions and public gardens. 

For leisurely sightseeing with some unorthodox views try the 
-egular motor-launch service from the Central Station up to 
Limmat river, to the lake and take the cable-car across the lake 
(both run only from May to September). 


Where You Find Fun 


There is a bridge across the Limmat River, right at the point 
where Lake Zurich ends and the river commences, and at the 
astern end of this bridge is Bellevue Platz, the entertainment 
eenter of the city. Around it are clustered dozens of cinemas, 
cafés, nightclubs, and cabarets. Due to the midnight closing 
10ur, it is well to start early if you plan to take in any of these 
dlaces. They extend along the Limmatquai, past the Gross- 
munster, and others are to be found in the narrow, winding 
little streets of this entire section of the city. The aspect of the 
dlace is somewhat sinister at night, because of the narrow 
streets, but that’s just an effect—there’s nothing very exciting 
0 be found in the way of night life in Zurich. 
| The Limmatquai itself is lined with old guildhalls, including 
the Riiden, Saffran, Schmiden, Schneidern, and Zimmerleuten, 
with interesting facades. Here you will find some good restau- 


‘ants, too. 


| The Grossmiinster Cathedral, towering over the Limmatquai, 
s dedicated to the Saints Felix, Regula, and Exuperantius, 
who Christianized the inhabitants of Turicum in the 3rd cen- 
ury. They were beheaded by the governor of the town, named 
Decius, after having been scourged, plunged into boiling oil, 
ind forced to drink molten lead, in order to induce them to 
\bjure their faith. They not only underwent these ordeals 
Without flinching, but after the headsman’s axe had fallen, 
hey still had strength enough left to pick up their heads and 
valk to a nearby hilltop, where they lay down to eternal rest 
n graves they dug themselves. The great seal of Zurich shows 
hem carrying their heads jauntily under their arms. The 
‘athedral itself is of 11th-century Romanesque style, with two 
5th-century Gothic towers facing west. One of the towers 
years a statue of Charlemagne. 
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Crossing the Miinsterbriicke, or Cathedral Bridge, we com 
to the Miunsterplatz with the old Waag and Meise guildhall 
and the Fraumunster. Although founded in 853, the presen 
structure dates back only to the 18th century. The cloister 
have vanished, though a reproduction of them is seen in thi 
adjacent Stadthaus cloisters. Nearby, and just to the north o 
the Fraumunster, is the Peterskirche, which dates from th 
13th century and is the old parish church of Zurich. It has : 
massive tower surmounted by a large, golden-faced clock. Al 
around this church is another maze of narrow winding street 
leading up to Lindenhof Platz, site of the old Roman fortres 
and the statue to the women of Zurich who saved the city fron 
invasion by the Austrians. It is the most picturesque quarte 
of Zurich, with many fine restaurants. 

Crossing the river again via the Rathausbricke, the visito 
comes to the old town hall, a fine baroque building datin; 
from the 17th century. It is now the seat of the cantona 
parliament. The old council chamber contains a fine porce 
lain stove presented to Zurich by the people of Winterthu 
when the building was erected, and in another room is th 
Peace of Zurich, the document by which Austria ceded Lom 
bardy to the house of Savoy in 1859. 

Follow the Limmatquai down to its end, only a couple o 
hundred yards, and you come to the terminus of a curious ol 
cable railway that, taking off through the back of an apart 
ment house, leads up past the fine, modern offices of Swissai 
to Leonhardstrasse. From there it is only a block further t 
Ramistrasse and the twin campuses of the University of Zuricel 
and the Federal Institute of Technology. : 

Some clear day during ycur stay in Zurich, you should go t 
the little Giesshiibel railroad station on the Sihl River ans 
take the 25-minute ride to Utliberg, 2682 feet up, on the height 
above the city. It costs 2.60 francs, round trip, to reach thi 
point, from which you have a magnificent view over the lak 
to the snow-clad peaks beyond. If the bracing air makes yo 
hungry, a pleasant restaurant is installed on a terrace fron 
which you can drink in the view while you eat. Or bring 7 
own lunch—there are picnic spots here. 

From the same station you can also follow the valley of th 
Sihl—to Gontenbach with its deer park, to Sihlwald with it 
Forest House, or to Sihlbrugg with its beautiful walks. 

One of these excursions takes the visitor on a pleasan 
steamboat voyage down the Lake of Zurich to historic ol 
Rapperswil. It is an easy four-hour trip and the hoat leave 
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from the landing right at the end of the Bahnhofstrasse. The 
lake is about 26 miles long and some 3 miles wide at its 
broadest part. Although other Swiss lakes, such as the Lake 
of the Four Cantons, at Lucerne, offer more grandiose scenery, 
none of them can present a more uninterrupted succession of 
charming views. The banks rise in gentle slopes, in the midst 
of which are numerous pretty villas and thriving villages, and 
on the east side are lofty wooded hills, with the snow-clad 
Alps forming a striking background. 


Excursions Down the Lake 


The first stopping place of interest after leaving Zurich is 

Meilen, an idyllic little town of 6,000 inhabitants and a 15th- 
century church. It was in Meilen, in the winter of 1853, when 
the lake was unusually low, that ethnologists first discovered 
the traces of prehistoric lacustrian settlements that provided 
graphic evidence of the fact that there were human dwellings 
in the area as long as 3,000 years before Christ. Arrows, tools, 
bones of tame animals, and other evidences of this long-ago 
civilization were discovered in Meilen, and they can now be 
seen in the Zurich Museum. The exact site where the traces 
were first found is now again covered with water, but other 
evidence of pile-dwellings can be found several miles inland 
from Meilen, at Wetzikon, where a former lake has become a 
peat-moor. Embedded in the peat are the remains of such 
dwellings. It takes some imagination to reconstruct them, but 
the owner of the peat-moor, an enthusiastic ethnologist, will- 
ingly demonstrates, with the aid of a model he constructed, 
how the lake-dwellers lived. It shows a structure built some- 
what after the fashion of a Swiss chalet, standing on an 
elevated platform, and connected with the shore by a rude 
bridge. 
_ The next stop is Stafa, a wealthy silk industry town of 5,000 
persons, where Goethe stayed for a time in the year 1797 and 
wrote his little play Jery and Bately, inspired by the Swiss 
scenery. Opposite is the little island of Ufenau, which has a 
ruined church and the grave of Ulrich Von Hutten, a friend of 
Luther’s, who had come to Zurich to find sanctuary from his 
ersecutors under the protection of Zwingli. 

Rapperswil is seen long before the steamer touches at its 
snug little harbor, since it stands on a knoll above the lake, its 
monastery and venerable castle outlined against the sky. This 
castle was built in 1229, and in the 14th century it became a 
Habsburg stronghold. It was in this castle that a group of 
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conspirators met in 1350 to plot the Massacre of Zurich, the 
first in a series of feuds with the city at the other end of the 
lake. From 1870 until 1927 the castle became the repository fo: 
the national relics of Poland, during that country’s long figh 
for freedom, but it is now the museum and headquarters 0: 
the International Castle Institute. The interesting Rapperswi 
town hall has a carved Gothic portal and, inside, a colossal olc 
wrought-iron stove. The monastery, built by the Capuchins, i 
fairly recent, but its tall spire adds to the quaintness of the vil: 
lage, which has many fine old houses built on props, as thoug]l 
they were walking on stilts. There is a tiny vineyard in th 
town that produces a vintage known throughout Switzerland 


To Zug and Einsiedeln 


Another favored tour of Zurich is to Zug, Arth- ai iit ant 
EHinsiedeln, by rail or highway. 

The train leaves from the Hauptbahnhof, or ante station 
in Zurich, and follows for a dozen miles along the west shor 
of the Lake of Zurich before branching off south to Zug, whicl 
has its own lake and is the capital of the canton of the sam 
name. It is an ancient walled city with a distinctly medieva 
flavor enhanced by massive towers and the delicate spires 0 
the church of St. Oswald. From a hilltop overlooking the tow1 
there is an excellent view embracing the peaks of the Jung 
frau, Eiger, Monch, and Finsteraarhorn, and, nearer at hand 
Rigi and Pilatus. In the town hall, an ancient building witl 
Gothic carvings, there is a museum of gold and silver work 
embroideries, wood carvings, stained glass, paintings, and th 
flag said to have been held aloft to the last by Pierre Collir 
He perished in 1422 in the battle of Arbedo, where 3,000 Swis 
valiantly tried to hold off 24,000 Milanese soldiers. For thos 
with a taste for the macabre, there is a charnel-house at S 
Michael’s Church where a hundred skulls are on view, eac 
inscribed with the name, age, and address of its former owne! 

At Arth-Goldau, 8 miles south of Zug at the opposite end o 
the lake, there is a change of trains for Einsiedeln, and nea 
Sattel we pass the field in which the famous battle of Mor 
garten was fought in the year 1315. The victory of the Swis 
peasants in this battle over the troops of Frederick of Austri 
is revered by the Swiss as having sealed their liberty. 

Einsiedeln’s fame rests upon three things: It was the birth 
place of Paracelsus, the great Renaissance physician; its Bene 
dictine monastery is the home of the Black Madonna of Ein 
siedeln, which has purportedly performed numerous miraculou 
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cures and is visited by some 20,000 pilgrims annually; and The 
Great World Theater, a religious melodrama written by Don 
Pedro Calderon, is performed there every five years. 

The monastery of Einsiedeln was founded, like the Gross- 
munster in Zurich, during the time of Charlemagne. Meinrad, 
a Hohenzollern count and Benedictine monk, sought to pursue 
his devotions in solitude and selected the site as being the most 
remote he could find. He built a little chapel for the image of 
the Virgin which had been given him by the abbess of Zurich, 
and since food was scarce in the region, two ravens supplied 
him with the necessities of life. He lived for a time in peace, 
but some men who thought he possessed hidden treasures mur- 
dered him. The ravens followed the slayers to Zurich and 
attracted so much attention to them by shrieking around their 
heads that they were discovered and punished. The monastery 
was built over Meinrad’s grave. When it was completed, in the 
year 946, the bishop of Constance was invited to consecrate it, 
but as he began the ceremony a voice was heard crying out in 
the chapel, three times, “Brother, desist; God Himself has con- 
secrated this building.” A papal bull acknowledged the miracle 
and promised special indulgence to pilgrims. 

The monastery has been destroyed several times by fire and 
rebuilt, but the Black Madonna has always been saved. When 
French revolutionaries plundered the church, hoping to carry 
off the sacred image, they found that it had been taken away 
to the Tyrol for safekeeping. It is now housed in a black marble 
chapel, within the larger monastery church, and the public is 
prevented from approaching it by high railings. Seen at a dis- 
tance, it appears to be a rich bronze in color, not black, and 
there is something quaint and benign about the figure, which 
lends it a curious grace. It is richly decked with jewels. The 
chapel itself, built by Caspar Moosbrugger in 1735, is consider- 
ed one of the finest examples of baroque-_architecture in Swit- 
zerland. In front of it there is a huge fountain and another 
statue of the Virgin in black marble. Water trickles from 14 
different spouts of the fountain and tradition says that Christ 
drank from one of them; pilgrims, therefore, make the round 
and take a sip from each spout in order to be sure to drink 
from the right one. 

About 700 performers, all amateurs living in Einsiedeln, take 
‘part in the performances of The Great World Theater. They 
have been coached for their roles in this and other religious 
plays for generations by the monks of the monastery. The play 
was written by Calderon and first performed before the court 
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of Spain in 1685. From Einsiedeln, one can return to Zurich by 
way of Wadenswil and the Lake of Zurich. 

Northeast of Zurich is the large (78,000) city of Winterthur, 
an industrial center that traces its origins back to 294 A.D. 
During the Middle Ages it was a craft center until it fell under 
the yoke of Zurich. A Heimatmuseum chronicles the city’s 
development with furniture, paintings, manuscripts, old toys, 
and everyday articles. Two art collections, the Oskar Reinhart 
Foundation and the Public Art Gallery, provide a survey of 
Swiss, German, and Austrian painting since the 18th century. 
The town’s 330-year-old Symphony Orchestra is one of the best 
in Switzerland. Contrasting with the modern industrial plants 
are four historic castles on surrounding hills, most notable among 
them the Kyburg, for several centuries seat of the counts of the 
same name who played a prominent role in Swiss history. 


Practical Information for the Northeast 


APPENZELL. Hecht and Sdntis, in- 
expensive; latter, no private bath. 

BRAUNWALD. Alpenblick, Braun- 
wald, Niederschlacht, all inexpen- 
sive. 

EINSIEDELN. Pfauen, 
Baren, rock bottom. 

RAPPERSWIL. Schwanen and Du 
Lac, moderate; Speer, inexpensive. 

ST. GALLEN (ST. GALL). Hotels: 
Hecht, moderate, in center of town, 
best, has excellent restaurant. Me- 
tropol, moderately priced, modern 
and well equipped. The 45-room 
Walhalla, new, moderate, has 
shower or bath with every room. 
Others include the Touring, Schiff, 
Johannes Kessler, inexpensive. 

Restaurants: Besides the hotels, 
the Bahnhof Buffet, the Schiitzen- 
garten, and the Café Pfund are 


moderate. 


good. The Baratella specializes is 
chicken and Italian food. 

UNTERWASSER. Sternen, Sporthotel 
Sdntis, both inexpensive. 

WIL. Derby, moderate, new and 
very modern, excellent terrace- 
restaurant with magnificent view. 
All rooms with bath. ‘ 

WILDHAUS. Hirschen, Sonne, Tog- 
genburg, all inexpensive. 

WINTERTHUR. Hotels: New (1957) 
Garten-Hotel, first class reasonable, 
58 rooms, all with private bath, 
air conditioning, situated in park. 
Krone and Touring are moderate. 
Bahnhof-Terminus and Volkshaus, 
inexpensive. 

ZUG. Ochsen, moderate. Guggithal 
and Léwen au Lac, inexpensive. 
Rosenberg, private baths, inexpen= 
sive. 


Exploring St. Gall and Appenzell 


St. Gallen (St. Gall), largest city in eastern Switrerlentll 
meaning east of Zurich, is for the tourist indisputably one of the 
most interesting in the country, both for the sake of its own 
charms and as the center of one of the loveliest regions of 
Switzerland. From here, short excursions take the traveler to 
the shores of Lake Constance, bordered by many delightful, 
resorts; to the rugged, snowtopped mountains of the Santis 
range, rising to altitudes of 8,250. feet; or to the Appenzell 
country, with its curious folklore customs. 
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Barely an hour and a half from Zurich by electric train, St. 
Gallen is a modern little metropolis of 72,000 inhabitants and 
an important textile city, which nevertheless retains much of 
the flavor of its medieval pre-eminence as a commercial, edu- 
cational, and cultural center. 

St. Gallen’s origins date back to the year 612 A. D., when the 
Trish missionary Gallus laid the foundations for an abbey that 
was to become one of the most notable repositories of European 
culture during the Middle Ages. The abbey itself no longer 
stands, but in its library, reconstructed in magnificent rococo 
style in the 18th century and containing more than 50,000 vol- 
umes, visitors can see manuscripts dating back more than a 
thousand years, which were copied by the ancient monks and 
scholars. 

The town of St. Gallen, which grew up in a semicircle 
around the convent walls, owed allegiance to the abbot until, 
in the beginning of the 15th century, its citizens made an al- 
lianece with the farmers of Appenzell and thus achieved their 
political freedom. In the 16th century the humanist Vadian, 
whose monument stands in the center of the marketplace, 
brought the Reformation and religious freedom to the area. As 
a Protestant town, St. Gallen formed an independent miniature 
state in the midst of monastic territory down to the days of the 
French Revolution, when the present canton of St. Gallen was 
founded and the monastery secularized. The abbot’s former 
palatial residence is now the seat of the government and the 
local parliament. The abbey church itself, rebuilt in 1756, is 
one of the town’s most important structures. 

A stroll over the famed “Hohenweg” is to be recommended 
for an aerial view of the city, and visitors should not fail to 
take the funicular to St. Georgen and go on foot from there to 
Drei Linden. 
| Not far from St. Gallen is Wil, founded in the 13th century. 
Later it became part of the estates of the Abbey of St. Gall, and 
still to be seen are many evidences of its history, including the 
|15th-century Sheriff’s House and Baron’s House. 

Romanshorn and Rorschach, on the Lake of Constance, are 
'both reached in 25 minutes from St. Gallen and an afternoon’s 

excursion takes the visitor by suspension railway up to the top 
‘of Mt. Santis for a fine view of the Alps and far out beyond 
/the frontiers of Switzerland. 

When you are ready to leave St. Gallen to continue your trip, 
a little electric tramway takes you up to the town of Appenzell 
in an hour by way of Teufen and Gais. The return trip can be 
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made by way of Urnasch and Herisau by train in the same 
length of time, although it is about seven miles farther. 

The canton of Appenzell had, in the early days, almost no 
communications with the surrounding provinces and it has re- 
tained many of its ancient customs. It is one of the cantons 
where the Landsgemeinde is still held, on the last Sunday in 
April of each year. The Landsgemeinde is a sort of town meet- 
ing, except that it is held in the open air, and is one of the last 
vestiges of direct democracy, as opposed to the representative 
form of democracy. Each Appenzeller votes directly on all the 
laws by which he is governed, and says “aye” or “nay” to the 
budget and tax proposals of his administrators. Each citizen of 
Appenzell takes great pride in carrying his sword to these as- 
semblies, as a token of his right to vote, while the women dress: 
in their beautifully embroidered national costumes. 

The assembly takes place in the town of Trogen, a few miles 
east of St. Gallen. Trogen is also the home of Kinderdorf Pes- 
talozzi, a group of 18 houses in which more than 200 orphans 
from France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Finland, Greece, England, 
and Switzerland are educated in common in an effort to bridge 
differences of language, religion, and viewpoint. 

The Appenzell countryside is rich, covered with fruit trees 
and meadows, and the per capita wealth here is the highest in 
Switzerland. Dairying is a major industry, practised with de- 
votion. In the spring, when the herds are driven up to moun- 
tain pastures, picturesque festivals are held, and in the fall, 
when they come down to the valleys again, the cow that has 
given the greatest quantity of milk during the year is feted, 
decked with flowers and toasted like a queen. Hand embroidery | 
is also a specialty of the Appenzell, and most tourists will not 
want to leave without buying a few samples of this work. 
They should not expect to get any fantastic bargains from the 
simple peasant women, however, because the peasant women 
are not the least bit simple where prices are concerned. In the 
town of Appenzell itself, the old town hall, dating from 1561, 
is worth seeing. A delightful side trip can be made from Appen- 
zell up the Schwende valley to the resort town of Wasserauen. 
From there it is only a short walk to the Seealpsee, one of the 
loveliest mountain lakes in Switzerland. 

On the way back to St. Gallen from Appenzell, the railroad 
traverses the Sitter River over a viaduct 330 feet high and 
more than 1,000 feet long. 

Another popular resort region in the Northeast is the Toggen- 
burg valley along the southern border of the canton of St. 
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Gallen. The neighboring villages of Wildhaus and Unterwasser 
are the skiing center of the Northeast in winter, and starting 
points for excursions in the Churfirsten and Alpstein ranges in 
summer. 

Still further south we pass quiet, romantic Weesen, nestled 
like a horseshoe around the western end of Lake Walen, and 
ross over into Glarus. 

This canton of small industrial towns has a well-known alpine 
resort, Braunwald, perched high above the Linth valley on a 
mountain ledge above Linthal at 4,000 feet, and reachable only 
oy funicular. 


BERN AND THE OBERLAND 
Thun, Interlaken, The Jungfrau, And Gstaad 


Bern, capital of the Swiss Confederation, ascribes an exact 
date to its foundation—1191. It also possesses a legend to tell 
how that foundation came about and to account for the name 
of the city. According to that story, Berthold V, Duke of 
Zahringen, was hunting in the virgin forest through which, in 
that epoch, the Aare River flowed, when he was attacked by a 
monstrous black bear. He succeeded in killing it, and as a sign 
of his gratefulness to heaven for his escape, built a city on the 
precipitous cliffs in this wide curve of the river, a city which 
to this day is called Bern, only a slight variant from the German 
word for bear. 

It does not matter particularly whether the legend is true or 
not, and it is correct in ascribing the rise of Bern to the Zahrin- 
gen family, although its site was not quite bare in 1191. There 
was already a fortified position there, an outpost of the free 
imperial city of Nydegg, which was converted at this date into 
a walled city. As for the name, modern philologists smile at the 
bear story, and attribute it to a local deformation of the name 
of an Italian city from which some early settlers in this region 
are supposed to have come—Verona. Since B and V are inter- 
changeable in Indo-European languages, Bern, it is argued, is 
simply Verona with a Swiss accent. But the children of Bern, 
uninterested in philology, continue to carry bunches of carrots 
on Sunday to the occupants of the bear pit at one end of the 
Nydegg bridge, whose function it is to symbolize the city, and 
the bear remains on the arms of Bern. 

Bern joined the Swiss Confederation in 1353, and the hard- 
headed merchants and patricians of this prosperous city began 
at once to establish the supremacy over their colleagues that was 
to result in Bern’s becoming the capital of the nation, this in 
spite of the fact that a major disaster struck in 1405, when most 
of the town’s houses, built chiefly of wood, were destroyed in 
a great fire. The city was rebuilt of sandstone from municipally 
owned quarries in the vicinity, and this fact accounts for the 
pleasing unity of Bern’s appearance today, a unity little dis- 
turbed by the baroque and rococo overlay of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. What the late 19th century added was not at all out 
of tune with what had gone before—the avenues and the stately 
mansions of what might be called the diplomatic quarter, for the 
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egations of the countries represented at Bern have grouped 
hemselves in the Elfenstrasse, the Thunstrasse, the Marien- 
trasse, and the other spacious streets around the Helvetiaplatz. 

It is only as one moves out to the periphery, where tourists 
re hardly likely to go, that the character of Bern, as reflected 
n its appearance, becomes attenuated. This is the result of the 
nereasing complexity of government in modern times and the 
dded burdens placed upon the federal machinery by the war. 
3ern has been growing steadily since 1939, as more and more 
ivil servants have been required to attend to the business of 
he nation. A colony of makeshift buildings had to be erected 
astily in the Marzili quarter, just below the parliament 
uilding, to serve as a suburb of administration, while the acute 
lousing shortage caused by the influx of new government 
mployees was met by building far out into the surrounding 
ountryside, whose wooded heights and green fields became 
peckled with small houses and splashed with vast blocks of 
partments. : 

But in its center, Bern still breathes the essence of its special 

haracter. That character is missed completely by those who 
omplain that Bern is dull and drab, that it is not a gay town. 
fhe description best describes the describer. It is one of the 
reat charms of Bern that it is not primarily concerned with 
ntertaining tourists, that it has a life and preoccupations of 
ts own, a cachet that the perceptive visitor will find a relief 
ifter the stereotyped amusements of too many other places. 
_ Bern is first of all a patrician city, the product of old long- 
‘stablished families, of conservative tradition, conscious of 
‘esponsibility. It is a city devoted to the serious pursuit of 
ee ct of politics; the Swiss have come close to 
liminating politics, in the unsavory sense of the word, from 
fovernment. It preserves decorum because it retains dignity. 
Vith all of this, there is a touch of rusticity. Bern has always 
jeen staunchly enough Swiss, firmly enough grounded in its 
wn traditions to have escaped the cosmopolitan influence of 
ne international society that customarily rules in capital cities, 
irith their populations of diplomats. Diplomacy in Bern is a 
Ober matter, not a byproduct of dances and dinner parties. 
ern is in a sense bourgeois, and it displays the best qualities of 
ne bourgeois temperament and surrounds itself with the solid 
|njoyments of bourgeois culture, hearty satisfying food, un- 
jstentatious comfort. 

Never gay? How then do you account for the rollicking color- 
ul fountains that are the trademark of Bern? For the animated 
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markets? For the hundred-year-old popular festival, the Zibele-~ 
madrit (Onion Market), held on the fourth Monday of November? 
Bern can be gay. What it cannot be is raucous. 


Practical Information for Bern 


WHERE TO STAY? The Swiss capital is well served in the hotel 

department, The best as well as the largest (250 beds, all rooms 

with bath) is the luxurious Bellevue Palace, whose fine location 

beside the Swiss parliament building on a bluff overlooking the 

Aare River provides it with an unsurpassed view of the Alps. 

Centrally situated and quiet, it. includes three restaurants, a bar, 
a coffeeshop, dancing, and a 500-car garage among its amenities. 


Not far behind is the 200-bed 
Schweizerhof (center of town), an- 
other luxurious establishment. Its 
ground floor is no more than an 
entrance, but when you go up one 
story to its lounge, you find your- 
self in a setting of fine paintings, 
antique furniture, and objets d’art. 

There are many excellent hotels 
on other price levels. First class 
superior are the Bristol (110 beds), 
which can produce Indian or In- 
donesian dishes; the Silvahof (100 
beds), with private baths attached 
to all rooms, and the Savoy (120 
beds), also in the center of town. 
_Among the first class reasonable 


hotels, the Continental and the 
Krebs are new and very attractive. 
The Bdren has been recently re- 
novated, and the Touring is equ- 
ally good. 

The Metropole-Monopole, Wdch- 
ter, and Wildenmann (40 to 50 
beds each) are moderate, as is the 
Hirschen, which has only 14 beds 
but offers good value. 

Inexpensive is the Adler (45 beds) 
and particularly the Volkshaus (80 
beds). It has no private baths, but 
having recently been renovated, it 
is comfortable and attractive. 

In the suburb of Muri, is the 
Motel Krone (40 beds), moderate. 


RESTAURANTS. The level of cooking in Bern is high, and you can step 
safely into almost any restaurant at random with the expectation of getting 
well prepared food, on the hearty rather than the subtle side. 


The Casino has a select clientele, 
music, and serves as_ specialties 
fried filets of lake perch and Bernese 
dishes, at moderate prices. 

The first-rate Restaurant du Théd- 
tre, in the central Theaterplatz, is 
another favorite. 

The grill room of the Bellevue 
Patace is famous for its fine French 
food. 

The Kornhauskeller accompanies 
local atmosphere with local special- 
ties like the Bernerplatte described 
in the chapter on Swiss cooking. It 
has a good cellar of both Swiss and 
French wines, and a famous beer 
barrel that holds 10,000 gallons. It 
is located in what used to be the 
‘storehouse for wine and grain be- 
longing to the city. Reasonable. 

At the Taverne Valaisanne in the 
Hotel Hirschen opposite the station, 
you can enjoy such Valais dishes 


as genuine Swiss cheese raclette 
and fondue, viande séchée sliced 
paper-thin, rye bread with deli- 
cious Alpine butter, and daily 
chef’s specialties, together with a 
Grink of Valais vintages. 

In the main station the Bahnhof- 
Buffet will serve you an excellent 
meal. 

The Schmiedstube, Zeughausgas- 
se 7, is a comfortable modern bras- 
serie-style place whose specialties 
include sauerkraut, truite au bleu, 
bouillabaisse, and chicken curry, 
and which offers a number of table 
@héte menus at varying prices. 

The Kursaal can be depended 
upon for a filling meal, 

Am Kédafigturm, Marktgasse 69, 
has a rustic setting and an unusual 
specialty—Khebab Orientale. 

The Café de la Paix is frequented 
by many of Bern’s leading citizens. 
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Equally Continental in style but 
more intimate is the Ermitage, 
Marktgasse 15, expensive but superb 
French cuisine. 

Bern’s younger intelligentsia, ar- 
tists, writers, and their admirers, 
meet at the Café du Commerce, 
Gerechtigkeitsgasse 74, a bona fide 
Spanish restaurant that serves the 
best paella north of Barcelona. 

There’s a branch of Zurich’s 
Movenpick at the Bubenbergplatz, 
famous for oysters and seafood. 

The Sonne, in the Barenplatz, 
goes in for typical Bernese cooking. 

The Zytglogge, in the Theater- 


platz, throws in the atmosphere of 
carved frescos. 

For outdoor eating, there is the 
Schwellenmdtteli, which has a gar- 
den on the Aare, and specializes in 
fish dishes, and the Ddhlhdoizli, in 
the Zoo, also on the Aare. 


Vegetarians are catered for at the 
Rifflihof, one floor up at Markt- 
gasse 31, near the railway station, 
and the atmospheric Capitol, Kram- 
gasse 74, near the clocktower. 


Good tearooms are the Abegglen, 
Spitalgasse 36; the Bdreck, Baren- 
platz; and Meyer, Marktgasse 31. 


ENTERTAINMENT. Unless you understand German, the theater in 
Bern will be pretty well lost on you, except for the Municipal 
Theater, which intersperses its performances of classics (you 
could try Hamlet in German here, for instance) with operas. 
The Atelier and the Theater der untern Stadt present only 
modern plays in German, and there are no theaters devoted to 
musical shows or variety. You may be able to see moving 
pictures in the original English, however, with their German 
audience reading subtitles instead of listening to a dubbed sound 
track. Concerts are customarily given in the 1400-seat Casino theater or 
in the Conservatory. A special feature of the musical life of Bern is the 
Abendmusik, concerts of religious vocal and organ music given in the 
cathedral, with its fine 5,000-pipe organ. For information on theater, film, 
and concert programs, get a copy of the Berner Wochenbulletin. 
Nightclubs in Bern are far from spectacular, but they allow you to while 
away an evening agreeably and get in some dancing. In Switzerland, 
incidentally, except in the more elegant international-type places, it is not 
incorrect to ask a stranger to dance. The new Mocambo has a floorshow 
at Genfergasse 10, most elegant spot in town. Chikito, Neuengasse 28, has 
also the Frisco-Bar, with a pianist on hand. Some of the hotels and 
restaurants listed above also get into the evening entertainment field. 
The Bellevue-Palace has an attractive bar with a pianist. The Schweizer- 
hof, which has subdued music during dinner, may provide the folklore 
type of entertainment about 9:30, but there is no music in its pleasant 
Arcady-Bar. You can dance at the Schdnzli Kursaal, and in the Korn- 
hauskeller orchestra and yodelers create a certain amount of pande- 
monium, 
Boule is played in the Kursaal with a five-franc limit. 


MUSEUMS. Current visiting hours and entrance fees may be checked 
in the museum pamphlet at hotels, tourist offices, and the museums. 
Historical Museum, Helvetiaplatz, 9-12, 2-5, closed Monday morning; 
opens an hour later, closes an hour earlier from Nov. 1 to March 31. 
The most interesting museum in Bern, whose highlight is the booty 
captured from Charles the Bold of Burgundy after his defeat by 
the confederation. Natural History, Bernastrasse 15, 9-12, 2-5, 
Sunday, 10-12, 2-5 (open every day). High point is the von Watten- 
wy] collection of African animals, mounted in natural settings and looking 
as though they were alive. nn 
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Art Museum, Hodlerstrasse 12, 10-12, 2-5, Tuesday 8-10 p.m., permanent 
collection, paintings and sculpture. Art Gallery, Helvetiaplatz, 10-12, 2-5, 
Thursday 8-10 p.m., temporary exhibitions. Rifle Museum, Bernastrasse 5, 
9-12, 2-4, Sunday 10:30-12, 2-4, closed Monday morning, history of fire- 
arms, comprehensive collection of weapons. Alpine Museum of moun- 
taineering, 9-12, 2-4, Sunday 10:30-12, 2-4, and Postal Museum, showing 
development of Swiss postal system, with Swiss stamp collection, 9-12, 2-5, 
Sunday 10-12, 2-5, both housed in same building and both closed Monday 
morning. 

The Botanical Institute and Gardens are just across the Lorraine bridge 
from the center, the Rose Garden, containing every type of rose grown in 
Switzerland, over the Nydegg bridge and up the hill. The small zoo 
contains local and European animals and a vivarium. 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. American Embassy, Jubilféumstrasse 93. British 
Embassy, Willadingweg 83. Canadian Embassy, Kirchenfeldstrasse 88. 
Indian Embassy, Kalcheggweg 2. Irish Legation, Dufourstrasse 9. Official 
Tourist Office, Bundesgasse 20, tel. 2.39.51. American Express, Marktgasse- 
Passage 3, tel. 3.69.64. Cook’s, Spitalgasse 2, tel. 2.73.31. English-Swiss Asso- 
ciation, Amthausgasse 1, meets Thursdays 8:30 p.m, Rotary Club, Hotel 
Bristol. Lions Club, Hotel Schweizerhof. Anglo-American Church, Jubi- 
laumsplatz, Kirchenfeld, communion 8 a.m., Sunday school 9:30, service 
10:30. Christian Science Church, Helvetiaplatz 6, English service, 11 a.m. 
Sunday, testimony meeting 7:15 p.m. Wednesday. Car hire, with drivers at 
all garages, no drive-yourself service in Bern. To call a taxi, phone 2.53.53, 
2.04.40, or 2.05.40. Baby sitters, Agency Ulrich Alther, Biirglenstrasse 61, 
tel. 4.97.41, Guides, Berne-Excursion, Murtenstrasse 5, tel. 9.43.00. 


Exploring Bern 


It is not difficult to cover the principal attractions of Bern in 
a comparatively short time, since the geography of the city has 
compressed its sights into a restricted area. The old town is 
perched picturesquely on a high rock that thrusts itself like a 
promontory into the buckle of the Aare. Most of what the visitor 
wants to see is contained within this loop of the river, and the 
few places outside it lie just to the far side of the bridges. 

As you stroll through the streets of the capital, three architec- 
tural features will surely impress you—arcades, fountains, and 
towers. The arcades, which roof the sidewalks of so many of 
Bern’s streets, are one of the most characteristic features of the 
city. These Lauben, which is the local word for them, are a 
feature of the main commercial streets, and permit even stormy- 
weather window shopping before the displays of the elegant 
shops that line them. The arcades, with their low vaulted roofs, 
extend to the edge of the pavement, where they are supported 
on sturdy 15th-century pillars. You will find them in the old 
own, on the Marktgasse, Kramgasse, Zeughausgasse, and 
Metzergasse, among others. 

The brilliantly colored and skillfully carved fountains, their 
bases surrounded by flowers, are for the most part the work of 
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Hans Gieng, and were set up between 1539 and 1546. Witty and 
joyful, they provide a light and colorful contrast to the often 
severe architecture of the medieval houses that provide their 
background. The fountain of Justi.e might seem less than 
original, with its figure of the blindfolded goddess with her 
sword and her scales perched on a high column, until you glance 
at the severed heads that lie beneath her—not only those of the 
Emperor, the sultan and the Pope, but even, striking closer 
home, of the mayor of Bern! The Ogre fountain bears a giant 
enjoying a meal of small children. Then there is Samson over- 
coming a lion, the Bagpiper, the Messenger, Moses, the Zah- 
ringer fountain with its harnessed bear and its cub feasting on 
a bunch of grapes, and many others, some of them sculptured. 
references to historical events. You will pass most of these in 
the tour outlined below. 4 

Start at the railway station and walk through the Spitalgasse, 
at whose beginning, at your left, is the baroque church of the 
Holy Ghost, finished in 1729. You come almost immediately to 
samples of Bern’s characteristic fountains and towers. The Bag- 
piper fountain stands in the middle of the street, with the prison 
tower, once a city gate, beyond it. Behind this is still another 
tower, the Dutch tower, built in 1230. Its name derives from 
the fact that it was the place where Bernese officers back from 
the Dutch wars, where they had acquired the forbidden habit 
of smoking tobacco, used to meet to smoke in secret. 

If you took the next right turn, you would come immediately 
to the houses of parliament, on whose far side is an impressive 
flower-bedecked terrace, which overlooks the swiftly flowing 
Aare, rushing by the foot of steep eroded cliffs, and commands 
a view of the snow-capped Alps in the background. 

For the moment, however, let us keep straight ahead, through 
the arcaded street that has now become the Marktgasse. Two 
more fountains, the Anna Seiler and the Marksman, are on our 
path before we come to the important intersection where we 
have the Kornhausplatz with the Ogre fountain on the left and 
the Theaterplatz with the clock tower on the right. 

The latter, the Zytgloggeturm in the local dialect, has been 
providing hourly entertainment since 1530, when the astro- 
nomical clock and the moving figures beside it were installed 
in what had been, until 1250, the western gate to the city. Here 
the hour is not merely struck, it is performed, by a cast of 
characters including Father Time with his hourglass, a jester 
who strikes bells, a crowing cock, a knight in armor, and a 
parade of musically inclined bears. ” 
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Our route continues in the same direction, though now the 
street is called Kramgasse. It is a lovely old street, with many 
guildhouses and two more fountains, the Zahringer and the 
Samson. At the next intersection it becomes the Gerechtigkeits- 
gasse, in the middle of which stands the Justice fountain, but 
instead of continuing towards it, you will do better to turn left, 
entering the square where the Metzergasse gives way to the 
Postgasse past the Venner fountain, because this brings you 
into the Rathausplatz, where the remarkable town hall of Bern 
stands. 

This building, erected after the great fire during the years 
1416-1426, is one of the most impressive non-ecclesiastical 
structures in Switzerland. The markets once occupied the 
ground floor, and city business was conducted above, but today, 
after several restorations, it has become the seat of government 
both of the city and of the canton, whose great council uses the 
same large hall for its legislative meetings as is used by the 
municipal council. A lovely modern fountain, which shows 
consciousness, however, of the medieval fountains outside, 
stands in its courtyard. The square on which the town hall 
stands is one of the most beautiful medieval squares surviving 
in Europe, and the municipality does not stint money or effort 
to keep it that way. 


Bern’s Clowning Bears 


Leaving it, you reach the point of this part of the city either 
by continuing through the Postgasse, or by returning to the 
Gerechtigkeitsgasse and resuming the original direction of your 
stroll. Whichever of these two parallel streets you follow, you 
come to the Aare and the two Nydegg bridges across it—the 
Old Nydegg bridge at whose entrance the Messenger fountain 
stands, and just below it, the new Nydegg bridge. Cross the 
latter, and you will find yourself at the famous bear pit, where 
the animals will put on a fine bit of clowning if you dangle 
above their heads a carrot, their favorite food, which is handily 
on sale close by. It’s a sight few visitors to Bern pass up. 

If you are energetic, you could turn left and upwards to the 
park at the right of the Aargauerstalden, the Rosengarten, but 
perhaps that would be better saved for another day. So turn 
back across the bridge, and bear a little left through the Jun- 

-kerngasse, with its old patrician houses. There are many of 
these fine mansions in Bern, of which the best known is the 
Beatrice von Wattenwyl house. They contribute largely to the 
substantial prosperous atmosphere of the city. 
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At the end of the Junkerngasse you come to the pride of 
Bern, its fine Gothic cathedral. When its foundation was laid 
by the master mason Matthew Ensinger, in 1421, on a site 
formerly occupied by an older church that had been razed to 
make room, it was planned on lines so spacious in proportion to 
the size of the town that half of the population of Bern could 
worship in it at one time. It was long building. Master Erhard 
Kung labored on the apse from 1486 to 1506. The Reformation, 
which converted it from a Catholic to a Protestant edifice, did 
not stop work on it, and Daniel Heinz of Basel worked for 25 
years, from 1573 to 1598, completing the nave and the tower. 
The finishing touch was not added until 1893—the tip of the 
steeple. 

The cathedral counts two main beauties, one outside and one 
inside the church. Outside is the main portal, with a magnifi- 
cent sculptured representation of the Last Judgement, whose 
200 carved figures are apt to distract attention from the also 
admirable statues of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. This work 
immediately preceded the Reformation, but fortunately it es- 
caped the destruction of the iconoclasts who emptied the pedes- 
tals of the side portals. 

Inside the church, while the elaborately carved pews and 
choir stalls are worth attention, the real attraction is the stained 
glass. The gems are the 15th-century windows of the choir, but 
Bern has not been content to rest with the heritage of the past. 
Many fine windows have been added recently, like that of the 
Dance of Death which, though modern in execution, is old in 
design, for it was made from a sketch by Nikolaus Manuel 
Deutsch, Bern’s artist-statesman-warrior of the 16th century. 

The cathedral is set on a terrace overlooking the river, and 
there is a fine view from the tower. In summer, the church is 
a splendid backdrop for occasional historical plays, such as 
Everyman, performed in the square. 

Continue from the cathedral in the same direction you fol- 
lowed to reach it, and you come to the casino, a center of enter- 
tainment. Most Swiss cities have a building called either the 
casino or the kursaal, but Bern has a casino and a kursaal, the 
latter lying across the river to the north. The casino stands not 
far from the Kirchenfeldbriicke crossing the river to the south, 
and if we turned left now and crossed that bridge, we would 
come into the Helvetiaplatz, surrounded by museums, beyond 
which extends the fine residential villa quarter of Kirchenfeld, 
with the zoo even farther off, at the point where the capricious 
Aare describes another loop. This again is a part of the city 
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that had better be saved for investigation on some other oc- 
casion, so stroll along the terrace in front of the houses of 
parliament, whose other facade we glimpsed at the very be- 
ginning of our walk, after which a swing to the right brings us 
back to our point of departure, the railway station. 

This single ramble has acquainted us with what is most 
notable in Bern. There are other areas you might explore, if 
time permits. At the southern extremity of the city, you can 
enjoy the best view over it by taking the funicular up the 
Gurten. Behind the railway station, on the greater ramparts, 
from whose fine park there is another excellent view, is the 
university, of which the law school is particularly famous. The 
students sometimes add a touch of gaiety to the city’s streets, 
but as a rule they find their fun in their own Stamms, the 
fraternity meeting places. The north side of the river offers not 
only the kursaal, already mentioned, but also the botanical 
gardens. 

Finally, if you exhaust the attractions of the capital itself, 
you will find Bern an excellent headquarters from which to 
make excursions to other parts of Switzerland. It is naturally 
a road and rail center, as the capital of the country, and most 
of the noted tourist centers of Switzerland may be reached from 
it, and the return trip made, within a day; even the farthest of 
the points usually visited from Bern, Zermatt, with the Matter- 
horn, is only five hours away; the top of the Jungfrau can be 
reached in four; and a two-hour radius includes a dozen of the 
country’s most visited localities. 


The Bernese Oberland 


The Bernese Oberland covers an area of 1,800 square miles. It 
comprises nine valleys, the lovely lakes of Thun and Brienz, 
and a number of tiny Alpine ponds that are as romantic as 
lovers’ dreams. : 

The Bernese Oberland was discovered as soon as traveling 
itself, as an independent art or pastime, was discovered. Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau was among the first who praised the beauties 
of these wild mountains, and in the early 19th century fashion- 
able Paris society began to visit the Interlaken district. Madame 
de Staél, Necker, and La Rochefoucauld were among these early 
visitors. During the 19th century, many French and English 
royal personages visited the district and Byron wrote Manfred 
on the Wengernalp in 1816. Other poets and authors who visited 
the Bernese Oberland and worked here were Goethe, Shelley, 
Thackeray, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and Longfellow. Mark 
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Twain wrote some of his works at Thun. The Bernese Oberland 
was also popular with the great musicians—Brahms, Mendels- 
sohn, and Weber spent much time in the Oberland, and some 
painters of high repute—Lory, Konig, and Wocher—painted 
well-known canvases in the area. 

The inhabitants of the Bernese Oberland are German, or 
rather Schwitzerdtitsch-speaking Swiss. Decent, hardworking, 
modest, and friendly people, they are mostly peasant, small 
craftsmen, and hotel-keepers. Foreign visitors are extremely 
important to them, but they do not sponge on tourists—as is 
the practice in some other countries—preferring instead to do 
their very best to deserve their guests’ patronage and thus 
persuade them to return. 

The great diversity in scenery is caused by the great diversity 
of altitudes. Around the Lake of Thun you will see fig trees, 
vineyards and even southern plants; in two hours’ time you 
reach the region of Alpine plants, and after another hour and 
a half you are in the land of eternal snow and ice. On an early 
July morning you may bathe in the pleasant and refreshing 
water of the Lake of Thun, and in the afternoon you may ski on 
the wild slopes of the Jungfrau and enjoy your lunch at the 
Berghaus, which is the highest restaurant in Europe; you may 
take a sunbath at Brienz or you may walk among southern 
plants at Gunten in the morning and be in the Antarctic, with 
its snowy peaks, glacier lakes and swimming iceblocks, four 
hours later; in the morning you may enjoy the medieval 
beauties of Thun; in the evening the ageless grandeur of the 
Jungfrau. 

Even the two well-known lakes, the Lake of Thun and the 
Lake of Brienz, are greatly different in character. The Lake of 
Thun is mild and pleasant, surrounded with fertile land, flowers, 
orchards, vineyards, and fig trees; the whole sprinkled with 
centuries-old villages, castles, and manors. The Lake of Brienz, 
on the other hand, is surrounded by wild mountain ranges, rocks, 
cliffs, and dark forests. Its shores—apart from a few places— 
are inaccessible. Traveling or rambling around the lake, you 
keep hearing the thunder of waterfalls. The former of these 
lakes is the larger: 13 miles in length and two miles wide. The 
latter is 84% miles long and 1% miles wide. 

However fascinated you may be by the natural beauties of the 
district, do keep one eye on the little villages and towns you pass. 
To seek architectural beauty you have to travel to other lands, 
but in architectural charm the Bernese Oberland is almost un- 


surpassed. Whether you travel by bus, car, or rail, you will be © 


— 
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enchanted by the houses, with their terraces, graceful little 
towers, and their gardens arranged in a masterly way. 

On Sunday you can often see women and children dressed in 
native costume. The thick boned bodices and corsets are not 
very comfortable and have mostly been replaced by modern 
clothes, except in the remotest villages. The Swiss Society for 
the Preservation of Historic Sites, however, is paying increasing 
attention to the matter of native garb, and the various local 
sections of the association organize festivals and pageants to 
encourage the wearing of this picturesque dress. 

The men’s traditional clothing has almost entirely disappeared 
—although some cowherds still wear it in a few carefully hidden 
and almost unapproachable villages. The women still have their 
Hasli—white for Sundays, blue for weekdays. The white Hasli 
is a chemise with starched sleeves. They wear blue or purple 
stockings with it, and a long heavy wool skirt that hangs to the 
ankles and fastens in front. The many ribbons add more color 
to the women’s appearance. Their headgear is called Zitterli. 
It is a small black cap, perched on the middle of the head. The 
costume varies a great deal in the Bernese Oberland. The 
Emmental girls—the girls of the country of the immortal cheese 
—wear black knitted mittens in summer and long gloves in 
winter and usually slip a bracelet over one glove. 

And now a few words about peasant art and handicrafts. The 

world-famous Swiss woodcarving industry originated at Brienz, 
in the last century. A man called Fischer started carving pipes 
of horn and later of maple. Soon he applied his knowledge to 
carving napkin rings, boxes, egg-cups, and cigarette-holders 
and eventually he experimented with figures—first with the 
figure of William Tell, of course. Gradually he gained a follow- 
ing, and his neat artistic work caught the eyes of merchants. 
Fischer’s whim became a large industry. Some years ago they 
started on cabinetwork and today you can buy many objects 
etarved from wood, from the simple bazaar products to large 
and impressive pieces of furniture, which may not be extremely 
comfortable or modern, nor easily cleaned, but which are 
oleasing to the eye, original, and most unusual. 
: At Frutigen they manufacture matches and matchboxes and, 
suriously enough, ivory carving is also one of the well-known 
ndustries of the Bernese Oberland. Walrus and elephant tusks 
ire imported from overseas. 

Lacemaking is one of the oldest industries of the Oberland, 
ind handweaving is still practiced on a small scale. The hand- 
nade torchon lace of the Lauterbrunnen valley is well known 
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and justly admired. First-rate fancy leather articles are manu- 
factured by a firm in Spiez, and the new, artistic, and lovely 
pottery made at Steffisburg is gaining popularity. 

Apart from the small craftsmen and the hotel-keepers, the 
inhabitants of the Bernese Oberland are mostly peasants. If you 
are traveling by car, you have to stop every now and then to let 
the cows pass, and wherever you go you hear the tinkle of the 
melodious bells hung around cows’ necks, Even in the streets 
of Interlaken—that world-famous and sophisticated holiday 
resort—you meet the home-coming cows in the elegant streets, 
crowded with fashionable folk, every evening at 6:30 p.m. 


Practical Information for the Bernese Oberland 


WHEN TO COME? The “seasons” in the Bernese Oberland are June 

to September and December to March. Despite the many admitted 

advantages of “off-season” travel, it must be faced: “off-season” 

in this part of the world can be pretty dull, even if the weather 

Der is good, which it isn’t likely to be. However, to avoid the crowds, 

which are getting bigger annually, better plan “early” or “late” 

Zee season, avoid “mid-season” if possible, unless you can afford 

luxury accommodations and travel, in which case it doesn’t make any 
difference. 


WHAT TO SEE? This question is easy to answer. In the Bernese 

Oberland you’ll see what you came to Switzerland to see: the 

Alps. You’ll see them wherever you turn, until you can’t stand 

the sight of them any more, or until your friends have to teat 

you away, depending upon how you are affected by mountain 

scenery. The city of Bern is delightful, and it is recommended 
that you spend some time exploring it on foot, but otherwise, just seati, 
an alp and let yourself go! 


HOW TO GET ABOUT? Travel comes high in the Bernese Ober- 

LTE, land, both in terms of altitude and money: the Jungfraubahn, 

for example, is probably the most expensive stretch of track 

poogeoe| in the world. But you'll understand why after you reach the 

° ° highest railway station in Europe, its terminus. Consult your 

travel agent early to determine what the best Swiss Federal 

Railways holiday ticket buy is for you, depending on the 

length of your stay and the number of people in your party. 

Your own car will be handy to get you to the Bernese Oberland, but not 
much use once you are there. 


SPORTS. Any sport enthusiast will find his heart’s delight 

in the Oberland. Those who are interested in native games 

will find ample opportunity for wrestling—but be cautious 

because you may find your Swiss opponents a trifle fierce 

for your taste. You may watch Hornussen, the “hornet 

game,” a kind of Swiss cricket chiefly practiced in the 

Emmental. Sixty teams take part in the annual tour- 

naments and about 1,300 players assemble on such occasions. The “hornet” 

is a flat disc, and visitors find the game as difficult to understand as 
cricket or baseball is for foreigners. 

Angling is one of the most popular sports in the district and trout are 

abundant. But you’ll need a licence, which may be obtained at t Interlaken. 


¥ 
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WALKING. The Bernese Oberland is a ramblers’ paradise. Here 
are a few suggestions, arranged by districts, both for shorter 
and longer walks: Eastern Oberland. Meiringen - Briinigpass - 
Lungern. 3 hrs. 45 min. On this route you pass the Alpbach 
gorge, which is a remarkable wonder of nature. The Brinig 
Pass itself is one of the best known and lowest passes in 
Switzerland. Meiringen-Grosse Scheidegg-Grindelwald. This 
is for the more ambitious rambler as the walk takes seven 
and a half hours. You will see the River Aare; you will be impressed by 
the mighty walls of the Wetterhorn, and have a magnificent view of the 
mountains encircling Grindelwald. Grindelwald itself is a world-famous 
glacier village, with mild, green slopes on one side, and terrifying, almost 
perpendicular mountains on the other. 


Central Oberland. Interlaken - Grunenbergpass -Inner Eriz. 6 hrs. The 
route takes you amid rich and exotic rocks and wild forests. You pass 
the Seefeld and Tropfstein caves. Inside, 'the caves are a maze of crossing 
Passages. At the entrance you will be advised to unroll a ball of string, 
so that you will be able to find your way out again. In the Eriz region 
you will see the Zulg stream, which has many other streams and ditches 
running into it and gives the district a wild appearance. Spiez-Rengglipass- 
Wilderswil. 8 hrs. On this route you reach the broad and high Aschi chain 
with its widely scattered and picturesque wooden huts and houses. At 
Aschiallmend you enjoy a particularly beautiful view: to the north the 
lake and behind it chains of mountains. Between Wilderswil and Inter- 
laken—if you continue—you will see the ruins of Unspunnen, restored. 


West Oberland. Gsteig -Pillon Pass-Les Diablerets. 3 hrs. 40 min. Parts 
of this route almost border on canton Vaud. There you find shepherds’ 
huts with dams for protection against avalanches. In the pastures the 
famous Valais cattle are bred. The Dard is a tumultuous mountain stream 
that originates from the icicles of the Scex Rouge and throws itself in 
Powerful falls, through a narrow gorge and into the open valley of Les 
Diablerets. The trip from Gsteig is also outstanding. A _ teleferic 
linking the peaks of Pillon and Scex Rouge is planned. Kandersteg - 
L6étschenpass - Goppenstein. 9 hrs. 45 min. The Gastertal valley is easily 
one of the greatest and finest of the high mountain valleys of the Alps. 
You see here many steep, high, rocky walls with thundering waterfalls, 
most particularly the snowy giants of the Valais. The Bietschhorn is the 
highest among the mountains: its glistening peaks, capped with glaciers, 
are an impressive and unforgettable sight. 


BOATING. Rowboats may be hired at every village on the 
shores of the lake. Rowing is a pleasant pastime and usually 
very easy on the lakes, but if you take your rowing more 
seriously than the average vacationist, you will find clubs 
at Interlaken and Thun, with first-rate outrigger boats and 
skiffs. The Bernese Yacht Club—the seat of which is in 
\Thun-Hilterfingen—organizes two races each summer, with about 20 boats 
competing. Sailing schools at Hilterfingen, Spiez, and Neuhaus. 


SKIING. The Bernese Oberland is, of course, one of the world’s 
most celebrated winter sports areas. A separate book would 
be required to do full justice to the winter activities of the 
resorts of the Oberland, but here is a brief rundown on the 
principal centers, an attempt to highlight the individual 
character of each. Remember, every one of these resorts has 
its own tourist office; a postcard will bring you detailed 
information concerning any of them. 
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ADELBODEN by Létschberg line 
from Bern, then bus from Frutigen. 
4,450 ft. above sea level, Sunny and 
picturesque. Wonderful selection of 
skilifts, ice rinks, tive curling rinks, 
hockey, etc. 


BEATENBERG, by bus from Inter- 
laken or from Thun, 3,110 ft. above 
sea level, the sunniest of the Ber- 
nese Oberland winter resorts. Chair- 
lift to Niederhorn, 20 minutes, dif- 
ference in altitude 2,585 ft., four 
downhifl runs, open slopes fully 
exposed to sun. 


GRINDELWALD, by mountain rail- 
way from Interlaken, 1 hour. 3,400 
ft. above sea level. Practically no 
sun in village, as it is hemmed by 
mountains, mild climate: sunny ski 
field, wide open. Ski lift and cable 
sleigh. Best ice rinks in the Ober- 
land. Unlimited variety of ski 
runs, ranging from extremely easy 
to extremely difficult. Popular with 
British for almost two centuries. 


GSTAAD, direct from Montreux or 
Bern. 3,445 ft. above sea level. Most 
popular and best known winter 
sports center of Bernese Oberland. 
4 ski lifts, cablecar. 


KANDERSTEG, by Létschberg line 
direct from Bern. 3,861 ft. above 
sealevel. Famous ski-jump, Létsch- 
bergschanz; six ice rinks. Chairlift 
to Oschinensee, 842 minutes, dif- 
ference in altitude 1,500 ft. Ski lift 
and aerial cablecar to Stock. First 
rate for spring skiing tours. 


KLEINE SCHEIDEGG, by mountain 
railway from lLauterbrunnen or 
Grindelwald. 6,770 ft. above sea 
level. Outstanding for early De- 
cember and late spring skiing. Lau- 
berhorn skilift, 9 minutes, differ- 
ence in altitude 1,090 ft. Magnificent 
runs to Wengen and Grindelwald, 
returning by train. Jungfraujoch, 
by mountain railway from Inter- 
laken. 11,342 ft. above sea level, 
year-round skiing, unlimited tours, 
guides available (and recommend- 
ed). It takes a few days, ordinarily, 


to get used to the altitude. Good 
skating in the glacial ‘ice palace.” 


LENK, from Montreux or Bern to 
Zweisimmen, then by narrow-gauge 
railway. 3,510 ft. above sea level. 
Unpretentious and _ relatively  in- 
exensive. Chpairlift to Betelberg, 
10 minutes, difference in altitude 
2,000 ft. Wunderful tour to Gstaad 
via the Wildstrubel. Ski-jump, ice 
skating, curling, toboggan runs. Ski 
lift. Excellent for long stays with 
children. 


MURREN, by mountain railway 
from Interlaken. 5,390 ft. above sea 
level. Highest winter resort of Ber- 
nese Oberland. Funicular to All- 
mendhubel, 9 minutes, difference 
in altitude 920 ft., skilift to Schilt- 
grat, 9 minutes, difference in alti- 
tude 1,500 ft. The Kandahar run 
from the Schiltgrat is one of the 
most celebrated in Europe. For be- 
ginners, the Allmendhubel is ideal. 
Excellent ice rink, fine toboggan 
runs, good sledding for children. 


SAANENMOSER, direct from Mon- 
treux or Bern by rail, 3,160 ft, above 
sea level, Over 20 downhill runs, 
small ski jump, skilifts, toboggal 
runs, curling. 


WENGEN, by mountain railway 
from Interlaken. 4,189 ft. above sea 
level. Largest winter-sport resort 
of Bernese Oberland. Wengernalp- 
bahn to Kleine Scheidegg, 43 min- 
utes; Jungfraubahn to Eigerglet- 
scher, 58 minutes, Eismeer 90 min- 
utes, Jungfraujoch, 2 hours. Un- 
limited downhill runs and tours 
from all these stations. Aerial 
cablecar Wengen-Mannlichen (8 
mins.) and 3 ski lifts. Toboggan 
run from Wengernalp, 344 miles, 
difference in altitude 2,000 ft. 
British skiing, skating, and ani 
clubs. 


ZWEISIMMEN, direct by rail from 
Montreux or Bern. 3,160 ft. above 
sea level. Easy skiing, variety 0: 
runs. Teleferic to ski slopes of 
Rinderberg (6,690 ft.). 


of 
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WHERE TO STAY? As already noted, the Bernese Oberland has an 

abundance of hotels that must give their patrons a high standard 

of service in order to survive. Thus, for any given price range, 

you are virtually assured of enjoying the particular hotel you 

select. And if something does fall short of perfection, your criticism 

will be listened to seriously and acted upon. The smaller villages, 
of course, cannot offer more than modest accommodations. 


ADELBODEN. Nevada Palace, first 
slass reasonable, Moderate: Regina, 
kosher; Park, Huldi and Adler. In- 
expensive: Beau-Site, Alpenrose. 
All above are closed Oct., Nov., 
April, May. Victoria-Eden, inex- 
pensive, is open the year round. 


AESCHI. Baumgarten, inexpensive, 
no private baths. 


BEATENBERG. Bliimlisalp-Beatrice, 
moderate. 


BONIGEN. Seiler au Lac, moder- 
ate, closed Nov. through March. 


BRIENZ. Renovated Bdren, opened 
spring 1962, moderate. De la Gare, 
Weisses Kreuz, inexpensive. Latter 
nas no private baths. 


DARLIGEN. Dw Lac, rock bottom. 


FAULENSEE. Seeblick, inexpensive, 
slosed Nov. through February. 


FRUTIGEN. Adler-Landhaus, inex- 
pensive, has no private baths. 


GOLDIWIL. Jungfrau, inexpensive. 


GRINDELWALD. Many prefer this 
‘0 Over-crowded Interlaken. Grand 
Hotel Regina, luxurious, 150 beds, 
nost rooms with bath or shower, 
air-conditioned and soundproofed, 
yutdoor swimming pool; closed 
Nov. Others: Belvedere, Parkhotel 
Schénegg, Adler, all first class 
reasonable, closed Nov. Bristol 
ind Beau-Site, Weisses Kreuz und 
Post, Bahnhof-Terminus, are all 
noderate, last two open year round. 
‘ilberhorn, kosher, moderate, closed 
Det., Nov., April, May. Waldhotel 
Bellary, inexpensive, closed Oct., 
Yov., April. 
| GSTAAD. Gstaad Palace, de luxe, 
jlosed Oct., Nov., April, May, is the 
enter of society life in Gstaad, 
vith its own swimming pool, ten- 
lis courts etc. A new luxury hotel, 
which includes a 


‘he Chesery, 
| 


nightclub, should be open by the 
time you read this. Grand Hotel 
Bellevue, Grand Hotel Alpina, Park 
Hotel, Reuteler, all first class supe- 
rior,sameschedule. National-Rialto, 
moderate, centrally located; Meur- 
ice, first class reasonable, rustic 
type, closed Oct., Nov., May; Ber- 
nerhof, also first class reasonable. 
Neueret, closed Nov., May, Victoria, 
Olden, Post, Chalet Christiania 
garni, all moderate. 


GUNTEN. Hirschen am See, mod- 
erate. 


GURNIGEL. Berghaus Passhohe, 
rock bottom, 1,500 feet above Gur- 
nigel,, closed Nov. 


HILTERFINGEN. Bellevue au Lac, 
moderate, closed Oct. through 
March; Marbach, inexpensive, no 
private baths, closed Dec. through 
Feb. 


INNERTKIRCHEN. Alpenrose, 
bottom. 


INTERLAKEN. See practical Infor- 
mation for Interlaken. 


JUNGFRAUJOCH. Berghaus, first 
class reasonable, no private baths. 


KANDERSTEG. Victoria, Schweizer- 
hof and Royal-Bellevue, all moder- 
ate, closed Nov., April. Adler, 
Bernerhof and Parkhotel Gemmi 
are in same category but a little 
cheaper. Ritter, inexpensive. All 
same schedule except Parkhotel 
Gemmi, which is only closed in Nov. 


KLEINE SCHEIDEGG. Bellevue et des 
Alpes, moderate, closed Nov. 

LAUTERBRUNNEN. Triimmelbach, 
inexpensive, closed Nov. through 
April. 

LENK. Kurhaus und Bad, moder- 


ate, closed Oct., Nov., April; Belle- 
vue, Wildstrubel, moderate, both 


rock 
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same schedule; Sternen, inexpen- 
sive. 

MEIRINGEN. Sauvage, closed Nov. 
through April; Hirschen and Weis- 
ses Kreuz, open all year, all in- 
expensive. 

MERLIGEN. Beatus, first class su- 
perior, closed January. 

MURREN. Palace Hétel des Alpes, 
first class reasonable, largest hotel, 
and the center of winter social life, 
open Dec.through April only; Jung- 
frau, Regina, Eiger, Edelweiss, Al- 
penruhe, all moderate, closed Oct., 
Nov., May; Belmont, inexpensive. 

SAANEN. Saanerhof, inexpensive. 

SAANENMOSER. Sporthdétel, mod- 
erate, closed Oct., Nov., May. 

SPIEZ. Spiezerhof au Lac, first 
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through April; Belvedere, moderate, 
open all year. Bahnhof, Des Alpes, 
Erica, all inexpensive. 

SUSTEN PASS. Steingletscher, closed 
Nov. through April, rock bottom. 

THUN. Falken, Bellevue, Freien- 
hof, all moderate. 

WENGEN. Palace & National, first 
class superior, closed Oct., Nov., 
May; Parkhétel, first class reason- 
able, attractively situated in own 
wooded grounds; Belvedere and 
Villa Belvedere, first class reason- 
able, closed April through Nov. 
Victoria, kosher; Falken, Metropole, 


closed Nov., all moderate. Eiger, 
Bernerhof, inexpensive, open all 
year. 


ZWEISIMMEN. Sport Hotel Krone, 


class reasonable, closed Oct. through 
April. Eden, moderate, closed Nov. Both moderate, open all year. 
Metels. Motel Faulensee, 6 miles from Interlaken on the Thun road; 


Motel Hirschen at Einigen, between Thun and Spiez; Sportmotel Zwei- 
simmen at Zweisimmen. 


42 beds; Bristol Terminus, 54 beds. 


Exploring the Bernese Oberland 


Thun, a picturesque medieval town of 28,000 inhabitants, on 
both sides of the Aare, is the gate to the Bernese Oberland. It 
has kept its medieval character and charm. It is dominated by 
the Zahringen Castle, and steep streets or flights of stairs lead 
up to the castle, the church, and the town hall. The church tower 
is of Roman origin, while Schadau Manor is built in English 
style. Thun has a lot of charm and original atmosphere. It isa 
place where you should walk around aimlessly, and if you are 
lucky enough to lose your way, you will suddenly find yourself 
in the Middle Ages. 

Thun is an excellent center for a number of fascinating walks. 
You can reach the heights of Goldiwil and Heiligenschwendi, 
the Grusisberg, and the Hubeli. You can easily explore the ruins 
of Strattligen Castle and Amsoldingen, with a famous old church 
and castle. More enterprising visitors climb the Stockhorn 
(7,194 f£t.)—but this excursion is still only a pleasantly tiring 
walk, far from mountaineering. Goldiwil itself is surrounded 
by pleasant woods and offers an attractive view of the lake and 
the surrounding mountains. If you do not feel like walking, you 
may reach Goldiwil by bus. 

Between Thun and Interlaken—on the northern shores of the 
Lake of Thun—we find a number of interesting villages, all of 
them fairly well-known holiday resorts. People who want a 
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quiet holiday may well spend a few days or weeks in any of 
them. During the season these resorts are filled to capacity but 
being smaller and less wordly places than Interlaken or Thun, 
are also quieter and, of course, less expensive. They are linked 
with Thun and Interlaken by bus. Steamboat services also 
connect these places with each other as well as with the villages 
on the opposite shores and, of course, with Thun and Interlaken. 

In Hilterfingen, high above the village, there is a beautiful 
old church, built in the 10th century. The valuable stained- 
glass windows (originating from the 15th and 16th centuries) 
and some more recent frescos are also much admired. Ober- 
hofen, the next village, is situated in a lovely bay. Its chief 
attraction is its ancient, medieval castle. 

Gunten is well known, among other things, for its rich 
southern vegetation and mild climate. Merligen is famous for 
the “Kasteilet” ceremony held every September. All the cheese 
produced in the Justis valley during the summer is stored up 
and is solemnly—and equally—divided during these ceremonies 
between the dairymen and cattle-owners of the district. 

From Beatenberg we have a magnificent Alpine view ex- 
tending from the terrifying and magnificent Finsteraarhorn to 
the Stockhorn. Beatenberg is said to have more sunshine than 
any other place in the region. 


Spiez 

If we start off from Thun and intend to reach Interlaken 
traveling along the southern shores of the Lake of Thun, then 
the first locality we touch is Spiez. Here you breathe the air of 
ancient poetry and can still hear the songs of troubadours. It 
was Rudolph II, King of Burgundy, who built the present castle 
of Spiez. The castle was named “the golden court” and the 
country around it “the golden air.” In the 13th century the 
‘castle belonged to the nobles of Strattlingen, one of whom, 
einrich, was a great troubadour. Poets and troubadours, even 
in the 13th century, were in the habit of becoming penniless and 
einrich von Strattlingen was forced to sell his castle. It was 
then bought by a nobleman called Bubenberg and was acquired 
later by the Erlach family to whom it belonged from 1516 to 
1875. Now it is the property of a public foundation. 
Leaving Spiez we pass through some villages that are less 
well known and less popular with visitors than the resorts 
nm the opposite shores. They include Aeschi (not on the shores 
of the lake, but still the best known among them), Faulensee, 
Leissigen, and Darligen. 
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Interlaken 

Interlaken, as its name implies, is situated “between two 
lakes”—Lakes Thun and Brienz—on a narrow, flat strip of land, 
through which flows the Aare River. 

Gateway to the Bernese Oberland, Interlaken has been built 
for one purpose only: summer tourists. Between seasons, from 
late autumn until spring, the great hotels, the many tearooms 
and bars, the casino, all close down and the resort assumes 
an air of sleepiness and waiting. Late 19th-century and 
Edwardian tastes have lent a hint of gilt-and-plush grandeur 
to the heavy facades and huge lobbies of Interlaken hotels; 
quaintness resides in several of the trundling hotel station 
wagons that probably represented the height of modernity in 
the year 1920. Formal flowerbeds, dotted with chalet-style 
kiosks and souvenir shops, line the central Esplanade of Inter- 
laken where sunshades and reticules are not an uncommon sight. 
The vast hall of the casino, chequered with small tables, is 
rather overwhelming of an evening, despite the efforts of 
modern jazzbands and their leaders. Groups of yodelers in 
national dress, rather injudiciously chosen as regards face and 
figure, occasionally endeavor to entertain patrons of the resort 
with music interesting when heard for the first time, always 
beautiful in its original setting of mountain landscape, but 
out of place in a hall. The resort does, of course, provide a_ 
number of excellent restaurants, bars, and dance floors. : 


Practical Information for Interlaken . 
WHERE TO STAY? Small though it is, Interlaken has 64 hotels and can 
put up 5,000 visitors during the season. You can hardly go wrong” 
in any hotel here; what you get will be strictly in line with the” 
price you pay. However, the following list is provided on the basis 
of past experience, though it is quite probable that many other 
establishments will prove quite as good. At the top are two 
hotels, the luxurious Victoria-Jungfrau, and the first class superior Beau- 
Rivage. First class reasonable hotels include the Schweizerhof, Metropole 
& Monopole, du Lac, Belvédére, Royal St. Georges. Moderate hotels are: 
Interlaken, Bristol-Terminus (serves breakfast only), Weisses Kreuz. 
Moderate to inexpensive: Hirschen, Blume (no private baths), Touriste 
(no private baths). Most open only during warmer months; however, ; 
Nbout two dozen hotels in all categories remain open all year round. 


RESTAURANTS. Most of the good eating in Interlaken takes place 
at the hotels. The Schweizerhof is one of the best, serving 
excellent meals and offering fine wines. Its specialties are 
cheese dishes and trout. The Royal St. Georges, on the Héheweg 
Promenade, has simple but excellent cooking. The Oberland 
hotel, where prices are moderate, serves table d’héte meals. 
with specialties that include chateaubriand flambé fine cham-_ 
pagne, crépes Suzette, and truite au bleu; it has a good cellar. 
The Krebs hotel has an open-air restaurant with a view of the Jungfrau, 
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and concentrates on grilled food and Bernese dishes. A good tearoom is 
the Siegenthaler, on the Jungfraustrasse. 


Motels. Motel Interlakén, on outskirts, Lucerne road. Strandmotel Neu- 
haus, on lakeside, Seestrasse 125. 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. American Express, Héheweg 95, open during the 
summer season only. Cook’s, Héheweg. Taxis, phone 2.19.57. Saddle horses, 
Ernst V6geli, Scheidgasse, Unterseen. Church of England and Church of 
Scotland services in the Schlosskirche during the season, 


Interlaken As An Excursion Center 


Interlaken has nothing to offer in the way of sightseeing, but 
it is essentially an excursion center. A center, too, for moun- 
taineering, real mountaineering, that is, complete with guides, 
pick4axes, ropes, and all the rest of the equipment needed for 
slithering in and out of “chimneys,” perilous hovering over 
precipices, and slipping over glaciers. 

First and foremost in the vacationist’s program is the trip to 
the Jungfraujoch, the 11,329-foot mountain on the summit of 
which stands Europe’s highest railroad station and observatory. 
It is only fair to say, however, that persons suffering from heart- 
trouble or very high blood pressure should not undertake this 
excursion without first consulting their medical advisers. Moun- 
tain sickness is an unpleasant experience. The route from In- 
terlaken to the Jungfraujoch runs through Grindelwald, a 
popular summer and winter resort, and on to the Kleine Scheid- 
egg at 6,813 feet, where the last stage of the railroad begins. 
There is a sense of desolation about the grim pinnacles of rock, 
the abrupt mountain walls and this penetration into a polar 
landscape of snow and ice. The scene will either thrill or appall 
the traveler unaccustomed to the high Alpine lands of eternal 
snow. 

More idyllic, though certainly less majestic, is the excursion 
to the lovely little lake resort of Spiez, on Lake Thun, where 
the road forks to the diminutive Blue Lake (Blausee) on the 
Kandersteg road. The bed of this small lake, little more than 
a mountain pool, sows that it was created by some long- 
forgotten revulsion of the earth’s crust; rocks lie close to the 
surface, deep crevices run seemingly into the very bowels of the 
mountain, fossilized pine trunks and vegetation are revealed in 
petrified embrace and across them flash the glittering scales of 
trout and pike. Blausee trout, bred in the nearby hatcheries, 
are a delicacy much advertised in Swiss restaurants. 

Beatenberg is another delightful resort to be visited from 
(Interlaken, high on the northern coast of Lake Thun; a chair- 
lift rises to the top of the Niederhorn, a funicular runs down to 
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the lake. Brienz, which has lent its name to the romantically 
beautiful lake on which it stands, is a quaint village, popular 
among English-speaking visitors as a quiet resort. 

To Interlaken also belong the famed Triimmelbach and 
Staubbach falls, accessible from Lauterbrunnen, almost within 
walking distance. 

Interlaken has developed communications in its neighbor- 
hood to the full. It seems, in fact, as though every peak and 
crag has been tunneled or bound with the overhead cables of 
chair-lifts and aerial cabins. Sightseers are swung to the heights 
so fast that it makes them giddy and can view the surging mass 
of the Alps from stations varying from 3,600 to 7,086 feet. 
Cogwheel railroads scurry up and down the mountains, motor- — 
coaches add a note of color to winding roads. The Swiss have 
given full rein to their engineering skill, burrowing through 
mountains and raising great pylons on inaccessible rocks. 

A funicular railway takes you up to Heimwehfluh, from which 
you get a glorious view of the chain of mountains. An hour and | 
a half’s walk will take you from here to the Abendberg. Another © 
funicular railway brings you to the much higher Harder Kulm 
from which you get a wonderful view of the Oberland. Around 
the Harder summit and the Augstmatthorn you may see wild 
ibexes. They come from the nearby ibex park. These animals 
are reared with the purpose of being set free in the Swiss Alps. 
(They had almost entirely disappeared in the last century.) 

Another excursion from Interlaken—this time by the Bernese 
Oberland railway—takes you to Wilderswil a charming little 
place, whose view of the Jungfrau, Ruskin said, is one of the 
three great sights of Europe. In the vicinity of Wilderswil we © 
find the Unspunnen ruin. The former castle was the seat of 
the nobles of Unspunnen from 1232 and it was the tragedy of 
the two barons of Unspunnen that suggested the idea of Manfred 
to Byron. A further, hour’s journey by a cogwheel-railway — 
brings you from Wilderswil to the Schynige Platte, where 
there is an excellent hotel at the imposing height of 6,463 feet. 
Here botanists have laid out a garden full of rare Alpine plants. — 
The panorama seen from the Schynige Platte is remarkably © 
beautiful, even by Bernese Oberland standards. 

Interlaken has a tradition: the yearly open-air performance of 
Schiller’s William Tell, perpetuating the memory of the nation- : 
al hero and the historic overthrow of the house of ated 

F 


The Jungfraujoch 
The excursion to the J ungfraujoch i is one of the great,sights of 
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Switzerland and indeed of the world. You start from Interlaken 
Ost (1,856 ft.) via Wilderswil and Zweiliitschinen and reach 
Lauterbrunnen (2,640 ft.), noted for its mountain torrents and 
beautiful waterfalls. The Triummelbach falls are within easy 
reach, and lifts take visitors to the impressive caves. The Staub- 
bach waterfalls, near Lauterbrunnen, inspired Goethe and Byron 
to write famous poems. Lauterbrunnen is also well-known for 
its handmade laces. The Wengernalp railway starts from here 
and there is also a funicular railway to Grutschalp, where you 
have to change to reach Miirren. 

Miirren, altitude 5,386 feet, is the highest village of the Bernese 
Oberland and one of the highest in Europe. It is most impressive, 
standing on high cliffs, 2,600 feet above the Lauterbrunnen 
valley. Steeply rising peaks and wild glaciers in its immediate 
neighborhood make Mirren a unique and unforgettable sight. 
Mirren is a first-class and extremely beautiful summer and 
winter holiday resort for all those who are prepared to forego 
mundane city life for a few weeks. It must be especially recom- 
mended to lovers of winter sports.-The Allmendhubel bobsleigh 
run begins at a height of 6,358 feet and, descending in hairpin 
curves, ends at 5,415 feet. Funicular services connect the start 
and finish. 

If you decide to leave the Jungfraujoch for another day, you 
can switch to the Wengernalp railway, popularly referred to as 
W.A.B. The line traverses the White Lutschine, offering grand 
views of the Lauterbrunnen valley, with the Staubbach falls 
and a series of beautiful peaks. The train rises, running through 
tunnels and passing viaducts, affording many glimpses and good 
views of waterfalls, torrents, and the valley. After the loop 
tunnel we gain a marvelous view of the Jungfrau itself and the 
mountains to the west. 

Wengen lies at the foot of the Jungfrau and, in addition to 
the usual amenities, it possesses a first-class open-air swimming 
pool. The water is heated by electricity, according to the require- 
ments of the temperature. Wengernalp, another village (6,160 
feet) with one hotel, is where Byron wrote Manfred in 1816. 

Wengen is famous for many things, its sunset being one of 
its most important claims to renown. You may have seen and 
admired many sunsets; but the orange glow of Wengen, which 

_bathes the mountain peaks, the valleys, and the whole world in 
unrealistic and unbelievable beauty, is unique. 

When the sun is down and you return once again to this 

| world—even without the orange glow it is one of the most 
beautiful places on earth—you throw a glance at the peaks of 
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the Jungfrau and sigh. You do not quite know yet where the — 
train is going to take you, and you resign yourself to the fact | 


that you may go perhaps a little higher, that you may see a 
little more but, naturally, those wild peaks and distant lands 


of snow and ice are just not meant for you. But you are wrong. | 


The Swiss here have performed one of the greatest miracles 


of engineering. The Jungfrau, this “virgin of the mountains,” | 


has not only been conquered; it has been conquered by railway 
tracks and you will be taken in full comfort and without any 
exertion to a strange land between heaven and earth. 

Soon you reach Kleine Scheidegg, at a height of 6,770 feet, 
the starting point for the Jungfrau railway. In a quarter of an 


hour you can reach a small pavilion that offers a unique view 


of the Jungfrau group. Kleine Scheidegg has quite recently © 


become an increasingly popular skiing center. It does not belong 
to the land of eternal snow and frost, but it is high enough to 
permit skiing even in the late spring. 

Next on your journey you pass through pastures with views 
of the Monch (an Alpine peak) as well as Mirren, the Wetter- 
horn, and Grindelwald. Between Kleine Scheidegg and the 


Eigergletscher you rise another 900 feet. Here you find a 


restaurant with a lovely verandah, a number of polar dogs, © 


marmots, and—this is not the least important—a post office. © 


You can send off postcards from here. Teams of dogs may be 


hired for sled trips. The glacier can be reached in ten minutes © 


and the Guggi hut of the Swiss Alpine Club in another 2% 
hours, but do not set out on this excursion without a trained 
local guide. 

The next station, Eigerwand (9,400 ft.), is hewn in the rock 
and affords a magnificent view of Grindelwald and the Lake 
of Thun below. In clear weather you can see as far as the Jura, 
the Black Forest, and the Vosges. Eismeer station, our next stop 
and one of the wonders of modern engineering, is at a height 


of 10,368 feet, cut out of solid rock, and with a spectacular view — 


of the glacier itself. 


From Eismeer (which means Sea of Ice) we start off on the — 


last lap of our journey. You will step out of the carriage at 
Jungfraujoch, and you must be careful not to become drunk 


with the sight that awaits you—or from the air. You must not | 


forget that from Interlaken you have risen almost 10,000 feet— 


9,373 to be precise. Those who move around in too sprightly a 


fashion—before they adjust themselves to the altitude—may © 


feel giddy, or even become ill. Here you will see the Aletsch 
Glacier, the largest in Europe, and the Aletschhorn, to the 
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outh. In the distance you can still distinguish the Vosges in 
| Alsace, the Black Forest near the Rhine, the Rhéne valley, and 
| the mountains of the Simplon on the borders of Italy. 

From the highest electric railway station in Europe you enter 
| the highest hotel, the Berghaus. If you can spare the time, spend 
| a night in this memorable hostelry that half clings to and half 
climbs the steep rock face overlooking the glacier. If you do, 
| the sunrise and the sunset will make your experience complete. 
But even if not, a meal taken in the restaurant with its panoram- 
| ic windows is a scenic as well as a gastronomic delight. 

For the more active person, there is an ice grotto through 
whose frozen walls the sunlight filters and illuminates a skating 
rink graced with frigid carvings of a bar, a piano, and other 
| glacial amenities. Outdoors, a path leads upwards to the Joch 
| or ridge itself, which you can identify by the Swiss flag. If you 
| are feeling particularly athletic, you can hire a sled drawn by 
| Eskimo huskies, or engage a guide to take you out on the 
| glacier. 

_ Weather permitting, it’s even possible to climb to the top of 
the Jungfrau herself, again in the company of a guide. Though 
the trip is not difficult from a mountaineer’s viewpoint, it’s 
still a reasonably strenuous undertaking that requires half a 
| day. In fact, you may prefer to postpone the ascent until at 
least 24 hours after your arrival so as to allow your system to 
_ become accustomed to the less dense air. 

| Most visitors, however, are content to ride an elevator another 

368 feet through solid rock to the highest terrace of Europe. 
Here, at 11,697 feet, you see about you not only the hotel, the 
_ research institute, and the astronomical observatory maintained 
by the University of Geneva, but an incomparable panorama of 
rock, snow, ice, and clouds that is surely one of the highlights 
_ of Switzerland and all Europe. As you face south, the Jungfrau 
is to your right, with Ménch and then Eiger to your left. To 
your front and curving away to the west is the primeval ten- 
mile-long Aletsch Glacier, a tortured sheet of shattered ice 
divided into strips by thin traces of black. 

While you are trying to absorb this magnificent spectacle, you 
may find it beginning to rain. Part of the terrace is enclosed, 
so weather is no problem. Before you reach cover, however, 
_ the rain may change to snow or sleet or fog. Then perhaps the 

view disappears entirely while a cloud scrapes along overhead, 

and as suddenly you find yourself in the warmth of brilliant 
mountain sunshine. The elements themselves seem unsure of 
how to behave in so awesome a place. 
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To vary the homeward journey you can turn east at Kleine 
Scheidegg to the storybook Alpine village of Grindelwald. (You 
ean also reach it directly from Interlaken via Zweiltitschinen 
or from Lauterbrunnen via Wengen.) Grindelwald is famous 
for its glaciers. From the town itself you can see the Wetterhorn 
(12,150 ft.), the Finsteraarhorn (14,019 ft.), the Great Fiescher- 
horn (13,294 ft,), and Eiger (13,041 ft.), not to mention the open, 
friendly Liitschen valley. Both Kleine and Grosse Scheidegg can 
be reached by railways running southwest and northeast re- 
spectively. 

The greatest attraction, however, is the Firstbahn, Europe’s 
longest chairlift, which carries you for half an hour up to an 
altitude of 7,113 feet to First. In summer the view is spectacular; 
in winter the skiing is, too. And so is the ice back at Grindel- 
wald, for devotés of skating, curling, and hockey. 


Lake Brienz 


Let us once again return to our starting point, Interlaken, 
and journey around the Lake of Brienz. Traveling on the wild 
southern shores (there is no road for much of the distance along 
the shores of the lake itself) the first village reached is Bonigen. 
Iseltwald lies on a picturesque little peninsula jutting out into 
the quiet waters, and a beautiful forest walk of about an hour 
and a half takes you to the Giessbach falls. Here, 14 cascades 
rush down through the rocky cliffs to the lake. Turning back 
on the northern shores of the lake we reach Brienz, the only 
small town—or the largest village —on these shores. Brienz is 
the home of Swiss woodcarving. Many artists settled here and 
its school of woodcarving is subsidized by the government. 
Brienz again represents the milder beauties of the Oberland and 
its climate—though not quite so mild and southern as that of 
Gunten—is much warmer than that of the neighboring moun- 
tainous regions. 

Turning eastward again, we reach the well-known touring 
and climbing center of Meiringen. Although most travelers will 
be far more interested in such scenic beauties as the Alpbach 
and Reichenbach falls and the Aare gorge, it may be of interest 
to note that Meiringen is the center of the homeweaving in- 
dustry, located in the Hasli valley, as well as the starting point 
for a trip over the mountains. Climbing up into the Alps, we 
may follow any of five famous passes; namely, the Grosse 
Scheidegg, the Grimsel, the Furka, the Susten, and the Joch, 
but before leaving the area of Meiringen we can Seb Me by 
car or bus four miles to Innertkirchen. 
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Now that we have made a tour of the Bernese Oberland, 
having started at Thun and gone as far as Innertkirchen, let us 
return and explore some other regions that we have so far 
neglected. From Spiez on Lake Thun, the highway leads south- 
west into the Simmental or Simmen valley. 


The Simmental and Gstaad 


Weissenburg Bad lies hidden in a romantic gorge. Its mineral 
water has been famous since the 15th century, and it achieves 
excellent results in curing respiratory troubles. Higher up in 
the valley we reach Boltigen, where the Jaun Pass begins. This 
is the shortest way to Lausanne and to Lake Geneva, but it is 


often obstructed in severe weather. Motorists are well advised 
to take the route via Bern in doubtful weather, for that route 


is much safer, easier to drive, and only slightly longer. 
Zweisimmen is the main town of the Simmen valley, and 
although it is primarily important as a cattle market, it also 
abounds in natural beauties. Pleasant and short walks lead to 
the Mannenberg ruins and the Simmen falls. 
From Zweisimmen we can reach Lenk by road or an electric 
railway. Lenk, at 3,510 feet, is surrounded by wild glaciers and 


thundering waterfalls and dominated by the mighty Wildstrubel 


mountain. From two glaciers, seven torrents rush down to the 
valley which is popularly called Siebental (‘the valley of 
seven”). Lenk can also boast of excellent natural springs, the 
“Balm” spring being one of the most sulphurous chalybeate 
springs of Europe. It is also a beautiful and popular winter 


resort, and being in a rather isolated position is comparatively 


cheap. 

Now we proceed to Saanen Land, turn south into the Sarine 
valley, and stop at Gstaad, an important summer and winter 
resort built at the juncture of five Alpine valleys. 

In recent years, Gstaad has been creeping up on St. Moritz, 
Arosa, and Davos, and without doubt is the most fashionable of 
the Bernese Oberland winter resorts. It has an impressive 
location, surrounded by forests, hills, glaciers, and small moun- 
tain lakes well stocked with trout. There are golf and tennis 
tournaments every summer, and during the winter season the 
annual horseshow and ski-joring are some of the main attrac- 
tions. In addition to all these, ice-hockey matches, ski- meetings, 
bobsleigh and toboggan races are also organized. 

Lauenen—still higher up in the mountains on a road forking 
east from Gstaad—is situated at the head of the Lauenen valley, 
and the lovely Lauenen lake can be reached in one hour. Gsteig, 
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6 miles south on QGstaad’s western fork and known as Le 
Chatelet in French, is dominated by the Wallegg, Oldenhorn 
(10,250 ft.). From Saanen, the railway traverses the beautiful 
Saanen valley and passes Chateau-d’Oex and Rossiniére, where 
you can see the largest chalet in Switzerland. It then climbs 
just below the Col de Jaman, and after traversing a tunnel, Lac 
Léman—the Lake of Geneva—comes into sight. From there it is 
only a short journey on to Montreux. 

Returning to Spiez and heading due south you reach Frutigen, 
the chief town in the Kander district and an important climbing 
center. Many of the old famous chalets of this region were 
destroyed by fire but some still exist. From Frutigen you can 
make a side trip to Adelboden, with a fine medieval church, 
whose original decoration dates back to the 15th century. It is 
a pleasant summer resort and winter sports center. 

From Frutigen we proceed by the Lotschberg railway and 
passing the ruins of Tellenburg Castle and a mighty stone via- 
duct, we alight at Blausee-Mitholz station, at a height of 3,156 
feet. Blausee, or Blue Lake, is—as its name suggests—a deep 
blue color. It is a beautiful and impressive sight, well worth 
the journey. Algae lie at the bottom of the lake, and they are 
clearly visible in the transparent water. The water is supposed 
to come from the Oschinen Lake and some scientists maintain 
that its extraordinarily blue shade is due to chemical effects of 
minerals in the underground passage; others assert that the blue 
is due to the algae. 

Leaving Blausee-Mitholz, the train begins to traverse wilder 
and wilder regions; it goes on climbing and passing narrow 
bridges and long tunnels. Sometimes you can see three parallel 
railway lines, each at a different level. The next stop is Kander- 
steg, surrounded by mighty mountain peaks and scenery as 
beautiful as you can ever hope to see. Situated at a height of 
3,857 feet, it enjoys a rare advantage, being built on a plateau 
that extends for several miles; consequently, visitors not keen 
on Alpine climbing can spend their holiday on high ground and 
still take comfortable walks on almost flat terrain. Those who 
wish to make longer excursions can reach the famous and much 
admired Gschinen Lake in about an hour and a half, a superb 
and romantic sight, with an amphitheater of rocks and glaciers 
in the background. The Kander falls are also accessible. Kan- 
dersteg possesses the usual amenities for summer and winter 
sports and has an international Boy Scouts home. This smali 
resort has been visited by many celebrities, including Lord 
Baden-Powell, Prince Bernhard of Holland, and Prince Chichibu. 


LUCERNE AND CENTRAL SWITZERLAND 
William Tell, Pilatus And Rigi 


To enter Lucerne is to approach the heart of historic Switzer- 
land, for the deeply indented shoreline of the Vierwaldstatter- 
see (Lake of the Four Forest Cantons) was the cradle of the 
Swiss Confederation. To the Swiss themselves, the names of 
Rutli, Brunnen, and Altdorf conjure up the pact signed in 1291 
between the clans of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwald. The legend- 
ary hero, William Tell, and his son, walked this countryside; 
at Altdorf, Tell defied the Hapsburg bailiff, Gessler, and with 
his crossbow shot the apple from his little boy’s head. To the 
traveler, there is magic in the names of Lucerne, Rigi, Pilatus, 
for they have been publicized as European beauty sites for at 
least a century. 

Most certainly, the prehistoric tribes who first established 
their primitive settlements along these shores and the Bishop 
Leodegard, one of the early bishops of Lucerne, now the city’s 
patron saint, never guessed that the scenic beauties of this 
land would be advertised throughout the world. 

During the early Middle Ages, Lucerne was a vassal city of 
the house of Habsburg and, at the outbreak of the conflict be- 
tween the Swiss and Austria, the city was unwillingly forced 
to send men and arms against their mountain neighbors. After 
the defeat of the Habsburg army at Morgarten in 1315, Lucerne 
felt it necessary to maintain friendly relations with the con- 
federates, for it served then as a natural marketing and trading 
center. For economic reasons, as well as to assert their rights 
as free men, the citizens of Lucerne signed a Pact of Perpetual 
Alliance with the founder members of the confederation (1332). 
From that time on, Lucerne shared the martial fervor of the 
Swiss, participating in all their wars and conflicts with the out- 
side world. Although a free city and fairly prosperous, Lucerne 
never achieved the power and wealth of her great allies Bern, 
Basel, and Zurich. The canton and its capital remained a rather 
quiet backwater until the development of modern transport 
revealed to enchanted globetrotters its magic scenery. 

For Lucerne, with its many 15th and 16th-century houses, its 
historic city hall, and delightful covered wooden bridges, lies 
in the heart of the Alps. It has developed essentially as an ex- 
cursion center, for major industries came relatively late. Until 
25 years ago, Lucerne marketed mostly the products of domestic 
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crafts, practised in neighboring regions: wood and ivory carv- 
ing, embroidery, wool spinning, and weaving. And yet, despite 
the many hotels and establishments catering for visitors, the 
people of Catholic Lucerne have a private life of their own. 
They are laughter-loving, having in their psychological make- 
up an unexpected tinge of. light-hearted “foreignness”—could 
it be a survival of Austrian influence? 


Practical Information for Lucerne 


HOTELS. 


Of Lucerne’s three great luxury hotels, the leader is 


the Grand Hotel National with 250 rooms and unsurpassed location 


overlooking the lake. 


One of the top hostelries of Switzerland, 


its suites are fit for a king (of Greece, anyhow), its ordinary 
rooms for a crown prince. Service and cuisine are on the same 
superior level as the appointments. Open March through October, 


300 beds, many tasteful apartments. 


The fine Schweizerhof has 300 
beds, lovely views, elegant décor. 
Being the oldest, it has the distinc- 
tion of long tradition plus the at- 
traction of a 40-year-old electro- 
mobile known as Aunt Matilda that 
meets all trains. Open all year and 
delightful. 

The spacious Palace, most modern 
of the big three, also with 300 beds. 
Its lakeside location is the equal of 
any hotel in Lucerne. Its bar and 
grill are popular, Open Mar. through 
Oct. 

A special situation is enjoyed by 
the 110-bed Montana, first class 
superior, on the heights overlook- 
ing the magnificent lake and moun- 
tain scenery, reached by funicular. 

Other hilltop hotels with splendid 
views are the historic Chdteau- 
Giitsch (50 beds), where Queen 
Victoria liked to stay, closed Dec. 
through Feb., and the Royal (75 
beds), closed Nov. through March. 
Both moderate. 

In the first class superior cate- 
gory, two recently-built estab- 
lishments are the 150-bed Astoria, 
all of whose rooms have shower or 
bath, and the Luzernerhof. 

The 170-bed first class superior 
Carlton-Tivoli has a view of the 
water, as does the 280-bed Europe 
Grand, which is first class reason- 
able. Both close in winter. 


In the old town is the long-esta- 
blished Wildenmann, recently re- 
novated but still retaining its old- 
world atmosphere and charm. Sev- 
eral rooms are furnished with anti- 
ques. First class reasonable. 


The St. Gotthard-Terminus, 180- 
beds, first class reasonable, is op- 
posite the station, and stays open 
all year round. 


Also near the railway station are 
the following hotels, all of which 
are moderate: Monopole et Métro- 
pole, Continental, Schiller, Central, 
du Pare, Diana, Flora, Bernerhof 
and Concordia, which has no private 
baths. All except the Diana and 
Du Parc, are open all year. 


Visitors like rooms overlooking 
the River Reuss, which is lined with 
hotels—Du Pont, des Alpes, Fédéral, 
all three of which are moderate; 
Raben am See, inexpensive; Balan- 
ces & Bellevue, which is a first 
class reasonable, 110-bed establish- 
ment; and several others. 

Also moderate are the Adler, 
Weggisgasse, and Bali garni, small 
but all rooms with bath, on Kapell- 
gasse, both shopping streets, in a 
section crowded with old buildings. 


On the Haldenstrasse, close to the 
lake-side promenade, are the Eden 


, au Lac and the Beau Séjour au Lac, 


both moderate. a 
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The De la Paix, also moderate, 
which some of our readers recom- 
mend for passable comfort but no 
great style, is on the central Alpen- 
strasse. A few steps behind it, in 
Léwenstrasse, is the 160-bed Union, 
moderate, well-known restaurant. 
At Luzern-Seeburg is the Strand- 


1517. 


ithe table on the wooden platform 
Jover the Reuss and watch the water 
‘rush by while washing down the 
thearty, if unsubtle, food with the 
best beer in Lucerne. 


i 
For a more elegant mood, there 


table on the small balcony with 
its view of lake and mountains, the 
chief reason for coming here. This 
is no reflection on the food, which 


hotel Hermitage, first class reason- 
able, 40 beds, recently renovated, 
own bathing-beach, nice situation 
on lakeside, minigolf, garden-res- 
taurant with lovely view. 

Motel. At Sachseln, 16 miles south 
of Lucerne, is the 20-bed Touring 
Motel Kreuz. 


| RESTAURANTS. Lucerne’s most.famous restaurant is undoubtedly 
that of the Wilden Mann, mentioned above, which comes fairly 
by its medieval atmosphere, since it has been operating since 
Celebrated as a restaurant of style and distinction is 
Dubeli, near the Rathaus, supposedly once a favorite of Richard 
Wagner. The Old Swiss House, near the Lion of Lucerne, is not 
so titled in coy spirit but simply mirrors the fact that it is an 
old patrician private home converted into a restaurant. Another 
igourmet favorite is Zur Gerbern restaurant and bar, built in 1334, at 7 
iyeernenplat, in the old city near Kapellplatz. The Astoria hotel has a 


For Swiss specialties such as fon- 
due and raclette, with appropriate 
Swiss wines, at reasonable prices, 
try Le Mazot Eisengasse. 

For yodeling with your plat du 
jour, the Stadtkeller is the place. 
The food is above par, too. 

For seafood there is the local 
branch of the Mévenpick chain and 
if you enjoy your swimming at the 
Strandbad late in the morning, 
don’t bother to come back to town 
to eat. The open-air beach restau- 
rant near the boat landing offers a 
good hot-weather snack. 


ENTERTAINMENT. The Casino is the center for amusement, 
putting on variety shows, concerts, and folklore evenings with 
yodeling, flag tossing, and blowing of the Alpine horn Mon- 
days and Fridays. Boule may be played there. There is an 
international musical festival in August. 
with pari-mutuel betting, and dog racing, both at the Stadium 
Allmend, and other sports events, see the Lucerne weekly 
bulletin. There is a golf course (18 holes) on the Dietschiberg, 
tennis can be played at the tennis club by the lake on the Haldenstrasse 
for at Allmend, and pingpong or badminton on the attractive beach. 


For horseracing, 


Dancing, sometimes with specialty numbers or floor show, at the Palace 
joar, the Casino, the Du Pont bar, the Adler bar, and the Hirschen bar. 
[The Stadtkeller restaurant goes in for good yodeling at lunchtime as well 
As during and after dinner. Hearty Swiss fun at the Flora beer garden. 
ou will see posters along the quais advising you to take a motorboat to a 
akeside café for an evening of yodeling, flag throwing, and Alpine horn 
lowing. Don’t. A little of it goes a long, long way. 
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MUSEUMS. Unique in the world: the Glacier Gardens (see below), 
7:30 a.m.-7 p.m., entrance 1 franc 50, with one glacier mill still 
working away, as in the Ice Age. Unique in Switzerland: Open Air 
Model Railway, on the Dietschiberg, entrance 1 franc. Art Museum, 
near railway station, 10-12, 2-5, closed Monday, entrance 1 franc. 
Costume Museum, at Utenberg, 9-12, 2-6, entrance 1 franc. Historical 
Museum, 9-12, 2-6, closes at 5 Sunday, entrance 1 frane. Wagner 
Museum, at Tribschen, once his home, 9-12, 2-6, Sunday 10:30-12, 
2-5. Alpine Panorama, 8-12, 1:30-7, entrance 1 franc. Swiss Institute of 
Transport and Communications. Open May-Oct., 9-6, admission 1.50 francs. 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. British Consulate, Schwanenplatz 8. Local Tourist 
Office, Schweizerhofquai 4. American Express, Schweizerhofquai 4. Cook’s, 
Haldenstrasse 1. English Church, Haldenstrasse. Anglo-Swiss Club, Hotel 
Balances. English pharmacy, Viktoria-Apotheke, Pilatusstrasse 14. Car 
hire: Epper’s Car Rental Service, Hertz licensee for Switzerland, Horwer- 
strasse 81. 


Exploring Lucerne 


Like so many Swiss cities, Lucerne is built at the head of a 
deep lake bay where the Reuss River flows out to join the 
Emme, and the two 14th-century wooden bridges and the 
quaint old quarter along the river banks create an atmosphere 
of medieval solidity, further enhanced by the old city walls 
and quaint Weinmarkt, Fritschi, and Wagenbach fountains. 

The Kapellbricke (or Chapel Bridge) is the largest of the 
two covered bridges and leads diagonally across the river from 
the old St. Peter’s chapel to the picturesque Wasserturm (water 
tower) on the southern bank. The mural paintings on the timber 
walls of the bridge present scenes from Lucerne’s history. The 
paintings on the Miihlenbriicke are typically medieval, illus- 
trating a grim dance of death. 

A visit to Lucerne is incomplete without a trip to the Lion 
Monument and the Glacier Gardens. The former is the much 
described memorial designed by Thorvaldsen and carved in 
stone by Ahorn in the early 19th century. Dedicated to the 
Swiss Guards of Louis XVI, who defended the Tuileries when 
the storm of the French Revolution broke in Paris in 1792, it is 
placed in a natural grotto near the Glacier Gardens. The latter 
strange phenomenon was discovered by geologists in 1872 under 
a field covering debris and the moraine of a glacier of the Ice 
Age, now long disappeared. Skulls and bones of prehistoric 
animals, fossils, and several glacier mills were found, and these 
are now on view in a sort of open-air museum. 

As an excursion center, Lucerne has but few rivals. For half- 
day trips, for example, there is the motorboat ride to Tribschen, 
the sanctuary of Richard Wagner; souvenirs and relics of the 
great maestro have been reverently collected and are on view 
in the ‘Wagner Museum, the house in which he lived. Buses take 
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the holiday-maker to Meggen or Horw, funicular railways to | 
Dietschiberg and Giitsch. 

Then there is Mount Pilatus and its enigmatic charm. This 
7,000-foot, triangular crag, rising directly south of Lucerne, 
owes its name to a legend: people say that after the Crucifixion 
Pontius Pilate was wafted here by the devil and that he wan- 
ders still over the mountain, wringing his hands in an eternal — 
motion, as if washing them. The summit of Pilatus is reached | 
by the newly inaugurated aerial cableway from Kriens, just 
west of Lucerne, or by cogwheel railway from Alpnachstad, and 
provides a breathtaking belvedere from which to view all of 
Lake Lucerne and the Alps as far as Santis. 

Kussnacht am Rigi, nestling at the head of a northern arm | 
of the lake, is a lovely small summer resort about 15 minutes 
from Lucerne on the main St. Gotthard railroad. From Kiiss- | 
nacht runs the historic “Hohle Gasse,” or “Sunken Lane,” to’ 
Immensee, on Lake Zug, along which the Austrian bailiff Gess- 
ler was riding when William Tell’s fatal arrow struck him. 

The famous Rigi-Kulm is a 35-minute mountain railroad run 
from Vitznau, itself on the Lucerne-Fliielen steamer route. The | 
northern flank of the Rigi is scaled by another railroad from 
Arth-Goldau (a junction of the St. Gotthard line) at the south- 
ern end of Lake Zug. The Rigi has its place in the history of | 
mountaineering for, in the mid-19th century, it became the | 
haunt of unskilled climbers and Victorian ladies in button boots. | 

The Axenstrasse from Brunnen, Altdorf (the so truly picture-_ 
book “Swiss” capital city of canton Uri), Schwyz, Zug, Ein- 
siedeln, all are a day or half-day’s travel from Lucerne. 5 


Practical Information for Central Switzerland 


WHEN TO COME? April through October is the season in Central 

Switzerland, although you can usually count upon a few weeks 

of warm sunshine after the first frost of November, and what | 
glorious colors! Most of this region is heavily wooded and autumn © 
here with its fleeting indian summer is incredibly spectacular. 
But don’t try to stretch your luck too far, because it can be cold, 
foggy, and wholly unpleasant in the off-season. The August 
music festival in Lucerne is, of course, one of the outstanding events of 
its kind held in Europe: it is wise to plan hotel accommodation and ticket — 
reservations at least six months in advance. In June Weggis celebrates — 
its “Rose and Children’s Festival’. 


WHAT TO SEE? Lake of Lucerne or the Vierwaldstdttersee (Fourll 
Forest Cantons’ Lake), as the Swiss call it, is the heart and soul 
of the country, as Swiss as Valley Forge is American or Hastings 
is British. It is no exaggeration to say that this region i 
idyllically beautiful, No matter how many feet of Kodachrome 
you take here, nothing will ever match your first view of thir 
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region in its full splendor. One must first see the overall view from one 
of the vantage points: the Rigi, Pilatus, Biirgenstock or Dietschiberg, and 


then, if possible, take the classical 


lake-steamer excursion from Lucerne 


to Fliielen (this excursion can be made at no additional cost as a part of 
the regular train trip from Basel or Bern to Lugano via the St. Gotthard 


line). 


HOW TO GET ABOUT? 


connecting trains and 


good for all of them. Highways in 


are still your best bet. 


q 


beware of Saturdays, Sundays, and 


| ANDERMATT. A real he-man ski 
‘resort at the summit of the St. 
‘Gotthard Pass. The road is closed 
‘during the winter months, but 
i Andermatt is easily reached from 
Zurich or Lucerne: from Géschenen, 
fon the main Gotthard line, the 
| Schoéllenen railway direct to Ander- 
|matt. There is plenty of snow here 
juntil late spring, and it is mighty 
{cold most of the time. Excellent 
(variety of skilifts, and the runs 
‘tend toward the difficult. Sledding, 
\skating, curling, ski-jumping, etc. 
| ENGELBERG. This is the only ge- 
jnuine, full-fledged winter sports 
|resort that Central Switzerland can 
: claim. Engelberg is an hour or so 
iby train or car (the road is clear 
ithe year round) from Lucerne. The 
‘village itself is only 3,500 feet above 


i 


Lake steamer is your most practical 


means of transportation in Central Switzerland, and where 
these comfortable, smooth sailing craft won’t take you, the 


buses will. The whole system is tied 


together, so you won’t have to waste time waiting between 
Bhanges. A special holiday ticket issued by the Swiss Federal Railways is 


Central Switzerland are excellent and 


it is interesting to explore the back roads by car, but the lake steamers 


SPORTS. Central Switzerland is more a sightseer’s than a sports- 
! man’s paradise, but there are good beaches, boating and water- 
sports everywhere, tennis as well as golf at the Dietschiberg, 
Engelberg, and Biirgenstock, fine outdoor swimming pools at 
the latter two. Winter sports, however, deserve a special note. 
With the possible exception of Engelberg, the ski resorts of 
Central Switzerland attract few foreigners. They are primarily 
non-fashionable, inexpensive, weekend resorts jammed with 
Swiss from nearby Lucerne and Zurich. Because of relative 
)lack of elevation, the season is likely to be short—from mid-January 
| through February. The visitor, not tied to a desk during the week, can 
‘have all of Central Switzerland to himself for first-rate skiing. 


But 
holidays. Unless skiing is so important 


to you that you are willing to wait an hour and a half to three hours to get 
on the skilift, that is. Here are the highlights of the major winter sports 
, centers in this scenic corner of Switzerland: 


sea level, but after you have taken 
the cablecar to Triibsee and the 
skilift to the Jochpass you are at 
7,000 feet. If this isn’t high enough, 
a climb to the Titlis will bring you 
up to 10,000 and you can enjoy a 
variety of-runs that will equal] any~ 
thing the Grisons or the Bernese 
Oberland can offer. Besides skiing, 
there’s skating, bobsledding, curl- 
ing and ski-jumping. 

RIGI. Just a half hour from 
Lucerne is one of the finest, if least 
Known, skiing grounds in Europe. 
Unfortunately, you can count on 
sufficient snow only for a few 
weeks, usually in late January or 
early February, making it rather 
difficult to plan much in advance. 
But if you hit it right, the sunny, 
open slopes from the Rigi Kulm to 
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Goldau, Vitznau, Lauerz, and Weg- 
gis are particularly recommended. 

sTOOS. An hour from Zurich or 
Lucerne to Schwyz and then 12 
minutes by cableway. Most depend- 
able for snow throughout the win- 


ter, as this resort is well over 4,000 
feet above sea level. Excellent ski- 
lift to the Frohnalpstock with an 
interesting variety of runs back to 
Stoos. Ski-school, ice rink, and 
ski-jump. 


Hotels and Restaurants in Central Switzerland 


ALTDORF. Hotels: Goldener Schliis- 
sel, Bahnhof, both inexpensive. 


ANDERMATT. Hotels: the most com- 
fortable and moderate are the 
Bellevue (largest), Krone, Monopol, 
Schweizerhof, the smaller Alpen- 
hof-Bahnhof, Drei Koénige and St. 
Gotthard. Cheapest are Sonne, 
Schliissel, and Badus. 


AXENSTEIN. Hotels: Grand Hotel 
Axenstein, open June-Sept., and 
Park, open Apr.-Oct., both moder- 
ate. 

BECKENRIED. Hotel: Mond, rock 
bottom. Restaurant and tearoom: 
Rossli am See, terrace. 


BRUNNEN. Hotels: Waldstdtterhof, 
firstclass reasonable, on lake-shore, 
with private beach, orchestra, open- 
air restaurant, open May-Oct. Grand 
Hotel au Lac, also first class reason- 
able, has wonderful panoramic lake 
view, private beach, open May- 
Sept. Parkhotel & Hellerbad, open 
all year, moderate. Goldener Adler 
and du Lac-Hirschen, on shore, 
dining terraces; Bellevue au Lac & 
Kursaal, Métropole au Lac. All four 
moderate, open March-Nov. 

Restaurants: Bellevue au Lac has 
open-air restaurant on lake front, 
Bahnhof has garden restaurant. 
The Casino presents concerts, dances 
and boule. 


BUOCHS. Hotel: Krone, inexpens- 
ive, no private baths; 50 beds. 


BURGENSTOCK. Hotels: 160-bed 
Grand and 140-bed Palace, both 
luxurious; Park, 130 beds, first class 
superior; Honegg, 70 beds, inex- 
pensive, highest level; Mattgrat, 
also inexpensive, located partway 
up the cliff. 

ENGELBERG. Hotels: The Bellevue- 
Terminus, first class reasonable, is 


‘gardens, 


the most elegant; the Edelweiss, the 
Engel, the Hess, Schweizerhof, and 
Touring, comfortable, moderate. 

Inexpensive, but offering some 
rooms with private baths are the 
Central and the Alpina. Inexpens- | 
ive, no private baths: Alpenklub, 
Eden, Engelberg, Marguerite, Traut- — 
heim, and Waldegg. 

FLUELEN. Hotels: Urnerhof, 65 beds, — 
closed Nov. through March. Weis- 
ses Kreuz, 60 beds, closed Nov. 
through March, and Hirschen, 25 
beds, latter two face station and © 
landing dock; all inexpensive. 


FURIGEN. Hotels: Fitirigen and 
Bellevue, both moderate, open — 
Apr.-Oct, 


GERSAU. Hotels: Miiller, on Jake, 
closed Nov. through April; Belle- 
vue, on lake, both inexpensive, 


HERGISWIL. Hotels: Pilatus and 
Belvédére, both moderate, 


PILATUS. Pilatus-Kulm, 70 beds, 
moderate, closed Nov.-April. 


RIGI At summit: Rigi-Kulm, 
moderate; 650 feet lower: Berghus, 
moderate; at Rigi-Kaltbad: Belle- 
vue, also moderate; Alpina, inex- © 
pensive (both open all year). 4 

SCHWYZ. Wysses Rossli, recently — 
renovated, inexpensive, bar; Drei 
K6nige, inexpensive, small, atmos- 
pheric, good garden restaurant. 4 

SEELISBERG. Hotels: Kulm & Son- — 
nenberg and Bellevue, both mod- — 


a a il aa 


erate, open May-Oct. 4 
STANS. Hotel: Engel, inexpensive. 


Restaurants: Krone; Café-Tearoom 
Meister, garden, fine pastries. ‘ 
i 


STANSSTAD. Hotels: Strandhétel 
Winkelried, moderate, located on 
lake, tennis, sailing, orchestra, fine 
good food, closed Nov. 
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through March: Schiitzenhaus, in- 
expensive, on main highway, bar, 
dancing. Tearoom: Hermann. 


STOOS. Hotels: The inexpensive 
Kurhaus is only hotel with private 
baths; the Alpstubli, inexpensive, 
simple but comfortable. 


VITZNAU. Hotels: Park, first class 
superior, on lake, private beach and 
park, tennis, mini-golf, closed Oct. 
through March; Vitznauerhof and 
Terminus am See, both moderate 
and closed Nov. through Mar.; the 
100-bed Kreuz, also moderate, has 
no private baths; the Alpenrose, 
Rigi and Flora, all inexpensive and 
open all year. 

WEGGIS. Hotels: Alexander, just 


opposite the Lido, is new and mod- 
ern; Beau-Rivage & Lowen, on 
lakeshore; Park, with lakeshore 
garden; Albana, fine view and first 
class restaurant; Alpenblick and 
Post-Terminus am See, both com- 
fortable. All are moderate, all clos- 
ed Nov. through March. Inexpen- 
sive are the Central am See, open 
all year; Schweizerhof, Biihlegg, 
Eden, du Lac, National, Paradis, 
Rigi and Rossli. 

WEGGIS-HERTENSTEIN. Nicely sit- 
uated hotel, Hertenstein, moderate, 
large park on lake, closed Nov. 
through Feb. 

WEGGIS-LUTZELAU, between Weg- 
gis and Vitznau. Strandhotel, in- 
expensive, closed Nov. through Feb. 


Exploring Central Switzerland 


Everyone knows the story of William Tell, but not one in a 
thousand of the tourists who gaze respectfully up at his statue 
every year in Altdorf has the vaguest idea whether he ever 
really existed. They can hardly be blamed, since most of the 
Swiss, to whom he is a national hero, don’t know either. 

Historically speaking, the answer is yes and no. Some his- 
torians discount the Tell tale as mere legend, pointing out that 
there are no records to show the existence of either Tell or the 
tyrant Gessler. Others—and these are now in the majority— 
believe that it derives from the slaying, in 1291, not far from 
Altdorf, of a bailiff named Conrad von Tillenburg. The name, 
in the course of the telling and retelling, could have been dis- 
torted to “Tell.” 

In any case—and here the authorities are agreed—the histori- 
cal meaning of the story is true and accurate. A situation such 
as that described in the Story of William Tell, by Friedrich 
Schiller, existed in central Switzerland in the 13th century. A 
proud, independent people were being oppressed by foreign 
overlords—they even had to bow to the caps their foreign 
judges hung on poles to designate the places of trial—and the 
spirit of rebellion was rife. Some such incident as the assassi- 
nation of Conrad von Tillenburg led directly to the Oath of 
Eternal Alliance taken by the Swiss on August 1, 1291. 

Thus, regardless of the details, the legend of William Tell 
and the blow he struck for human liberty is a true one, and 
the tourists who go to Altdorf each year to pay tribute to his 
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memory are not making an empty gesture. They will find that 
the spirit of the hardy old archer lives on in the hearts of the 
people of this region. They’re soft-spoken and peaceful, friendly 
and tolerant of the views of others, but at the same time carry 
themselves with an upright, beholden-to-no-man dignity that 
allows for no mistake about the question of whom they belong 
to. “I am a free Swiss,” are words that have a solemn meaning 
in this land. 

The William Tell country is the area of central Switzerland 
surrounding the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, commonly 
known as the Lake of Lucerne, and it is certainly one of the 
most beautiful holiday regions Switzerland has to offer in the 
summertime. It is also beginning to gain a limited renown as 
a winter sports area, with the rise of such resorts as Engelberg 
and Andermatt, the latter in the wild, rugged St. Gotthard Pass 
region, but it in no way compares in this respect with the 
Grisons or even the Bernese Oberland. 

Lumbering white steamboats, picturesque old side-wheelers 
for the most part, ply the Lake of Lucerne and provide an ideal 
means of transport for exploring the region, provided you’re 
not in too much of a hurry. The lake itself is the fifth largest 
in Switzerland, with a surface of 44 square miles and a tre- 
mendously long and varied coastline, so that a voyage around 
it aboard one of the slowmoving old steamers is a considerable 
undertaking. In fact, if you’re going to explore all the little 
towns and resorts that are worth seeing, several days will be 
required. With this in mind, the steamer company issues four- 
day, seven-day, and 14-day unlimited trip tickets. 


Ascending Pilatus 


One of the most traveled tours out of Lucerne is by steamer 
to Alpnachstad, and thence by rack-and-pinion railway to the 
pinnacle of Mount Pilatus, the highest peak in the immediate 
vicinity. (You can also ascend Pilatus by cableway from Kriens, 
just west of Lucerne.) You pass Tribschen, where Richard Wag- 
ner lived, to starboard, then St. Niklausen and Kastanienbaum 
before rounding the Horw peninsula to enter the Hergiswil 
basin. The town of Hergiswil is a port of call, and hardy souls 
who scorn the railway use it as the starting point for hiking 
trips up Mount Pilatus. A little farther on is Stansstad, which 
is the port for the Engelberg valley railroad, and here the 
steamer passes through some narrow straits (492 feet), under 
a rather unique revolving railroad bridge (Brunig line) and 
into the Alpnachersee. On the steeply rising shore off to the left 
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are the remains of an ancient castle. Arriving at Alpnachstad, 
it is five-minute walk to the station of the Pilatus railway; the 
town itself is without interest. 

The electric rack-and-pinion railway leading up to the rocky, 
barren summit of Mount Pilatus is, according to its owners, the 
highest mountain railway in central Switzerland (a rather 
dubious distinction, since the Jungfrau railway, much higher, 
is only an hour’s train journey distant, in the Bernese Ober- 
land), and is also the steepest rack-and-pinion railway in the 
world (cable railways, scattered all over Switzerland, are of 
course much steeper). In any case, it’s a nice piece of engineer- 
ing, particularly if you take into consideration that it was built 
in 1889. It climbs 5,565 feet in 27 minutes, covering a distance 
of 2.9 miles. The line was electrified in 1937. 

Perched giddily on top of the mountain is the Pilatus-Kulm 
hotel, which has an excellent restaurant and a terrace with, on 
clear days, a really breathtaking view. Walking around the 
peak by means of various paths and tunnels cut out of the rock, 
it is possible to see vast distances in all directions. To the 
north you can see as far as the Black Forest in Germany, to the 
northeast to the Santis range and Lake Constance, due east to 
Austria, to the Grisons to the south, and westward to the Alps. 

Mount Pilatus has another distinction, in that this is where 
mountain climbing began—the “cradle” of the sport, so to 
speak, although the rugged, uncomfortable height of Mount 
Pilatus is hard to describe as a “cradle” of anything. Mountain- 
eers reputedly scaled it back in 1387, and they’re still doing it, 
even though the electric railway makes the effort seem a bit 
fruitless. The origin of the name “Pilatus” gives rise to a cer- 
tain amount of controversy in Lucerne. The romantically in- 
clined swear by a legend which has it that the mountain was 
named after Pontius Pilate, whose restless, tormented spirit 
supposedly haunts the place, moaning with the wind on stormy 
nights. But more practical historians say that up until the 17th 
century the name was Frakmont, meaning “cleft mountain,” 
and only since then has the name Pilatus come into use. The 
present name is, according to these sources, a derivation of 
pileatus or “hair covered,” and is due to the manner in which 
wisps of clouds often linger about the summit, giving the im- 
pression of wind-blown hair. It is this derivation that is now 
most generally accepted. 

- Returning to Lucerne after the day-long trip up to the top of 
Mount Pilatus, you should plan to go the following day to the 
top of Mount Rigi. What can you see from the top of Rigi that 
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you can’t from the top of old Hair-Covered? The two moun- 
tains have distinctly varied personalities; Pilatus is stern, for- 
bidding, grandiose, while Rigi is a friendly sort of a little 
mountain, homey, with a greensward on top. Distances seen 
from its summit are less vast, prettier. 


To the Top of Rigi 


There are two electric rack-and-pinion railways leading up 
to the top of the Rigi, one from the pretty little resort town of 
Vitznau, on the north shore of the Lake of Lucerne, and the 
other from Arth-Goldau, around on the other side of the moun- 
tain, at the southern tip of the Lake of Zug. They were built 
by competing companies back in the 1870’s, and it was quite a 
race to see which outfit would first get its line to the top and 
capture the lion’s share of the lucrative tourist business. The 
Vitznau line won the race, but the one from Arth-Goldau seems 
to get its portion of the trade, since its lower terminus is on the 
main St. Gotthard line and is therefore more quickly accessible. 
Vitznau can be reached only by steamer or automobile. 

Visitors who want to see everything there is may go up one 
way and down the other, and the ascending view from the 
steeply mounting railway line is equally impressive on either 
side. Or, if you’re the athletic type and want to try it on foot, 
start out from Kiussnacht, which is at the end of that northern 
flipper of the tadpole-shaped Lake of Lucerne. It will take a 
good three hours and you’ll be puffing when you get to the 
top, but nobody will give you any medals for your pains. It’s 
considered strictly child’s play in Switzerland. Mark Twain 
recounts in A Tramp Abroad how he labored up this path in 
the dark so as to be atop the Rigi for the much-touted sunrise, 
but when he got there he was so tired he fell asleep and didn’t 
wake up until sunset. Not realizing how time had flown, he 
thought for a moment the sun had changed direction. Even 
though he may only have seen the sunset, Twain describes the 
view in glowing terms. 

At the top of the Rigi there is another Kulm hotel with a 
nice terrace and good food, and on summer afternoons the hotel 
usually has a young Swiss girl or boy singer out on the terrace, 
yodeling and playing the accordion. Even if you don’t care for 
yodelers as a rule, they really sound fine as background music 
for the lovely view of the lake and distant Alps you get from 
that terrace. There are a host of trails winding down through 
the meadows and woods of the Rigi and its companion hills, 
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and in winter these trails become ski-runs that are popular 
with beginners if not exciting enough for advanced ski en- 
thusiasts. 

Having taken in the views from the top of Pilatus and the 
Rigi, you may have a slight case of vertigo and look with a 
jaundiced eye upon any more excursions to high places. If so, 
all right, stay down there with the ants. But you’re missing 
half the fun. We haven’t done the Biirgenstock yet, and it’s 
well worth while. It’s reached by lake steamer from Lucerne; 
and you'll see it from the water as a sheer wall of rock with 
elevator shafts climbing up its face. 

The drive from Stansstad on a steep, narrow road is much 
less pleasant, at least after the first third of the way, when you 
reach hillside Firigen, another resort with a fine view over 
the lake. 


The Birgenstock and Stans 


The Burgenstock, which is actually a mountain ridge jutting 
into the Lake of Lucerne, isn’t particularly high, but it towers 
so steeply over the water that from the top the view of the 
lake and surrounding area is a strikingly beautiful one. On 
the other side, the mountain slopes off gently to the green 
meadows and woods of the Buochs plain. It’s a 30-minute ride 
over there on the steamer, and of course there’s an electric 
funicular to take you up to an altitude of 2,890 feet. From 
there you can take the Hammetschwand electric lift up to the 
summit, 840 feet higher. The view takes in the entire seven- 
armed Lake of Lucerne, the Midlands, part of the Jura, the 
sub-Alps and the high peaks of the Bernese Alps, the Unter- 
walden Alps, and the Uri Alps. 

Atop the Biirgenstock—and this will not surprise you—hotel 
accommodations are to be obtained. The Swiss seem to have 
perched a hotel on top of every peak or pimple in the land. 
But here there are four, with a nine-hole golf course thrown 
in. And even if you’re not staying, it’s worth while to take a 
peek inside at some of the most luxurious appointments to be 
found, even in the country that invented hotel-keeping. The 
owners of the Biirgenstock hotels have combed the world for 
artistic treasures with which to furnish their mountain palaces, 
and a stroll through the various salons and reception halls is 
much like visiting a fine museum, except that the hospitality 
is better, 

You shouldn’t leave the William Tell country without taking 
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a trip to Stans and Engelberg. Stans is rich in historical 
memories and Engelberg is one of the country’s outstanding 
resorts, both in winter and summer. And besides (ho-hum) 
there are two more mountains to climb—by funicular. They 
are the Stanserhorn and the Titlis. A new attraction is glacier 
flights by helicopter to Mount Titlis. 

Take the lake steamer again to Stansstad, which you will 
remember was one of the stops en route to Mount Pilatus, and 
from there the Engelberg railway to Stans. It is the capital 
of the half-canton of Nidwalden and is a rather nice little 
summer resort with an early baroque church built in 1647. 

The names of three great Swiss heroes are associated with 
the town of Stans. One is Arnold von Winkelried, who 
secured the victory of the Confederates over Leopold II at the 
battle of Sempach in 1386. The Austrians were armed with 
long spears and they formed a sort of Roman square so that 
the Swiss, wielding axes and halberds, couldn’t get in close 
enough to do any damage. Shouting, “Forward, Confederates, 
I will open a path!” von Winkelried threw himself on the 
spears, clasping as many of them as he could to his own breast 
and effectively giving his compatriots an opening into the 
square. Ancient pictorial representations of this original 
Kamikaze action make him look like a human pincushion. 

The next great man to come out of Stans was a hermit, 
named Nikolaus von der Flue, and it was just a century after 
Arnold von Winkelried had laid down his life for liberty that 
Nikolaus also saved the Confederation, though with wise coun- 
sel rather than soldierly sacrifice. When the Confederates fell 
to quarreling over the spoils of the Burgundian wars, he 
mediated their disputes at the Diet of Stans in 1486. He was 
canonized in 1947, 

The third name to conjure with in Stans is that of Heinrich 
Pestalozzi, the father of modern education. Although he did 
not live there, it was in Stans, after the town had been 
ransacked by the French in 1798, that this great humanist 
gathered to himself the homeless children upon whom he 
practised the educational theories that ultimately made Swit- 
zerland the world’s schoolroom. 

From Stans, an electric funicular takes you up to the top of 
the Stanserhorn, altitude 6,100 feet, with a view and, of course, 
a hotel. The panorama is particularly impressive at sunrise 
or sunset. 

It is a little over an hour’s ride by the rack-and-pinion, 
Engelberg railway to Engelberg itself, but a beautiful ride, at 
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first through peaceful orchards and meadows, and then the 
wild canyon of the Aa river to Wolfenschiessen and finally, 
the valley widening out, to Engelberg. 

Besides being a major resort, Engelberg is also the site of a 
Benedictine abbey founded in 1120. In the church is the largest 
organ in Switzerland and some magnificent church treasures, 
while the library contains rare manuscripts dating back to the 
3rd century. 

Here mountain climbing by trolley takes on some of the 
aspects of adventure, since in order to scale the Titlis you go 
first by funicular, then overhead cable car and finally by chair 
lift up to the Joch Pass at 7,300 feet. There’s usually snow the 
year around up there, and for once the hotel isn’t at the top, 
but at Triibsee, terminus of the overhead cable line. If it’s the 
first time you’ve ever been in one of those little cars swinging 
out over space, you’ll get quite a little thrill out of the experi- 
ence. The trip is not recommended, of course, for people with 
weak hearts, but otherwise you’re as safe as in bed. The Swiss 
are a cautious race, and they take extraordinary precautions 
about such things. For instance, on the funiculars, there are 
periodic inspections during which huge weights are put in the 
cars, hauled halfway up the incline, and then the cable is cut 
loose to see if the automatic brakes will hold. They have to 
be able to stop the car within ten feet. 

Having climbed, comfortably and without effort, practically 
all the available peaks in the area, the visitor to the William 
Tell country can now either go to work on the ones that have 
no funiculars, afoot, or else come down and take a normal, 
ground-level view of things. This particular region is attrac- 
tive from lower altitudes, too, and of course you must go to 
Altdorf and see where William Tell performed. 


To Schwyz and Altdorf 


There are two routes to Altdorf; one is by steamer all the 
way to the extreme end of the lake at Fltielen and thence via 
road or a little trolley to Altdorf, the other via the St. Gott- 
hard railroad line direct from Lucerne to Altdorf. It depends 
on how much time you have. The railroad takes an hour, the 
boat about three. There are several rather special things to be 
seen by either route. 

The railroad line passes through the town of Schwyz, which 
is the capital of the canton of the same name and should 
certainly be explored by anyone interested in the history of 
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Switzerland. It has a population of about 10,000 and something 
of a reputation of a summer resort. 

Schwyz is one of the oldest towns in Switzerland, and in fact 
the country is named after it. The name Schweiz, German for 
“Switzerland,” was recorded here in 1352, for the first time, 
as the designation of the mountain confederacy. Archeologists 
say there was a settlement on the site of Schwyz during the 
Bronze Age (1800 to 800 B.C.), and the place was also known 
to the Romans. Local records date back to the 10th century. 
During the 13th century, along with most of the rest of central 
Switzerland, it was under the domination of the house of 
Habsburg, and in 1291 its people joined with the folk of Uri 
and Unterwalden in the Oath of Eternal Alliance. This docu- 
ment, preserved in the new (1935) archives building in Schwyz, 
is the Swiss Declaration of Independence. As translated, 
eloquently but not too accurately, it reads: ; 


In the name of God, Amen. We, the people of Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden, considering the evil times 
that are upon us, and the better to protect and defend 
ourselves, swear upon oath to aid and succor one an- 
other mutually with our deeds and counsel, with our 
strong right arms and earthly goods, with all our might 
and soul, against each and all who do us hurt and wrong. 

With one voice do we swear and promise not to 
tolerate in our valleys the dominion of foreign over- 
lords. 

None of us shall do harm unto a comrade, whether 
to his body or to his possessions. He amongst us who 
shall be judged blameworthy shall repair his wrong- 
doing. Should discord arise between Confederates, 
then shall our elders forgather and act as mediators. 

This, our covenant, is drawn up for the good of all 
and shall with God’s help endure forever. 

Delivered in the year of Our Lord 1291 in the begin- 
ning of the month of August. 


The principal inaccuracy in this translation is contained in 
the second paragraph, where the Confederates swore not to 
tolerate the dominion of foreign “overlords.” Actually, they 
swore no longer to tolerate foreign “judges,” a quite different 
matter. The Swiss did not intend to overthrow the authority 
of the Habsburgs, but merely to force the Emperor to keep a 
promise not to send any more foreign judges among them,) 
particularly judges whom they did not consider their “peers” 
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in the complex social structure of the times. Nevertheless, the 
effect was the same, since in order to keep their pledge they 
had to throw out the Habsburgs entirely during the course of 
the century that followed. 

All of the history of this revolutionary epoch in Switzerland 
is contained in records and depicted in paintings by eminent 
Swiss artists in the archives building in Schwyz. There are 
also a large number of fine old patrician homes in the town, 
dating from the 17th and 18th centuries, and several notable 
baroque churches. The Italienisches Redinghaus, with its mag- 
nificent interior, has been called the “jewel of all manorhouses 
in central Switzerland.” 

From Schwyz there is a branch railroad line leading back to 
Brunnen, on the shores of the Lake of Lucerne, whence the 
journey to Altdorf may be continued by steamer. Also motor 
coaches operated by the Swiss postal department go from 
Schwyz to the Muota Valley. It has some good ski resorts; 
remains of the Suvorov bridge, over which the French, under 
Massena, and the Russians, under Suvorov, fought a major 
battle in 1799; and the Holloch caves, with more than two miles 
of underground corridors, halls, and lakes. 


Lucerne to Altdorf by Lake Steamer 


Going by steamer to Altdorf from Lucerne, the boat zigzags 
back and forth across the lake to make calls at a dozen little 
towns and resorts along the way. The first is Weggis, with its 
300-year-old All Hallows Chapel, then Vitznau, the lower 
terminus of the Rigi railroad. Weggis, well sheltered against 
cold northern winds but open to the warm Fohn from the south, 
has become popular for its mild, almost subtropic climate. After 
Vitznau, the promontories of the Biirgenstock and Vitznaustock 
jut out into the lake to form a sort of giant gateway through 
which the steamer enters the Gersau basin. 

The next stop is Buochs, on the southern shore at the foot 
of the Buochserhorn, and then Beckenried, at the foot of the 
Schwalmis, where there is a famous chapel called Maria im 
Riedli. Then across the lake again to the town of Gersau, 
which from 1332 to 1817 was an independent republic, the 
smallest one in the world. Next is Brunnen, known as the 
port of Schwyz. It is the start of the Axen road, leading along 
the lakeshore to Fliielen. Much of this beautiful highway is 
carved out of solid rock, and from both an engineering as well 
as scenic standpoint it is one of the most extraordinary roads 
in Switzerland. 
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After Brunnen, the steamer enters the last basin of the Lake 
of Lucerne, the Urnersee, and on its way to Flielen, at the 
end of the lake, it passes the Schillerstein, the Rutli meadow, 
and Tellsplatte, three points of interest to those who revere 
the William Tell saga and the Oath of Eternal Alliance. 

The Schillerstein, a natural rock obelisk 85 feet high sticking 
up out of the lake, has been dedicated to Friedrich Schiller, 
author of the Tell drama based on the famous legend. The 
Riitli meadow is where, on the night of November 7, 1307, the 
Confederates met to renew the 1291 Oath of Eternal Alliance. 
Every year, on August 1, their Independence Day, Swiss 
patriots gather on the meadow to swear allegiance snlemnly 
to the principles of the alliance, and at night the skies are set 
aglow with the lights of hundreds of bonfires burning on the 
mountain tops. Tellsplatte, at the foot of Axen mountain, is 
the rocky ledge onto which the rebellious archer leaped to 
escape from the boat in which the bailiff was taking him to 
prison, pushing the boat out into the stormy waves as he did 
so. On a jutting cliff nearby is the Tell chapel, originally built 
in 1388 and restored in 1881. In the chapel are four frescos 
by Ernst Stiickelberg, showing the taking of the oath on the 
Rutli, Tell slicing the apple on his son’s head, Tell’s escape, 
and Gessler’s death. 

Finally, arriving in the town of Altdorf, the visitor finds 
himself in the square where, according to tradition, William 
Tell performed his renowned feat of shooting the apple from 
his son’s head while reserving a second shaft for the heart of 
the tyrant if the first should miss its mark. In the special William 
Tell Theater the Schiller drama is enacted each summer. 


one 


CHUR AND THE GRISONS 
Playground Of The World 


by 
FREDERIC ROCKWELL 


(Long an ardent partisan of travel, Frederic Rockwell is 
most at home in the mountains, which is another way of saying 
that Switzerland is his favorite vacationland. In this and the 
subsequent two chapters he seeks to convey something of the 
excitement and sense of discovery that are part of the Swiss 
Alpine scene.) 


The canton of the Grisons is frequently spoken of as “Swit- 
zerland in miniature” and, along with the Bernese Oberland, 
it is the most familiar to winter sports lovers of all nations. 
Here are concentrated most of the smart ski resorts, such as 
St. Moritz, Davos, Arosa, Flims, and Klosters, which bring 
adherents of this sport flocking to Switzerland from all points 
of the globe. A land of contrasts, it has a rich cultural tradition 
and a vivid history as well as scenic wonders that leave the 
visitor groping for superlatives. It has some of the highest and 
most rugged mountain chains in Europe, a host of silvery 
Alpine lakes, trout-filled rivers flowing in all directions, and 
no less than 150 valleys sheltering a race of hardy peasant folk 
who are as independent and proud as they are hospitable. 

Covering 2,703 square miles, the canton of the Grisons is the 
largest in Switzerland and takes in more than one-sixth of the 
country. In early days, the people of the Grisons were known 
as the “gray confederates,” from which comes the name of the 
canton in Swiss-German—Graubunden. A little more than half 
the population of 145,000 speak Schwitzerdiitsch, a third use 
Romansch, and the remainder an Italian dialect. The history 
of the Grisons goes back to 600 B.C., when an Etruscan prince 
named Rhaetus invaded the area and named it Rhaetia. It 
became a Roman province, Rhaetia Prima, in 15 B.C., and 
graves of Rhaetians who fought in the Roman armies have 
been found as far away as Libya. During the Thirty Years’ 
War the Grisons were invaded at various times by the armies 
of Austria, Spain, and France, all of whom sought to control 
the strategic passes leading to Italy. From the 15th century 
“on, the people of the Grisons allied themselves with the Swiss, 
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but it was not until 1803 that they officially entered the Swiss 
confederation and became the 18th Swiss canton. The principal 
industries of the Grisons are cattle, wood, and tourism, with 
the last providing probably the steadiest source of income. 
Although the Grisons owe their fame to such sparkling winter 
playgrounds as St. Moritz, Arosa, and Davos, whose luxury 
hotels attract the élite of four continents, the region offers 
many attractions to tourists on modest budgets, too. 


Practical Information for the Grisons 


September and December to March, but in each resort there is at 

least one comfortable hotel open the year round. March and April 

are generally too messy with slush and melting snow to be 
ww 4 pleasant in the towns. May and June are lovely months for wild 
= = flowers, and October and November, while often rainy, generally 
“IIS allow a few crisp, cold weeks to enjoy the brilliant color of the 
foliage. Nights in the Grisons are cool enough for a topcoat even in mid- 
summer, especially above 2,000 feet. 


WHAT TO SEE? The smart resorts of the Grisons—St. Moritz, Arosa, 

Klosters, Davos—are at their sparkling best in high season and in 

themselves something to experience: mink coats over ski dresses, 

the international rich at play. But the solid sights of this region 

have nothing to do with worldly wealth. The Swiss National 
y Park is a nature lover’s delight: abounding in wildlife, every- 
thing left in its natural state. The lovely Engadine Valley with its chain 
of quiet blue lakes reflecting towering snowcapped peaks; the picturesque 
primitive mountain villages, peopled by unspoiled peasants, still speaking 
their Latinate language, Romansch. 


Het HOW TO GET ABOUT? Special holiday tickets issued by the 


: WHEN TO COME? ‘The resort season for the Grisons is June to 


Swiss federal railways are valid on the privately owned rail-_ 


vind way networks of the Grisons and the post office bus lines, 

as well. Highways in the Grisons are excellent and kept open. 

the year round. Here your own car will be appreciated per- 

ny haps as much as anywhere else in Switzerland. Drive (or go 

by postal bus) through the Julier and Maloja passes—Chur, 

Lenzerheide, St. Moritz, Maloja, and on down through the Italian Lake 

district to Lugano—scenically this is one of the most rewarding trips you 

can take in Europe. A helicopter service between Davos and Gstaad 
provides fabulous aerial viewing. 


SPORTS. Winter and summer, the Grisons resorts are planned for sports- 
men: golf, tennis, swimming, riding in summer. Skiing, sledding, skating, | 
curling in the winter. Ice-hockey and horseracing (on snow) are the out- 
standing spectator sports. 


Hotels and Restaurants in the Grisons 


AROSA. The five luxury hotels the local bus line), the Kulm is the 
here are the Kulm, Excelsior, Hof most elegant and is well situated | 
Maran, Tschuggen and Priatschli. for the Carmenna lift and the ice) 
Somewhat isolated as it is at the rinks. ] 
end of the town (at the terminus of Listing the first class reason- 
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able hotels alphabetically: Alexan- 
dra, Alpes, Bellevue, Eden, Hohen- 
fels, Post, Raetia, Rothorn, Seehof, 
Valsana. 

Moderate hotels, also listed al- 
phabetically: Bellavista, Belvédére, 
Briiggli, Carmenna, Isla, Juventas, 
Merkur, Suvretta. 

Moderate, but slightly cheaper: 
Central, Hubelsee, Touring. 

Inexpensive (no rooms with bath): 
Alpina, Bahnhof, Berghus, Edel- 
weiss, Gentiana, Schweizerhof and 
Viktoria. 

There is first-rate entertainment 
at the four luxury hotels. The live- 
liest place in Arosa is likely to be 
the bar of the Post Hotel. 


BAD RAGAZ. The 130-bed Quellen- 
hof, luxurious, is the leader with 
its location in park, thermal indoor 
swimming pool, open Apr.-October. 
Larger but less elaborate, the first 
class superior Grand Hétel Hof 
Ragaz is next door to the Quellen- 
hof, open May-October. The 120- 
bed Lattman is moderate, located 
in the center of town, stays open 
all year. Others are the Tamina, 
St. Gallerhof and Flora. 

The Kurhaus Bad Pfifers, inex- 
pensive, no private baths, is at 
nearby Bad Pfafers, at the entrance 
to the wild Tamina Gorge. 


CELERINA. The 200-bed first class 
superior Cresta Palace and the 75- 
bed moderate Kulm are best, closed 
Oct., Nov., May. The 30-bed Post- 
haus, moderate, closes Nov., mid- 
April to mid-May. Open all year 
and cheaper are Misani, Murail, 
Secchi, and Bernina, none of which 
have private baths. 


CHUR. Hotels: Steinbock, City, 
both moderate; Drei Kénige and 
Stern, also moderate, but cheaper; 
Rebleuten, inexpensive. 

Restaurants: Bahnhof-Buffet, 
good, reasonable. Calanda, operated 
by the Stern hotel, dancing, bar. 

In Chur you can sample local 
specialties—Biindnerfleisch or Bin- 
denfleisch, thinly sliced sun-cured 
meat, excellent with salads; Gitzi, 
roast kid; light red wines; and the 
famous local pastries—Birnbrot. 


with a dried pear filling, Pitta, 
Churer Kuchen and Engadiner Nus- 
storte, walnut and honey tart. 


DAVOS. Hotels are headed by the 
luxurious Grand Hétel Belvédére, 
closed May through Nov., and the 
first class superior Derby, same 
schedule; Schweizerhof and Europe, 
both closed Oct., Nov., May, Vic- 
toria, Central and National are 
first class superior and comfortable; 
Morosani’s Post und Sporthotel is 
first class reasonable. 

In Davos-Dorf: Fliiela Sporthotel, 
closed Oct., Nov., May, and Meier- 
hof, both first class superior; mod- 
erate: Sans-Souci, Bristol (closed 
Oct., Nov., May), are moderate, 

In the mountains above Davos, 
reached by funicular, is the Berg- 
hotel Schatzalp, first class superior. 
Closed Oct. and Nov. 

Restaurants in Davos include the 
Davoserhof, which will give you 
Indian dishes if you order them in 
advance. 

Davos has some pastry and coffee 
shops which serve as gay gathering 
places during winter, such as 
Schneider’s or the Faéh. The latter 
has a pleasant garden in summer. 


FLIMS. The big hotel here is 
the luxurious 360-bed Park-Hotel 
Waldhaus, closed Oct., Nov., April, 
May. Other leading establishments 
are the first-class reasonable Adula 
and Segnes, the moderate Schwei- 
zerhof, Walther-Des Alpes. Inex- 
pensive: Bellavista, Waldeck, Cres- 
ta, 


KLOSTERS. Hotels: The sportiest of 
Switzerland’s winter sports hotels 
is the picturesque first class reason- 
able Chesa Grischuna, one of the 
purest examples of Grisons architec- 
ture. The ‘‘Chesa”’ is small (45 beds), 
open the year round. 

Much larger are the 200-bed Sil- 
vretta and the 170-bed Grand Hétel 
Vereina, both first class superior, 
closed Oct., Nov., May. Slightly 
cheaper are the 80-bed Parsenn and 
the 65-bed Belvédére, which also 
close in Oct., Nov., and May. 

The 50-bed Alpina, moderate, is 
open all year. Inexpensive: Sport-- 
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hof, Biindnerhof, and Albeina, 
none of which has private baths; 
the last two are open all year. 


LENZERHEIDE. The 180-bed Grand 
Hétel Kurhaus and the 180-bed 
Grand Hétel Schweizerhof, both 
first class superior, are best. Both 
are closed Oct., Nov. May,. The 
Posthotel, moderate is open all year. 

At Valbella, 100 feet above Len- 
zerheide proper, the 100-bed Post- 
Hotel Valbella, moderate, is open 
all year. So is the 40-bed inex- 
pensive Kulm, no private baths. 


MALOJA. At summit of pass, Kulm, 
40 beds, moderate. 


PONTRESINA. The 180-bed Schloss- 
hotel, luxurious, reopened in 1957 
after complete redecoration. Next 
is the 150-bed Saratz, luxurious, o- 
pen from June-Sept. Biggest is 
the 250-bed Kronenhof-Bellavista, 
first class superior, closed Oct., 
Nov., May. The 120-bed Walther- 
Palace, first class superior, is the 
last of the big four. 

Five hotels with 100 or more beds, 
first class reasonable to moderate: 
Sporthé6tel Pontresina, Parkhétel, 
Klainguti’s Languard, Schweizer- 


hof, Engadinerhof, all of which 
close for a month or two in fall and 
spring. 


The Albris, Bernina, Steinbock, 
and Weisses Kreuz range from 30 to 
60 beds, moderate, to inexpensive. 


SAMEDAN. Largest is the 200-bed 
Bernina, moderate price. The 60-bed 
Golf-H6tel des Alpes and the 40-bed 
Sporthétel are somewhat cheaper, 
the former being open all year. 
Inexpensive hotels are: Bahnhof- 
Terminus, Chalet Rtiesch, and Post, 
none of which have private baths. 


ST. MORITZ. Hotels: Some of the 
best and largest hotels in Switzer- 
land make this perhaps the top 
resort center in the country. 

The Palace, 300 beds, has all the de 
luxe facilities imaginable for sports, 
dining, drinking, and dancing. 

The Kulm, same size, has similar 
facilities. The former is more 


sophisticated, the latter more se- > 


date, either is tops. 


Largest is the 325-bed Suvretta- 
House, a colossus with extensive 
views a short bus ride (free) from 
the town center. Complete sports 
facilities from skiing to golf, plus 
nursery for children. 

The 200-bed Carlton has topnotch 
service and a superb setting. 


All four of these hotels are most 
definitely super de luxe. All are 
closed Oct., Nov., April, May. 

The first new hotel to be con- 
structed in St, Moritz since 1913 is 
the Crystal, 200 beds, all rooms with 
bath. Open all year. 

Larger establishments in the next 
price range include the first class 
superior Chantarella, 160 beds; the 
90-bed Caspar Badrutt; and the 
100-bed Schweizerhof. All three of 
these hotels are open from June- 
Sept. and Dec.-March. 

First class reasonable hotels are: 
the 100-bed Albana, 100-bed Belvé- 
dére, 100 bed La Margna, 5-bed 
Monopol, 100-bed Neues Posthétel, 
the 80-bed Steffani, the 75-bed 
Calonder, and the 50-bed Rosatsch- 
Excelsior. Only the Albana, Neues 
Posthétel, and Steffani are open all 
year round. 

Two very good “garni” hotels are 
the Eden, closed Oct., Nov., May, 
and the small but modern Hauser, 
with tearoom and terrace, closed 
November, § 

Best of the moderate hotels are 
the Bellevue au Lac, Waldhaus, 
and Bernasconi. 

At St. Moritz-Bad, the leaders are 
the Kurhaus Grand Hétel des Bains 
and the du Lac, both with 200 beds, 
both first class superior, both open 
June-Sept., and Dec.-March. The 
180-room Victoria garni, first class 
reasonable, opens similarly, where- 
as the inexpensive 42-bed Bernina 
stays open all year. 

Restaurants: These include the 
famous Chesa Veglia, where there 
is apt to be entertainment during 
the evening; the Taverna; the Cas- 
cade; the Corviglia Club, popularly 
known as the Millionaires’ Club, on 
the top of the mountain (take the 
funicular); the Suvretta Haus Sup- 
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per Club for late meals; and Hansel- 
mann’s for tea. j 

One of the more _ spectacular 
places is the Rétisserie des Cheva- 
liers in the Hotel Kulm, where 
chickens, steaks, and occasionally 
whole suckling pigs are roasted 
over an open fire. 

The Grotto Steffani, in the hotel 
of the same name, is atmospheric; 
your table may be a wine cask. 

SCUOL-TARASP-VULPERA. The lux- 
urious Waldhaus, at Vulpera is 
unique for its gardens, on which 
proprietor Pindsch annually spends 
thousand of francs to keep daisies, 
ealceolarias, lilies of the valley, 
dahlias, gladioli, lobelias, pink be- 
gonias growing at 5,900 feet altitude. 


Kurhaus, also luxurious, with min- 
eral water for baths piped into the 
hotel. Open May-Sept. 

At Scuol are several substantial 
first class superior hotels: the 130- 
bed Engadinerhof is open May- 
Sept. The 160-bed Belvédére Post, 
same category, is closed Nov. 


SILS-MARIA-BASELGIA. Best is the 
220-bed luxurious Waldhaus, with 
all sports, open from June-Sept. and 
Dec.-March. The first class reason- 
able 110-bed Margna has same sche- 
dule. Three June-Sept. only hotels, 
first class reasonable, are the 130- 
bed Edelweiss, the 110-bed Schwei- 
zerhof and the 100-bed Alpenrose. 
The 50-bed Maria, moderate, is open 


all year. 


SILVAPLANA. The Sonne, 
pensive, open all year. 


Tremendous restaurant, fine cui- 
sine. Open May-Sept. 
Tarasp has the Grand-H6tel und 


inex- 


Exploring the Grisons 


The Grisons are threaded with excellent highways, plied by 
the ever-present red and yellow buses of the Swiss postal- 
coach system, and they are also served by a network of rail- 
roads, including the Rhaetian narrow-gauge line. It is com- 
pletely electrified and is the principal artery of the country, 
with some 150 miles of track and 376 bridges and viaducts, 
many of them spectacular engineering achievements. The tour 
of the Grisons to be outlined here can be taken either by 
automobile, or by a combination of railroad and autobus. It 
takes the traveler from Chur, the capital city of the Grisons, 
north to Landquart, then east to Klosters and down to Davos, 
all via the Rhaetian railroad. From Davos it leads over the 
Fluiela Pass by bus to Susch, and from there northeast, either 
by bus or train, to Scuol and on to the castle of Tarasp by bus. 
Returning to Scuol, we head southwest to St. Moritz, and after 
a side trip to Muottas Murag]l, across the Julier Pass by bus to 
Tiefencastel, and then circle around via the Rhaetian line to 
Thusis, Reichenau, and back to Chur. 

This tour requires at least 12 hours of actual travel time, 
and should be undertaken only if the traveler can devote at 
least two full days to it. However, by eliminating the trip 
from Susch to Scuol and Tarasp, and by returning directly to 
Chur from St. Moritz via the Albula Pass, the tour could be 
shortened to a relatively easy one-day jaunt. 
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The capital and the principal city of the canton of the 
Grisons, as well as the doorway to the scenic wonders of this 
mountain area, is the town of Chur. It is known as Chur in 
German, Coire in French, Coira in Italian, and Cuera or Cuoira 
in Romansch. Most of its inhabitants speak German, but 
they at least know where they live in any of the other three. 
Romansch, spoken only in the Grisons, is the fourth official 
language of Switzerland. Spoken, it sounds like Portuguese 
with a little German mixed in. Chur is a town of 25,000 
population, medieval in aspect, and beautifully situated at the 
entrance of the Schanfigg valley. The Plessur river runs 
through the town and joins the Rhine a mile and a half further 
downstream. It is encircled by a corona of wooded mountains. 


Chur 


Bronze Age relics found in Chur indicate that it was the site 
of some kind of human settlement in the Celtic epoch. In the 
year 15 B.C. the Romans established a military outpost there, 
which they named Curia Rhaetorum, for the protection of the 
Alpine routes leading to Lake Constance. This camp was 
situated on the rocky terrace in the portion of the town south 
of the river. From the 9th century, Chur was ruled by the 
Catholic bishops who made it their residence until 1418, when 
the inhabitants took the bishop’s castle by assault and forced 
the incumbent to cede them certain rights. In 1464 they 
liberated themselves completely from temporal domination by 
the bishop and Chur became a free city, subject only to the 
emperor. The town grew and prospered as the focal point of 
an awakening desire of the Rhaetian people for freedom in the 
shaping of their own destiny. Chur was always the center of 
the lively struggle for self-assertion in the Grisons and for the 
possession of the mountain thoroughfares that played such an 
important role in European politics through the centuries. 

A walk through the ancient streets of Chur, paved with 
worn cobblestones, is like strolling back through the pages of 
history to the Middle Ages. The principal points of interest 
are the cathedral of St. Lucius, the thousand-year-old bishop’s} 
palace, and the two Roman towers of Marsol and Spinol that| 
are perhaps twice as old. The interior of the cathedral is par- 
ticularly interesting, with a carved high altar by Jakob Russ,}| 
which dates from toward the end of the Middle Ages, and an 
almost unique collection of sacred vessels in the sacristy. 

From Chur, the route follows the fertile Rhine valley down- 
stream through vineyards, wheat fields, and orchards, through) 
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Zizers to Landquart. A scant 5 miles farther is the thermal 
resort of Bad Ragaz, whose curative 99°F waters are piped from 
the wild and romantic Tamina Gorge at nearby Bad Pfafers 
where they pour forth at the rate of two million gallons per day. 
An aerial cableway rises 3,500 feet to Pardiel, from which a 
skilift climbs another 2,000 feet to a plateau below the Piz Sol. 
Season: April to October. 

At Landquart, however, we leave the Rhine and branch off 
upstream along the Landquart River. Steep cliffs rise on both 
sides as we ascend to Saas. This is followed by Serneus-Mezza- 
selva, then Klosters-Dorf and Klosters. 


Klosters 

Klosters is a cluster of hamlets situated on the right bank 
of the Landquart River, in a valley enclosed by lofty moun- 
tains. With some 3,000 inhabitants, it is a typical Grisons 
village rapidly becoming known as a ski resort in winter. It 
shares with its neighbor, Davos, access to the long Parsenn 
slopes that are said to provide the best ski-runs in the world. 
Tobogganing is believed to have originated here. It also has a 
gigantic swimming pool and a golf course. 

Named for the cloisters of a now-extinct monastery, Klosters 
also has a pretty church with a clock tower. It is decorated 
with the coat of arms of the Grisons, showing a wild man 
pulling a fir tree out of the ground on one side, and a com- 
placent apple tree on the other. 

Klosters attracts young people who take their winter sports 
seriously, perhaps because it is smaller and has a more intimate 
atmosphere than its sister resort, Davos. The excellence of its 
children’s ski school draws many families who rent chalets or 
flats for a month or more. The starting point for the best of 
the Klosters-Parsenn ski runs is the Weissfluhjoch, reached by 
aerial cableway from the town to the Gotschnagrat and then 
by ski lift. The run back to Klosters is over six miles long 
with a difference in altitude of almost five thousand feet. The 
variety of runs from the Weissfluhjoch and Gotschnagrat is 
almost unlimited, but best known are the ones that lead north 
to Kublis or south to Wolfgang. 

‘The railway to Davos crosses the Landquart by a lofty 
bridge, mounts through some stately pine forests, and passes 
through Wolfgang, a skiing center, before dropping down again 
to the Davosersee and the town of Davos itself. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle put in a good deal of time in Davos, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson finished Treasure Island there in 1881. 
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Probably the most famous name among Swiss winter resorts 
is still that of St. Moritz, to which we shall come presently, 
but Davos is pushing St. Moritz hard. Indeed, St: Moritz even 
has a second rival in Arosa. 


Davos 


Davos owes its fame to the rise of skiing as the sport a la 
mode among the smart young set in all Western countries. 
Fanatic skiers supposedly find in Davos the world’s most per- 
fect terrain for indulgence of their passion—the Parsenn run. 

Davos lies at one end of the Davos valley, running parallel 
to and northwest of the upper Engadine, and separated from 
it by the Albula chain of mountains. The tallest of these is the 
Schwarzhorn, 10,395 feet. On the opposite side of the valley is 
the Strela chain, dominated by the Weissfluh. The open, sun- 
bathed slopes of this range provide the magnificent skiing that 
attracts devotees of the sport from all over the world. The 
Parsennbahn funicular railway takes skiers from Davos up to 
Weissfluhjoch, situated at the top of the Parsenn run at an 
altitude of 8,700 feet. From there they can ski down over vast, 
open snowfields to the town, a drop of 3,600 feet. Or striking 
off to the northeast, they come to Davos’ twin resort of 
Klosters. Another funicular, combined with a skilift, goes to 
the Strela Pass. 

Davos is reached by the same Rhaetian railway that leads to 
St. Moritz, and the 50-mile rail tour from Chur along the Rhine 
to Landquart, over to Klosters and Davos and back to the point 
of origin via Filisur is a worthwhile experience. 

Long before the skiing craze brought Davos to international 
prominence, it had a considerable vogue as a health resort. Its 
ideal situation from the standpoint of altitude and climate 
attracted tuberculosis sufferers as early as 1865, and it has 
several of the finest sanatoria in Switzerland. A considerably 
larger town than St. Moritz, with 12,000 inhabitants, it has an 
even larger number of hotels and pene not counting the 
rest homes and health clinics. | 

In addition to its unparalleled ski runs, Davos also boast 
the largest iceskating rink in Europe, on which hockey matches 
and exhibitions of international caliber are staged throughou’ 
the winter. It is overlooked by a vast, well-appointed terrace 

There are two ski schools in Davos, either one eminentl 
capable of instilling in a newcomer to the sport sufficient skil 
to accomplish a fair-sized Schuss within a few days. The run 
are constantly patrolled by guards who will set him right sid)| 
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up if he happens to do a tailspin into a snowdrift. Also, the 
mountainsides are honeycombed with little inns and taverns, 
where toes can be thawed out and the courage fortified with a 
jigger of Kirsch. English-speaking visitors who mistrust such 
foreign concoctions will even find their favorite brand of 
whisky at most of them. 

In summer, Davos is pleasant, but no more so than dozens 
of other Swiss resorts, and it is considerably less picturesque 
than a great many of them. It offers sailing and swimming in 
the Lake of Davos, trout fishing either in the lake or the 
Landwasser River and its tributaries, mountain climbing under 
experienced guides, and golf on a nine-hole course. 

Davos-Dorf is dominated by the steeple of a pretty late- 
Gothic church, and the city hall, part of which dates from the 
17th century, has some interesting stained glass windows and 
coats of armor. There is a medical institute where much 
effective research has been carried out by Swiss scientists on 
behalf of tuberculosis sufferers, and on top of the Weissfluh 
another group of scientists have established an institute for 
the study of snow conditions and avalanches. The Lake of 
Davos serves as the reservoir for electric dynamos that provide 
current for the Grisons area. 

From Davos the route leads over the Fluela Pass to Susch, a 
distance of 18 miles, either by private automobile or postal 
coach. Since the highway goes up to an altitude of 7,835 feet, 
it is of course closed in winter, and at that time of the year the 
traveler following this tour would be obliged to go on to 
Filisur and cross over to the Engadine valley by way of the 
Albula Pass. This is kept open, at least to train traffic, the 
year around, but is not quite as spectacular a journey. 

The Fliela Pass highway winds steeply in tight curves up to 
a gap in the mountains between the Weisshorn, 10,130 feet, and 
the Schwarzhorn, 10,340 feet, perennial,snow-capped guardians 
of the crossing. The thick larch forests on either side of the 
road give way, first to pine trees, then to firs, and finally, 
above the timber line, to a rocky waste of boulders and jutting 
cliffs, which are usually snow-covered except in mid-summer. 
Even in August, the traveler is likely to find himself driving 
through a light snowstorm that muffles the everpresent sound 
of cowbells ringing on the nearby hillsides. There are two 
small, silvery lakes lying like jewels on either side of the road 
hear the top, known as the Schottensee and the Schwarzsee, 
and all along the way spectacular glimpses of the Davos valley 
below are caught through the trees. At the top of the pass is 
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the Fliela Hospiz, a picturesque wooden chalet with a wind- 
mill, offering refreshments and a night’s lodging at reasonable 
rates, though few tourists would care to spend much time in 
this barren, formidable spot. 

The descent takes the motorist through a narrow valley cross- 
ing the Susasca, in sight of the 10,565 foot Piz Vadret, to the 
foot of the great Grialetsch Glacier, a spectacular mass of ice 
and snow that serves as a reminder that this entire country 
was, eons ago, hidden under a vast sheet of ice. The road 
winds downward, crossing the torrential Fless River, and finally 
reaches Susch, on the Inn River. The Inn, which eventually 
flows into the Danube, gives its name to this beautiful valley, 
the Engadine, which means, “The narrow place of the Inn.” 


The Lower Engadine 


One need only enter an Engadiner house to be acutely con- 
scious of its atmosphere and the almost painful state of clean- 
liness that exists within. The simple but solid facades, with 
their homely projections, the wonderful lattices and balconies, 
always prove attractive to foreigners, and their owners spare 
nothing to make them more picturesque. The deep windows 
are rich with flowers—geraniums, begonias, and carnations— 
and flowering vines climb over the latticework. In the winter, 
tiny bags of suet for the birds hang beside the windows. 

The people of the Engadine are a proud lot. There is a tale 
about a queen, traveling incognito, who once tried to buy a 
copper kettle that took her fancy as she was visiting the home 
of an Engadiner peasant. The man didn’t want to sell, and an 
aide drew him aside to tell him that the lady was a ruling © 
queen, not accustomed to having her wishes denied. “Very 
well,” said the peasant, with an hauteur even the queen could 
not match, “I’ll give her the kettle. But it is not for sale.” 

Susch is a quaint little place where just such an incident 
might have occurred. The homes and other buildings here are 
all modern in construction if not in style, for the part of the 
village that lies on the left bank of the Inn was destroyed by 
fire in 1925, except for the Evangelical Church. Despite the 
latter’s Roman tower, most of it is comparatively new—1515. 
During a restoration in 1742, the late-Gothic style of its win- 
dows was changed, but in 1933, on the evidence of recently 
discovered fragments, they were restored to their original 
form. Susch is sheltered by the magnificent Piz d’Arpiglia, 
towering above it like a sentinel. 

From Susch, the route follows the River Inn northeast to 
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Scuol, a portion of the trip that can be made by auto, bus, or 
train. It passes through several rocky gorges, through which 
the Inn tumbles in turbulent fashion, and then emerges into 
flower-filled plains with a pleasant chain of attractive hamlets: 
Lavin, Guarda, Ardez, and Ftan. 

Guarda, a beautiful village, is under federal protection, to 
insure that the peasant dwellings, with their lovely ornamen- 
tation, called sgraffiti, shall remain unchanged. A narrow lane 
from Guarda leads through Bos-cha to Ardez, which can also 
be reached by the main highway or by train. 

In Ardez, dominated by the ruins of Steinsberg Castle, there 
are some fine Italian ironwork imported from Venice, and 
more of the sgraffiti wall paintings. Between Ardez and Ftan 
the route goes through the Tasna tunnel, 7,708 feet long, and 
over the Puzza viaduct, 174 feet high. Ftan has a colorful old 
clock tower with a copper steeple. 


Scuol, Vulpera and Tarasp 


-Seuol (Schuls), Vulpera, and Tarasp, three hamlets with a 
combined population of 1,400 persons, form one luxurious 
health and winter sports resort frequented more by Italian and 
French tourists and the Swiss themselves, than by the British 
and Americans, who have not yet “discovered” it. The “waters” 
drunk by health-seekers at the Kurhaus of Tarasp, which boasts 
one of the few geysers in Switzerland, are supposed to be 
highly beneficial to sufferers from liver trouble. Scuol has 
some fine old Engadiner houses, an old Rathaus, and a late- 
Gothic church built in 1516. 

From Scuol-Vulpera, an autobus goes up to the historic 
Tarasp Castle in half an hour, or the trip makes a nice hike 
of about an hour and a quarter. It is a real dream castle, pure 
white, perched on top of a sheer cliff some 500 feet above the 
valley. Notice the Austrian coats of arms, slit windows, 
painted shields, and double walls. The main tower and chapel 
date from the lith century, when it was the stronghold of the 
knights of Tarasp. Long a source of discord between the 
powerful bishop of Chur and the count of Tyrol, it became the 
seat of the Austrian governors until the last century, when 
the Grisons joined the Swiss confederation. Some years ago 
it was sold to a toothpaste manufacturer who spent three 
million Swiss francs restoring it and then gave it to the prince 
of Hesse. Nearby, at the little hamlet of Sparsels, there is a 
beautifully painted shrine not far from a lake whose waters 
seem almost green. 
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From Tarasp, our tour returns over the route by which it 
came to Susch, but instead of turning to go over the Fluela 
Pass again we continue on up the valley, along the banks of 
the River Inn, to St. Moritz. Four miles past Susch is the town 
of Zernez, the entrance to the Swiss National Park. Patterned 
after the national parks in the United States, it was created 
in 1911 by a federal decree stating that “an island of un- 
touched primitive natural existence is to develop here in the 
midst of the seething waves of civilization.” The phraseology 
seems a bit extreme in view of the tranquility of the sur- 
rounding area—the waves of civilization don’t seethe very hard 
in the lower Engadine valley. Within the limits of the 90- 
square-mile area there is absolute protection for plants and 
animals. No shot can be fired, no flower picked, no tree cut 
down. Even the cowbells are silenced here, since cattle can’t 
be pastured in the park. Herds of chamois climb over the 
rocks, roebuck feed under the larch trees, deer drink from the 
transparent, icy streams. The ibex, historic emblem of the 
Grisons, is also to be seen. 


The Swiss National Park 


The park lies between the mountain ranges of Bernina, 
Ortler, Otztaler, and Silvretta, and the cleft of the Ofen Pass 
divides it in two. The largest southwest group consists of the 
massive Piz Quattervals and the Piz d’Aint. The smaller, 
northern group includes Piz Lischanna, Piz Tavru, and Piz 
Pisoec. The highest peak is only 10,499 feet high, but these 
mountains are extremely rugged, and the valleys, filled with 
rocky debris, are among the wildest in the Alps. There are 
numerous hanging glaciers. | 

The park is the richest district in all the Alps for flowers, 
because of its great differences in altitude, its different rock 
formations, and its position between the east and west Alpine 
flower boundary. Many rare plants are to be found nowhere 
else, along with the usual edelweiss, alpenroses, dwarf wild 
roses, Alpine grasses, shrubs, and meadow flowers. They are 
at their loveliest in the second half of June: violets of all hues, 
gentian, the fiery red leimkraut, the pure white Pyrenean ran- 
culus, the Alpine ranculus, the golden berghahnenfuss, and 
many others. 

Through all the Engadine, for that matter, there is an abun- 
dance of wild flowers, and cantonal law protects them from 
being dug up by the roots or picked in large quantities. Hardly, 
has the last snow of winter melted before the meadows are 
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carpeted with crocuses and soldanella, sometimes even pushing 
their blossoms through the snow itself. By mid-May, the val- 
leys are covered with millions of white crocuses. Then comes 
the season of the hairy anemones in pastel shades, found on 
the hillsides, and before these are faded the blue gentians start 
to bloom. Towards the end of June, when the haying begins, 
the beauty of the lower meadows is somewhat spoiled, but the 
flowers of the high pastures and the mountains remain beau- 
tiful throughout the summer with a coloring far more intense 
than anything at lower altitudes. 


The Upper Engadine 

After Zernez, the road passes the castle of Rietberg, home of 
the Planta family. The Planta crest, a bear’s paw, is still a 
familiar sight in the Grisons, and members of the family still 
live there. They rose to importance subsequent to 1295, when 
they were named hereditary bailiffs to the bishops of Chur. 
The ride up along the Inn, from the lower Engadine to the 
upper Engadine, is a lovely one, with the sugar-coated peaks 
rising above, and the river gushing in foaming torrents below. 
The villages are all picturesque, and there are many old 
churches and towers, including one that was the headquarters 
of a gang of forgers about a hundred years ago. In order to 
guarantee themselves immunity from unwanted visitors, the 
forgers spread the rumor that the tower was haunted, and 
they were thus able to coin money there for a considerable 
length of time. Although they were finally rounded up by the 
authorities, superstitious peasants still give the tower a wide 
berth at night. At Zuoz there is a famous boys’ school, one of 
the largest in Switzerland, as well as an adult education center. 
Zuoz is a summer and winter resort, has a large, electrically 
heated swimming pool, a cricket field at the boys’ school, and 
a church with stained glass by Augusto Giacometti. 


Samedan and Celerina 


Samedan and Celerina are two charming Engadine villages 
that, if it were not for the vast difference in character, might 
be called suburbs of St. Moritz. From both of these modest 
resorts you have a magnificent view of the Bernina chain of 
mountains: Piz Palii, 12,855 feet; Piz Morteratsch, 12,317 feet; 
Piz Bernina, 13,300 feet; Piz Rosegg, 12,881 feet; Piz Tschierva, 
11,693 feet; Piz Rosatsch, 10,100 feet; and Piz Corvatsch, 11,336 
feet. Samedan has a golf course and is the starting point for 
the trip to Muottas Muraigl. 


. 
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The trip up to Muottas Muraigl should not be passed up, 
since it provides a superb view out over the lovely valley of 
the Inn. A funicular railway goes from Muraigl station in 
Samedan to the summit of Muottas Muraigl in 15 minutes, 
reaching an altitude of 8,055 feet, or 2,329 feet above the floor 
of the valley. From this summit the Maloja Pass, the water- 
shed between the Maira, which feeds tne Lake of Como and 
the Adriatic Sea, and the Inn, springing from the Longhin and 
flowing into the Black Sea, can all be seen. On one side of the 
lake, at the entrance to the Fex valley, lies Sils Maria, where 
Nietzsche wrote Thus Spoke Zarathustra, and in the center of 
the valley is Sils Baselgia. Nearer, in the soft green meadows, 
is the old Engadine village of Silvaplana, situated on the shores 
of the lake of the same name. The mountain panorama forms 
a semicircle, beginning in the south with Piz Palii, and ending 
in the northwest with Piz Kesch. Near the white peak of the 
famed Piz Palii, the highest mountains in the Bernina group 
may be seen, including Piz Bernina itself above the dark mass 
of Piz Chalchagn. The wide ridge of Piz Tschierva and the 
pointed Rosegg follow, and then the glacier world of the Sella 
group, above the cleft of the Rosegg valley. In the foreground 
one sees the massive blocks of Piz Rosatsch and Surlej, and 
farther behind, the lovely Piz La Margna, while the peaks of 
the Bergell mountains loom over the Maloja Pass. The west 
side of the valley is bounded by Piz Lagrev, flanked by Piz 
Julier and Piz Albana, which in turn give way to Piz Nair and 
the wild and rocky tower of Piz Ot. 

Celerina, St. Moritz’s little brother, is a first-rate ski resort 
in its own name with the additional advantage of easy access 
to all of the more celebrated resort’s winter sports facilities. 
The renowned Cresta run, mecca for bobsledders, ends here. 

One of the main attractions of the Upper Engadine are the 
many mountain railroads, cableways etc., some of them built in 
the last few years. Whether it’s for a climbing excursion or 
just for an afternoon’s walk, you can start from St. Moritz to 
Corviglia by funicular and to Piz Nair by cableway; from 
Celerina by cableway to Val Saluver or Muottas Muragl; from 
Pontresina by chairlift to Alp Languard and from Bernina by 
cableway to Diavolezza. 


St. Moritz 


Eastern Switzerland may lack any large cities, but it does 
contain a number of places whose names are known to persons, 
in many corners of the world, foremost among them this 
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little village whose natural beauties and health-giving baths 
have caused it to grow into one of Europe’s most famous 
resorts—St. Moritz. The average visitor thinks of St. Moritz, the 
site of the 1928 and 1948 Winter Olympics and the setting for a 
half-dozen films, as something of a world capital. If he goes 
there, either during the winter or summer seasons, when the 
plush hotels are crowded with what remains of European 
nobility, statesmen, film stars, and oriental pashas worth their 
weight in diamonds, he will not be disappointed. St. Moritz 
is the playground of the world. 

It has been fashionable for quite some time. Bronze relics 
uncovered in 1907 and now on view in the Engadine Museum 
at St. Moritz indicate that the healing qualities of its waters 
were known at least 3,000 years ago, long before Rome was 
founded, before Troy fell, perhaps before the Egyptians had 
raised the first pyramid over a pharaoh’s tomb. The Romans 
had a settlement there, and later—exactly when is not known— 
a church was founded on the site and dedicated to Mauritius, 
one of the early Christian martyrs. The first historical refer- 
ence to the town was in 1139, and in 1537, Paracelsus, the 
greatest Renaissance physician, described the health-giving 
properties of the St. Moritz springs in detailed treatises. 
Towards the end of the 17th century the Duke of Parma led 
a retinue of 25 persons over the mountain passes to take the 
waters, the first of a still continuing parade of royal visitors 
seeking to rejuvenate their jaded livers by drinking from the 
bubbling fount at the feet of the towering Piz Rosatz. In 1747 
a description of the town speaks of the presence of “‘cavaliers, 
marchgraves, and also princes,’ and in 1793 a German writer 
described the taste of the mineral water as follows: “It puckers 
lips and tongue like the sharpest vinegar, goes to the head and 
is like champagne in the nose.” 

St. Moritz grew into a major tourist resort in the last 
century after the river bed of the Inn was corrected to prevent 
the river from destroying the mineral spring. This early 
engineering feat was carried out by subterfuge. The elders 
of the village were opposed to the “new-fangled” develop- 
ment, so the younger men, waiting until they were all away 
at a cattle market in Tirano, voted for the project in a town 
meeting and had it half completed by the time the elders 
returned. The first of the big luxury hotels was built, and by 
1859 Il Foégl Ladin, the Romansch-language newspaper now 
published in Samedan, proudly announced that “the unheard of 
humber of 450 visitors” had come during the year. A half- 
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century later, in 1910, the same newspaper more calmly 
recorded that 10,000 persons had visited St. Moritz. 

The elders apparently learned their lesson, for they have 
devoted themselves to improving the resort and its facilities 
ever since. Electric lights were burning in St. Moritz almost as 
soon as Edison exhibited his discovery at the World’s Fair in 
Paris in 1878. St. Moritz-pioneered in winter sports with 
construction of the first toboggan run—the Cresta—in 1884 
and Philipp Mark, president of the local tourist bureau, gave 
one of the first ski-jumping exhibitions on a jump he hac 
built himself in St. Moritz in 1895. The Olympic jump, with < 
difference in height of 322 feet from takeoff to landing run 
was built in 1926. The record for it is held by the East Germar 
Harry Glass with a leap of 241 feet, and an Austrian skiel 
reached a top speed of 85 miles an hour on the run. 

Many roads lead to St. Moritz. You can get there from Italy 
via Tirano and the Bernina railroad, or by car and the sceni 
Maloja Pass route. From Chur, the Rhaetian railroad connect: 
St. Moritz with the international lines leading in all othe! 
directions. Another scenic motor route leads to St. Moritz from 
Chur via the Julier Pass, 7,500 feet high. 

St. Moritz itself is located at an altitude of 6,035 feet in the 
upper Engadine valley, on the shores of the lovely, sky-blué 
Lake of St. Moritz. The latter is the northernmost of a chai 
of three lakes that give the upper Engadine much of its charm 
The other two are Lake Silvaplane and Lake Sils. All ar 
connected by the River Inn, which rises nearby, eventually 
joins the Danube, and empties into the Black Sea. The valley 
is enclosed by parallel mountain ranges, the Bernina chain o1 
the southeast and the Julier chain to the northwest. 

The resort of St. Moritz is divided into two villages, St 
Moritz-Dorf, situated on a mountain terrace 200 feet abov 
the lake, and St. Moritz-Bad, in the plain to the south of th 
lake. The latter still draws many Europeans who “take th 
waters” or soak themselves in its baths to cure or alleviat 
a wide range of ailments. St. Moritz Bad has been taking | 
back seat to St. Moritz Dorf lately, having had its heyday towar 
the end of the last century. But the promoters are strivin 
hard for a comeback by laying heaviest emphasis on skiin, 
and other winter sports, and on the scenic wonders of the sur 
rounding area in summer. 

As a town, St. Moritz-Dorf has only minor attractions. Ther 
is a leaning tower, all that remains of an old village chure'! 
built in 1573, and the Segantini Museum, which contains som 
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paintings by Giovanni Segantini. The Engadine Museum, in 
addition to the relics of prehistoric times previously mentioned, 
has an interesting collection of Engadine furniture. On the 
modern side, the town has some of the most fashionable shops 
in Switzerland. 

Distractions at St. Moritz are virtually unlimited for the 
active sportsman, either in winter or summer. It is a skier’s 
paradise, of course, and also offers wonderful ice skating, 
ski-joring, bobsledding, and curling. In summer, there’s 
swimming, sailing, riding, mountain-climbing, golf, tennis, and 
some of the best fishing in Switzerland in the River Inn. 
Devotées of the nightclub and gambling tables will be bored. 
Fortune-hunting, however, is said to be excellent. 


Pontresina 


Half a dozen miles east of St. Moritz is another famous 
summer and winter resort, Pontresina, one of whose greatest 
assets is its altitude—1,850 meters, or about 6,000 feet above 
sea level, only a few feet under that of St. Moritz itself. 
Amply provided with fine hotels, Pontresina has everything the 
vacationist could desire. It stands at the center of a network 
of 124 miles of well-kept paths for walkers, some of them 
passing spectacularly alongside the glaciers that descend from 
the flanks of the snow-covered mountains above. If walking 
is too tame for you, there are 15 guides on hand to take you 
mountaineering. Or you can sit peacefully under the shaggy 
pines of the Tais woods and listen to the morning concerts 
given daily from June through September. There is golf at 
the 18-hole Engadine course, halfway between Pontresina and 
Samedan; tennis on the six courts of Pontresina; swimming 
in the Stazersee; trout fishing in the streams and lakes, two of 
which are free; or horseback riding. 

In winter, Pontresina turns to skiing. Its chairlift and ski 
tows give access to excellent runs, routes are kept open for 
winter promenaders, and there is a fine toboggan run, a jump, 
and skating and curling rinks. © 

The principal chairlift of Pontresina is the Alp Languard, 
recommended only for moderately good skiers. There are well 
over 50 ski tours mapped out for this resort, however, ranging 
in difficulty from the famous Diavolezza run to the easy 
practice slopes of the Foppas skilift. Proximity to St. Moritz 
, and the Muottas Muraig] and Bernina mountain railways opens 
up hundreds of additional skiing opportunities for visitors. 
| From Pontresina, the daring Bernina railway follows the old 
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Bernina post road over the pass to Tirano, Italy, through 
magnificent scenic country. The Bernina railway is the high- 
est adhesion railway in Europe, that is to say, the railway that 
reaches the greatest height above sea level without rack and 
pinion. The thousand-year-old Bernina Hospice is at the top 
of the pass, at an altitude of 7,398 feet. 

There are two ways to return to Chur—by rail through the 
Albula tunnel (via Filisur, Tiefencastel, and Thusis), or by 
postal bus through the Julier Pass, which is kept open through- 
out the winter. For the latter, motorists should take the road 
going west towards the Suvretta House of St. Moritz-Bad, 
passing through Champfeér to Silvaplana, where the Julier Pass 
branches off to the north. (If you don’t turn off, this is the 
road that goes all the way to the Lake of Como.) 

We do propose to turn off, for the Julier Pass road shouldn’t 
be missed, but before engaging ourselves on it, we might 
perhaps run briefly along the Maloja road as far as Sils, for 
a glimpse of this old town. In Sils, also called Segl, the ruins 
of several old castles are worth seeing: the Palazzo Donath, 
dating from 1745; Baldenstein Castle, and, on a rise above the 
village, the lovely tower of the Chateau of Campi. A short 
distance out of town is St. Cassian Church. Our sightseeing 
ended, we return to Silvaplana, the entrance to the Julier road. 


The Julier Route 

The Julier route is one of the three great Alpine passes (the 
Great St. Bernard and the Spliigen are the other two) that are 
known to have been used by the Romans, and even in those 
days the Julier was favored because of its immunity from 
avalanches. The present road, built between 1820 and 1826, 
is marked near the top with two pillars the height of a man. 
Historians say these are the remains of a Roman temple. The 
road climbs to 7,503 feet, and is dominated by the Piz Julier, 
Piz Albana, and Piz Polaschin. At the top there is a little lake 
and the Julier Hospice, a modest little tavern where refresh- 
ments can be obtained. All along the winding road to the 
summit one sees beautiful views of the valley and the lakes 
of Silvaplana and Champfér, while the snow-topped Alps) 
tower majestically overhead. 

The first village of any importance after leaving Silvaplang 
is Bivio, which is about five miles past the summit at an] 
altitude of 5,860 feet. A former Roman settlement namec 
Stabulum Bivio, it is called Bivio in Italian, Stalla in German} 
and Beiva in Romansch, and those who live here speak al 
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three languages. Mule trails lead from here to the Val Cavreg- 
gia and the Val Bregaglia. The town itself is the entrance to 
the beautiful Val d’Err. From here the road follows the banks 
of the turbulent Julia River through splendid, rocky gorges 
and over tempestuous cascades to Mulegns and Savognin. The 
ruins of several medieval castles are seen along the way, in- 
cluding that of the Spludatsch and the Marmorera. At Savognin, 
a town of 800 inhabitants and principal locality of the Ober- 
halbstein, there are also the ruins of Patnal Castle. There are 
three interesting churches in baroque style, all dating from the 
17th century. Savognin was, for about ten years, the residence 
of the celebrated painter Segantini, and its inhabitants and 
landscape are well represented in his works. Six miles further 
on we come to Tiefencastel, called Casti in Romansch, which 
is where the River Julia flows into the Albula. The village 
was entirely destroyed by fire in 1890, but above the town the 
tall white Church of St. Ambrosius still stands. The wooden 
chalets, with their gardens full of gigantic yellow sunflowers, 
stand out in lovely contrast against the background of fir trees 
that cover the encroaching hills. A short distance from Tiefen- 
castel is Vazerol, where there is a monument commemorating 
the oath of eternal union sworn by the “Free Leagues” in 1471. 

From Tiefencastel, the tour can be cut short by continuing 
directly to Chur, on the same bus, by way of Lenzerheide and 
Churwalden, a distance of 18 miles. At Churwalden, there is 
the Albert Schweitzer College, its curriculum heavily flavored 
with the philosophical and religious teachings of the Sage of 
Lambarene. But if the tourist has not made too many long 
_ stops since leaving St. Moritz, the day will still be young and 
the longer route by way of Thusis and Reichenau will prove 
inviting. You can go by train, bus, or car. 


Lenzerheide to Flims 


 Lenzerheide is a charming winter and summer resort at an 
altitude of 5,000 feet, which enjoys long hours of sunshine and 
is virtually free of fog because of its situation in a high valley 
| Open to the south. It has two seasons, June-September (moun- 
_ tain climbers prefer this last month) and December 15 to April. 
Although Lenzerheide offers plenty of challenge for experi- 
enced skiers, one of its main attractions is the number of 
| practice slopes available for beginners. In fact, one might 
safely say that this is the Swiss ski resort where the beginner 
| feels most’ at home. 
| The organization of pleasures at this resort is thorough. An 
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18-hole golf course has been constructed, there are seven ten- 
nis courts with instructors in attendance, horses are available 
for riding, the lake of Lenzerheide permits swimming and 
rowing, you may fish in the Julia and Albula rivers, guided 
mountain excursions are organized every Tuesday in July and 
August, free botanic excursions highlight June and July, and 
if you want to go walking, the resort will hand you a map of 
the various routes. Winter and summer the Grand Hotel Kur- 
haus and the Grand Hoétel Schweizerhof keep the ball rolling 
with music, dancing, variety artists, and films. 

The rail trip from Tiefencastel to Thusis is particularly in- 
teresting from an engineering point of view, since this section 
of the Rhaetian railway passes through, in addition to some 
agreeable Alpine scenery, 16 tunnels, one of them over 3% 
miles long. There are also 27 bridges or viaducts. One of these 
the celebrated Solis viaduct, built of stone, has arehes. The 
center one is 137 feet across and 293 feet high. Another, the 
Lochtobel viaduct, is 2,100 feet long. The route is wonderfully 
scenic, threading through spectacular gorges and canyons, inter- 
spersed with peaceful valleys and pine forests for contrast. 

Thusis, easily the most important town of the Domleschs 
valley with 1,700 inhabitants, is surrounded by high mountain; 
and heavy forests. Here the Albula River joins the Uppel 
Rhine, and at the entrance to the interesting Via Mala gorg; 
the fascinating ruins of the ancient Hohenrhaetian Castle lool 
out over the valley from a high fortress of rock. There is { 
late-Gothic church dating from 1506 in Thusis, a bathing beacl 
surrounded by forest, and the town is the starting point fo} 
mountain climbers seeking to conquer the Piz Beverin, the Pi 
Curver, or the Statzerhorn. 

From Thusis, we enter the fertile Domleschg valley, throug] 
which flows the Upper Rhine, to join the Lower Rhine a 
Reichenau. This valley is one of the most scenic of the are¢ 
with numerous old castles, smiling villages, and blossomin 
orchards, with the stately Statzerhorn towering above it to th 
east like a sentinel. Houses seen here are charmingly typicé 
of the entire Grisons area, high, stuccoed structures wit| 
red tiled roofs and small-paned windows set deep into th} 
thick walls as protection against the cold. There is near]} 
always a wooden balcony-porch running around the house ¢| 
the second story, with gracefully carved railings invariabl}| 
bordered with masses of flowers. | 

Rothenbrunnen, which comes next, is another place to “tak| 
the waters.” If one were to sample all the allegedly health) 
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giving waters in the Grisons, the experiment would probably 
be fatal. The ones at Rothenbrunnen have iron in them, but so 
does spinach. There is a children’s home, another home for 
the aged, and old castles all over the place. In the triangle 
formed by the junction of the Upper Rhine and the Lower 
Rhine lies Reichenau Castle, which has a long and fascinating 
history. Built in the 14th century, it was in 1793 the refuge of 
the then exiled future King of France, Louis-Philippe. He 
lived there under the name of “Professor Chabaud.” Later it 
passed into the hands of the Plantas, the family which seem- 
ingly owned most of the castles in the Grisons. 

From Reichenau-Tamins, it is only six miles to Chur, our 
starting point, via the attractive little towns of Ems and Fels- 
berg. However, before turning back to Chur, we might make 
a short detour west to Flims, a summer and winter resort. 

Located at an altitude of 3,772 feet and surrounded by pine 
forests beyond which rise majestic mountain peaks, Flims 
counts as perhaps its greatest summer asset the Caumasee, a 
small lake fed by warm springs that make it possible to swim 
there as early as June. In winter, the broad snowfields above 
the village provide excellent skiing, and in addition to the 
chairlift to Naraus, 6,560 feet up, Flims has added an overhead 
cable railway to Casonsgrat, about 2,800 feet higher. 


Chur to Fashionable Arosa 


It is from Chur that one goes east by train or road along the 
deadend route that strikes into the center of the circle we have 
just covered to the third of the three major resorts of the 
Grisons, Arosa. Arosa is the smart set’s successor to St. Moritz. 
Not that St. Moritz is not still smart, not that it does not still 
have its palace hotels and its elegant clientele, but Arosa has 
fallen heir to those who feel that St. Moritz is too well known. 
_ It follows that Arosa is dressy. There are probably more 
‘places in Arosa than in St. Moritz where evening dress is worn 
at the end of a day’s skiing. One of Arosa’s specialties is a 
|sport that has always appealed to the upper crust—horseracing, 
in this case on ice or snow in the winter. Although Arosa is 
an excellent summer resort, it is even more popular in winter. 
‘The ski runs on the Hornli, served by a lift, are among the 
best in Switzerland. Some 50 hotels, plus about 20 boarding 
houses and pensions, accommodate 6,000 visitors plus 1,500 
employees, exactly three times the population of the town. 

In spite of its elegance, Arosa, without being cheap, is not as 
‘expensive as St. Moritz. The most expensive hotel starts its 
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full pension prices at 28 francs a day in a single room without 
bath, while four hotels in St. Moritz start at 30 (35 in winter). 
You can pay up to 90 for a single with bath and full pension at 
St. Moritz, but the top price at Arosa is 61. Nevertheless, the 
balls at the Arosa hotels will be just as brilliant as those of 
St. Moritz. 

Arosa is a high-perched town—5,500 feet above sea level, 
and you can ride up to 6,250. To the invigorating atmosphere 
that this altitude guarantees is added the charm of an old 
settlement—its history goes back to 1220—and harmonizing 
modern additions. The largest of its hotels has fewer than 
200 beds, so there is none of the efficient but chilling formality 
that big establishments sometimes have. 

It would be hard to say whether Arosa offers more to the 
visitor in the summer or the winter. In the former, there is 
the bathing beach on the little lake, with a swimming instructor 
and a physical instructor on hand, and concerts in the after- 
noon. There are six tennis courts and a golf links. There is 
fishing on any one of three lakes, where boats are at hand for 
hire by anglers. And there are concerts, dances, and enter- 
tainments at the Kursaal. 

In winter, the broad skiing fields above the tree line are 
made accessible to everyone by a chairlift and four ski tows. 
The Arosa ski school, with its 50 instructors under the former 
world’s champion, David Zogg, is the largest in Switzerland. 
The Inner-Arosa skating rink has a special section for curling, 
the Obersee Ice Stadium is used for ice hockey, figure skating 
exhibitions and, again, for curling, and has a roofed grandstand 
for spectators of the events held there. The Arosa ice hockey 
club has won the national championship several times. And 
winter or summer you have the same chief asset—some of the 
most magnificent mountain scenery in Switzerland. 


THE VALAIS 
Up The Rhéne To The Simplon And Gletsch 


Extending along the upper Rhone Valley from Lake Geneva, 
the scenic Valais has long been one of the most magnificent 
regions of Europe. The valley itself is practically V-shaped 
with the point of the V resting on the town of Martigny, the 
point at which the Vallée d’Entremont branches off to lead 
to the Great St. Bernard Pass. It is the right-hand half of 
the V that is most characteristic and imposing. 

But the Valais is more than the riverbed of the Rhoéne plus 
cliff-like Alpine walls. It is an Alpine system with a score 
or more of narrow valleys that wind left and right into even 
remoter areas. Mark Twain writes in A Tramp Abroad of 
meeting British tourists at Zermatt at the end of one of these 
tributary fastnesses—they had made the journey by mule— 
but with a few hardy exceptions such as these, such encounters 
used to be rare. Only the sure feet of the mountain folk and 
their animals could navigate the precipitous hillsides until 
recent years. 


Practical Information for the Valais 


WHEN TO COME? Except for those interested in winter sports, the 

Valais is strictly summertime country, with a few weeks margin 

for late spring and early autumn. The St. Bernard pass is seldom 

ly open earlier than mid-June and often closed before October Ist. 
-7y- The Simplon has a slightly longer season, the tunnel, of course, 
a = being open for rail traffic throughout the year. The Valais, at any 
‘N altitude, is a delightful place for a quiet summer vacation. Even 
though summer days can be a trifle hot in the Rhéne Valley, evenings are 


always pleasantly cool. 


WHERE TO GO? The Valley of the Rhéne seen from the heights 

of the Létschberg ridge must be one-of the most inspiring that 

Switzerland can offer. This is part of the rail trip from Bern to 

Brig (going through Spiez, not Lucerne). The reverse view, as 

one follows the roaring Rh6ne by train or auto from Sion to Brig, 

is almost as awe-inspiring. The visual attractions of the Valais 
are many and diverse: the region between St. Maurice and Sion is rich 
in Roman and medieval historical interest; the Grand Dixence, the world’s 
highest dam, straddling the formidable Val d’Hermence, is one of the 
world’s modern engineering marvels; Zermatt, in the shadow of the 
Matterhorn, a sparkling resort in both winter and summer; Sion, with its 
towering church and castle, representing ancient struggles between Church 
and State; and Brig, the crossroads of international trade in another era, 
with its fascinating Stockalper Castle and remnants of Byzantine architec- 
hs the 16th-century church at Raron, where poet Rainer Marion Rilke 
S buried. 
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HOW TO GET ABOUT? Again the special holiday ticket offered 

LEAT, by the Swiss Federal Railways is your best bet, even if you 
have your own car. The narrow mountain roads of the Valais 
are in good condition, but it is recommended that you leave 
° °™ them to the skill, experience, and confidence of the superbly 
ee trained drivers of the flashing yellow sightseeing buses oper- 
ated by the Swiss Post Office (your special holiday ticket is 
good for postal bus.travel, too). If you’re traveling from 
Switzerland to Italy from Geneva or Bern (via the Létschberg), be sure 
that the first part of your journey is during the day: the Valais is a 
spectacle not to be lost in the darkness of a train window. From Sion 
airport, an air sightseeing service to just about anywhere in the Alps. 


SPORTS. Zermatt, of course, is the winter-sports capital of the 
Valais, as well as the summertime departure-point for the 
classical Matterhorn climb. Here’s news: you can climb the 
Matterhorn! If you can walk, and you have a week to spend, 
can afford to hire a guide (about $12 or £4 a day, all in- 
cluded), they’ll get you up to the top and down again in one 
piece. If you have had mountain climbing experience, or are 
in exceptionally good physical condition (or better yet, both), 
two or three days should prepare you for the big climb. 

Charming Saas-Fee is also excellent for skiing and mountaineering, 
a bit less crowded than Zermatt. Not far from Sierre is Montana-Crans, 
a lovely resort area both in winter and summer. At Crans the golf course, 
they claim, is the first one ever installed on the Continent, and it is still 
one of the best. Farther west in the Valais, you’ll find Verbier for magnifi- 
cent skiing, and, a bit more accessible if not as well developed, Champéry. 

A new, up-and-coming holiday resort is Grachen, a sunny village lying 
on a magnificent mountain-side terrace at an altitude of 5,305 feet. You 
can reach it by car or mail-bus from St. Niklaus Station. It has all the 
facilities for a summer and winter resort with a new aerial cableway 
which brings the tourists up to the splendid skiing fields on the Hannigalp. 


Hotels and Restaurants in the Valais 


AROLLA. Grand Hétel & Kurhaus, 
moderate, open June-Sept. 


Du Glacier, 80 beds, closed Oct.- 
Nov. 


CRANS. Hotels: Du Golf, first class 
superior, closed Nov., May. Alpina 
& Savoy, first class reasonable, 
closed Oct.-Nov., Beau-Site, inex- 


BRIG. Hotels: Couronne, Victoria- 
Terminus, moderate; Miiller, inex- 
pensive. Closed Nov. through Mar. 


CHAMPERY. Hotels: De Champéry, 


moderate, closed Nov. Suisse, Des 
Alpes, Beau Sejour, same schedule, 
all inexpensive. Berra, rock bottom. 


CHAMPEX. Grand Hétel Crettex, 
moderate, is near the chairlift ter- 
minal, while Grand Hétel des Alpes 
et Lac, also moderate, is near the 
lake. Both have 100 beds. Inexpen- 
Sive are 55-bed Splendide, 60-bed 


Du Grand Combin, 60-bed Beau- , 


Site, all closed Oct. through April. 


pensive. 

Restaurants: Au Robinson, near 
funicular station,Valais specialties; 
Le Prado, light lunches, auto-park. 


EVOLENE. Hermitage, moderate; 
Dent Blanche, inexpensive, no pri- 
vate baths; both open June-Sept. 

FURKA PASS. Rock bottom, Furka 
and Furkablick. f 


GLETSCH. Hotel-restaurant: Glacier 
Du Rhéne, moderate, open from 
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June-Oct. Here you dine at carved 
peasant tables. 

GRACHEN. Hotels: Walliserhof, des 
Alpes, and Tourist are open all 
year; Beau-Site is closed Oct., Nov., 
May. The well-known 80-bed Grd- 
cherhof and Schénegg, the 45-bed 
Bellevue and the 50-bed Hannig- 
Alp are open all year, but have no 
private baths. The Hotel zum See, 
situated just above the village be- 
side a lovely little lake, is com- 
fortable, has a few rooms with 
private bath, and is open May 
through Oct. All hotels mentioned 
are inexpensive. 


GRIMSEL. Hospiz, 
summit, inexpensive. 


HAUTE-NENDAZ. Newly-developed 
ski resort. Mont-Calme, 20 rooms 
plus annex, further new hotel un- 
der same management. Moderate. 


LES MARECOTTES. Pension de ’Ave- 
nir, rock bottom. 


LEUKERBAD (LOECHE-LES-BAINS). Best 
is the 90-bed des Alpes, first class 
reasonable, closed October and No- 
vember. Grichting, moderate, is o- 
pen all year. Other summer-only 
possibilities are Grand Bain first 
elass reasonable. Maison Blanche, 
Union, both moderate. France and 
Bellevue, closed Nov. are moderate. 


LEYSIN. The 250-bed Grand, closed 
Nov., and 220-bed Belvédére, closed 
Nov. to April, are first class reason- 
able. Open all year is the moderate 
pension Les Orchidées, whose pro- 
prietress speaks perfect English. 
There are at least twenty other 
small hotels and pensions. 


MARTIGNY. Du Rhéne, new, mod- 
erate. Du Grand St.-Bernard, in- 
expensive; Kluser & Mont-Blanc, 
also inexpensive, restaurant spe- 
cializes in trout and dried meats. 

MONTANA. Grand Hotel Touring, 
and Victoria, both 80 beds, first 
class reasonable and closed Oct., 
Nov., May. Moderate Beauregard, 
50 beds, St. Georges, open all year. 
Thexpensive: Jeanne d’Arc, Du Lac. 

MORGINS. Grand Hotel, moderate, 
and Victoria, inexpensive. 


Passhéhe at 


| na 


SAAS-FEE. Leaders are the Grand 
Hotel, 100 beds, recently renovated, 
and the 90-bed -Walliserhof, both 
first class reasonable; the Allalin 
and Dom are also first class reason- 
able. All four stay open all year 
round. Du Glacier, 140 beds and 
Touring garni, 55 beds, are inex- 
pensive. Saaserhof and Beau-Site 
are closed Nov. only. 

SALVAN. Union, rock bottom. 

SIERRE. Terminus, inexpensive, no 
private baths, central location on 
Simplon highway, garden restau- 
rant with Valais specialties; Chda- 
teau Bellevue, moderate. 

SIMPLON. De la Poste, inexpensive, 
no private baths; at Simplon-Kulm, 
2,000 feet higher, Bellevue, inex- 
pensive, open May-Oct. 

SION. Moderate: Hermann Geiger, 
Paix et Poste, Planta, Also moder- 
ate is 60-bed hotel garni Treize 
Etoiles, Cerf, Gare, inexpensive. 
Valais specialties at restaurant Au 
Vieux Valais. 


ST. MAURICE. Des Alpes, inexpens- 
ive, no private baths. 


VERBIER. First class reasonable 
Parc-Hotel is closed Oct., May, 
while the same category Eden is 
also closed in November. Grand 
Combin, closed Nov., Rosa Blanche, 


De Verbier, moderate, open all 
year. ’ 
VILLARS. The luxurious Villars 


Palace, 250 beds, is one of the top 
hostelries of the region, closed Oct,, 
Nov., April, May. First class reason- 
able, Grand Hotel du Parc, 150 beds, 
has same schedule. Bellevue and 
Victoria close Oct., Nov., May. Mod- 
erate Central is open all year. 

VISP. Touring garni and Mont 
Cervin, both inexpensive. 


ZERMATT. Leader of the famous 
Seiler chain of hotels is the first 
class superior, 170-bed Mont Cervin, 
closed Nov. The 180-bed Victoria, 
moderate, and the 80-bed Monte 
Rosa, inexpensive, are closed Nov. 
and May. Smallest is the year-round 
27-bed moderate Seiler Haus. Up 
above Zermatt proper is the 160- 
bed Riffelalp, a first class reason- 
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able hotel at 7,200 feet, open June- 
Sept. 

Five outstanding hotels are oper- 
ated by another chain, owned by 
the Zermatt municipalty. Best is 
the 150-bed Grand Hotel Zermatter- 
hof, first class superior, which 
closes only during Nov. Above 
Zermatt, at 7,20U feet, is the 15-bed 
Findelen-Gletscher, inexpensive (no 
private baths), open June-Sept. 
Higher still (8,200 feet) is the 50- 
bed Riffelberg, moderate, closed in 
Nov. At 10,190 feet is the 50-bed 
first class reasonable Kulmhotel 
Gornergrat, open June-Oct. Highest 
of any hotel in this part of the 
world is the 25-bed Belvédére, 
moderate (no private baths), at 


11,154 feet, open July-Oct. Guests 
at one of these hotels can arrange 
meals at the others. 

Also excellent: First class reason- 
able, 70-bed Schweizerhof and 200- 
bed moderate WNational-Bellevue, 
both closed during November. 

Best of the moderate hotels are: 
Beau-Site and Christiania, both 
closed Oct.-Nov., Perren, Alpen- 
blick, Matterhornblick, all closed 
only in Nov. Year-round moderates 
are Walliserhof, Pollux-Nordend, 
Dom and modern Bristol and Cou- 
ronne. Modern, inexpensive ‘‘garni” 
hotels are Eden and Rex, both clos- 
ed Nov., and the Alfa, Chesa Valese 
and Derby, open all year, 


Exploring the Valais 


From Geneva, the most direct route by road to the Valais 
leads along the precipitous southern shore of Lake Geneva, 
which, you will recall, cuts across a corner of France. To. 
St. Maurice, the real beginning of the Rhéne Valley, is about 
55 miles. The more familiar route, however, leads along the 
northern shore and is about one third longer. 

Assuming that you have selected the drive along the north 
shore, you leave Lake Geneva at Villeneuve, a mile or so 
beyond Montreux and the Castle of Chillon, and turn inland 
to head southeastwards up the Rhone. At this stage the valley 
is broad and alluvial with distant peaks hinting at more 
rugged scenery ahead. Seven miles later, at Aigle, the moun-| 
tains are already beginning to crowd in on either side. | 

Leysin, a modest summer resort specialized in the healing 
of tubercular patients, is reached by turning off the main 
highway to the left and following a winding road about 10 
miles up to an altitude of 4,700 feet (or by taking the cogway 
from Aigle). The town faces south and enjoys much sun. 

Just beyond Aigle, back in the valley, another road pitches 
upwards to the left or north. Follow this turnoff 8 miles and} 
you come to Villars at 4,200 feet, one of the better-known) 
summer and winter resorts in this region, whose location 
offers splendid views. Depending on the season, a funicular 
takes skiers or sightseers up to Bretaye at the foot of the 
Chamossaire, to whose top you can climb in summer or ride 
to in winter via a cable-drawn sleigh. Rather than retrace’ 
your steps, if you have made this detour, you can better 
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follow the same twisting road through Villars and back down 
to the main highway at Bex, 8 miles upstream from Aigle. 


Champéry and the Val d'Illiez 


At Bex, another turnoff beckons, this time to the southwest. 
Don’t miss it. You cut across to Monthey, an industrial center 
3 miles to the west, and then turn south into the valley that 
opens before you. At 1 mile a sharp right fork leads up to 
Morgins, a small mountain and skiing resort at 4,600 feet, 
practically on the French frontier. Keep left, however, and 
follow the western flank of the cathedral-like Dents du Midi, 
the final escarpment of the Mont-Blanc range, and you arrive 
at Champéry, a resort perched 3,450 feet up the Val d’Illiez. 
It has an ideal camp ground a short distance from the village 
and is an excellent center for walking excursions and skiing. 
A cablecar swings you a good half mile higher up to Plana- 
chaux at 5,800 feet. From Champéry it’s 12 miles downhill to 
the Rhone again and St. Maurice. 

_ St. Maurice marks the junction of the two routes from 
Geneva that follow opposite sides of the lake. The roads join 
for the sensible reason that the valley has become too narrow 
to make more than one highway worthwhile. The town itself 
Owes its name, according to tradition, to Maurice, the leader 
of the Theban Legion martyred here in 302 A.D. for refusing 
to take arms against their fellow Christians in Gaul. It stands 
pressed against a high rock wall that towers over the Romanes- 
que abbey church (one of the oldest in Switzerland), whose 
tower was damaged in 1947 by a rockslide during an earthquake! 

Just before you reach Martigny, 9 miles farther up the 
Rhone, another side trip into the mountains lures you from 
the valley floor. A right-hand fork carries you off west and 
then south along a narrow military road dating from World 
War II that weaves through the gorges of the Trient River. 

Salvan is the first village in this remote valley. Frequented 
as a summer resort by Swiss families who rent chalets for the 
season, it has been so isolated until recent years that many 
old traditions survive. The women have a beautiful and dis- 
tinctive dress they wear on festival days as well as an intricate 
type of ruching (50 yards per hat!) now made only by the 
older generation. On the evening of August 1, villagers join 
in folk dances in costume to the sound of lively fiddles. 

The next village, Les Marécottes, is little more than a cluster 
of chalets in the pine woods. A road continues up into the 
valley and eventually into France and Chamonix. At Le 
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Chatelard, just before you reach the border, you can make a 
sharp left fork that leads back towards Martigny over the 
5,000-ft. Forclaz Pass. If you are planning to explore the Great 
‘ St. Bernard route, this left fork will get you well launched. 
Otherwise you’ll save time, car, and nerves, by retracing your 
journey down the Trient gorges through Salvan to the Rhone 
and Martigny. 

Martigny, as you’ve doubtless noted, lies squarely athwart 
a historic crossroads at the sharp angle of the Rhéne, the 
pivot of the V we were imagining. Here the St. Bernard route 
to Italy, the Val de Trient route (which we just explored) to 
France, and the upper Rhone (to the Simplon Pass and 
beyond) all join together. The Romans established a camp 
and township here, which they called Octodorum. 


Great St. Bernard Pass 


The St. Bernard is the oldest and, for centuries, the most 
famous of the Swiss Alpine crossings. Known and used by the 
Celts and Romans centuries before the birth of Christ, it has 
watched an endless stream of emperors, knights, and simple 
travelers, including Frederick Barbarossa and Napoleon with 
an army of 40,000 en route to Marengo where he defeated the 
Austrians in 1800. You will almost surely wish to explore it to 
the summit, either by car or, better (because you can watch | 
while someone else does the driving), by Swiss postal buses | 
that run to the hospice several times a day in summer. 

The road starts climbing practically on the outskirts of 
Martigny, entering the valley of the Drance River, the Vallée 
d’Entremont. Eastward from Sembranches in the Bagnes valley, | 
Verbier (4,500 feet) has become very popular in the last decade. | 
A largely Swiss and French clientele go for winter sports, | 
helped by two chairlifts and a cableway to the Attelas ridge | 
(9,000 feet) or dip into one of the two swimming pools in sum- | 
mer. Back in the main valley, at Les Valettes a right-hand fork | 
leads to milehigh Champex and its lake, a summer sports resort 
with a chairlift to La Breya at 7,200 feet. Rocks seem to close in | 
on all sides as you reach Bourg St. Pierre, whose inn was patron- | 
ized by Napoleon (his chair is on display). At Cantine de Proz | 
you'll notice an inn and several chalets. Except when winters are | 
unusually severe, the road is kept open up to this point so that | 
postal buses can continue bringing mail and food supplies for | 
the monastery at the top of the pass. The innkeeper must also 
be alert to warn unwary travelers, skiers, and motorists when | 
there are threats of early snowfalls, avalanches, and storms. |. 
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From here, the lay brothers and monks carry everything up to 
the hospice on their backs after the pass is blocked with snow. 

The hospice itself is a gaunt block of grey stone standing 
squarely at the highest point of the road (8,100 feet); its foun- 
der wanted to make sure it could be seen at a distance. For 
centuries the hospice was a stopping-off point for pilgrims 
and weary travelers, whom it accommodated without charge 
for one night or many. Today, tourists are directed to a 
nearby hotel (the Grand St. Bernard). There is an interesting 
story to the creating of the hospice. 

In the year 980, Bernard of Menthon forswore the world and 
took holy orders. He became the Bishop of Aosta and, in 
answer to a request by Hugues of Provence, set out in 1048 to 
clear the Mons Jovis—such was then the name of the St 
Bernard—of brigands and highway robbers. It is said that 
on reaching the summit of the pass the good bishop found a 
pagan temple, over which he threw his chasuble. The shrine 
immediately crumbled into dust and, by the same power, the 
bandits were utterly defeated. Bernard, with the help of the 
canons of his diocese, established the hospice. 

The service rendered to travelers by the canons of St. Ber- 
nard throughout the Middle Ages is incalculable. Kings and 
princes rewarded the hospice by showering estates upon the 
Order. By the 12th century the Order owned 79 estates in 
England and elsewhere and among these were listed Priors 
Inn (London), the site of the present Savoy Hotel (London), 
the Hospice of St. Nicholas and St. Bernard at Hornchurch. 

The canons of St. Bernard are splendid athletes. Their 
training covers a period of seven years and includes intensive 
physical preparation as well as the study of theology, for the 
Fathers must pass successfully the official examinations for 
mountain guides, climbers, and professional skiers. 

The St. Bernard dogs have for centuries been the surefooted 
helpers of the Order. In 1949, after two years’ travel on foot 


| in Tibet, Canon Détry, of the St. Bernard Hospice, brought 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\ 


back proof that these dogs originate from Central Asia. The 


' canon believes that in Greek and Roman times shaggy Tibetan 


dogs were brought to Asia Minor with the silk caravans and 
were used by the Romans as war dogs. When the Romans 
crossed the Alps the dogs found their natural climate, and 
those that escaped from the Roman armies reverted here to 
their normal state. 

The road from the hospice winds down into the Valley of 
Aosta (Italy) past the Swiss customs, which is only about half 
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a mile from the pass. In winter, the hospice is utterly isolated | 
from the world, snow drifts rising to the second story of the 
building, some 12 feet high. | 


Isérables and Sion 


After you’ve given your senses time to recover from the 
sobering views of the St. Bernard, continue up the Rhone | 
another 9 miles to the town of Riddes, the terminus of a 
cablecar that is the only connection with the community of | 
Isérables, unless you would care to walk up the mountainside. 
This is an unforgettable excursion. 

The cablecar rises in a straight line high above the meadows 
and deposits you on a kind of platform at the entrance of the | 
village, which is built like an eyrie sheer against the rock at) 
3,400 feet. A single street, lined with rustic, flower-decked | 
chalets, leads to a venerable Romanesque church. The mazots 
or barns are raised on mushroom-shaped concrete blocks to | 
discourage mice from entering and to ensure good air circula- | 
tion. 

Isérables has been inhabited for centuries. It is thought to | 
have been founded by the Bjedjouis (a dialect word derived | 
from Bedouins), the Saracen hordes who, after the battle of | 
Poitiers in 732, overran some of the high Alpine valleys. An 
interesting point for ethnologists! However the facts may be, | 
the people themselves, like their neighbors in the Val d’Anni- 
viers, are stocky, swarthy, and often sloe-eyed. | 

Back at Riddes on the valley floor, another 9 miles take you 
into the capital of the Valais, Sion, marked by two lofty rocks | 
that materialize in front of you like a fairytale landscape. | 
Atop the one, Tourbillon, you’ll discern a ruined castle; atop | 
the other, Valére, a church. Sion’s ancient streets still seem to| 
ring with the echoes of pageantry and ecclesiastic pomp. It is| 
today a market center, sharing with nearby Sierre the task of | 
collecting the produce of a prosperous agricultural region, | 
where the culture of fruit, vegetables, and the vine provides | 
a lucrative income. Valais strawberries and asparagus are} 
airborne to Les Halles in Paris and Covent Garden in London, | 
arriving there with the dew still on them. Valais apricot) 
orchards are beautiful in April and the vineyards produce) 
some of the best vintages in Switzerland. | 

But Valais is a land not only fertile. It has remote, high) 
Alpine valleys, rocks, and mountain torrents. The Rh6ne is a) 
perpetual danger, for it often overflows its bed. The farmers) 
must fight, and fight hard, to bring a harvest home. 1 
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This austerity and kindliness have found perfect expression 
in the high stone houses and the sheen of polished carved 
woods, in the grim ruins of Tourbillon, and the homely clock 
tower of the city hall. Sion does not stand aloof; it is friendly 
and wears a smile. Quietly busy, the townsfolk come and go. 
Many of the women wear the national workaday costume: a 
black, long-sleeved gown, with tight bodice and full skirt, 
white blouse, black shoes and stockings, a colorful apron, and 
a black straw hat with velvet trimming. Their faces are often 
‘weary, their hands toilworn, because life is not easy here. 
Villages, chalets may be swept away at any time by an aval- 
anche or the caprice of a mountain stream. There is no preten- 
tiousness, only a quiet acceptance of what the day brings, a 
fervent religious faith. Daily problems are helped along by a 
pause at a small white wayside chapel, or a moment’s rest at 
the altar. 

Do not miss climbing the steep rocky path to the top of 
Tourbillon, where stand the remains of the bishop’s palace. 
Visit, too, the fortified church of Valére, one of Switzerland’s 
finest architectural treasures. The city hall is worth more 
than a glance, with its gracious carved doors and delightful 
17th-century clock. 


Up the Val d’Hérens to Evoléne 

Immediately south of Sion lies the exceptionally beautiful 
Valley of Evoléne, accessible by two roads, one via Vex and 
Kuseigne, the other leading through St. Martin, which join 


again some five miles below the village of Evoléne. This 
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valley, like so many others in the Valais, has been opened to 
traffic only in recent years. Before this, the population was 
almost entirely self-supporting, living a frugal life. A special 
homecraft has been developed: the spinning and weaving of 
wool. Evoléne homespun is coarse and warm and is used by 
Swiss housewives to knit thick sweaters for their menfolk. 

Evoléne’s charm lies not only in its scenic beauty, but also 
in its warmly brown old chalets and in the national costumes 


worn daily by the women. 


The valley, and the road, continue via Les Haudéres (4,723 
feet), clustering under the wall of the Dents de Viesivi, to tiny 
Arolla (6,435 feet), one of the highest resorts in the Valais and 
popular with mountaineering enthusiasts. 


Excursions from Sierre 


Ten miles farther up the Rhéne valley from Sion lies Sierre, 
‘a busy market town that has thriven on the great aluminum 
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plant at nearby Chippis. Much of the town is modern, espe- | 
cially around the station and the terminal of the funicular | 
railway to Montana. From here three side trips beckon. 

The first leads up the northern slope to Montana and Crans, |; 
both at 4,900 feet and both attractive summer and winter } 
resorts perched high on a sunny plateau overlooking the | 
Rhoéne, from which chairlifts run even higher. In addition to | 
the funicular, an excellent road leads up from Sierre, or if} 


Montana and Crans, and then drop down into Sierre from the 
heights without any backtracking. 

The second leads northeast to Leukerbad (Loéche-les-Bains), || 
a modest spa and winter resort with the hottest springs in 
Switzerland, from which foot tours can be made up to the} 
Gemmi Pass and the Daubensee. 

The third excursion is of a much different character. You} 
turn south from Sierre and plunge into the high Alpine valley 
of Anniviers. Here live perhaps the only remaining nomadic 
people of Europe, the name of the valley being derived from) 
the Latin anni viatores or “year-round travelers.” Like their 
neighbors whom you visited in the Val d’Hérens, they are 
presumably related to ancient nomadic Saracen groups. 

The year of wandering starts in the spring when men,/ 
women, and children leave their headquarters in the villages, 
taking with them priest and schoolmaster. Only one man is 
left in each hamlet as a fire-watcher. The migrants first 
descend to the slopes of the valley around Niouc, where they)! 
stay a few weeks, living in barns and mazots, to till collec-}| 
tively-owned land and plant wheat, maize, and potatoes. When|| 
this is done, they move down the valley to Sierre, where they} 
cultivate collectively-owned vineyards under an almost feudal] 
statute-labor system: every man resident in the commune is/] 
obliged to put in so many days’ work. The work in the vine-}] 
yards is done to the accompaniment of fife and drum (usually 
six players), which pipe and roll out tuneless little airs al. | 
day long. In late summer the nomads move back up théj/ 
valley to gather in the crops and then come back down agair|] 
for the grape harvest. When the year’s work on the land in] 
finished they return to their high villages and remain there ‘a 


I 
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snowed in all winter. 
Such a life is not conducive to the development of crafts} | 
and yet the village of Anniviers can show beautiful rustic fur) 


niture patiently carved, and polished with the lustre of age) 
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Zermatt and the Matterhorn 


From Sierre, the Rhéne road continues 18 miles up to Visp, 
passing at the half-way point just above Turtmann a left-hand 
turnoff to the beautiful Létsch Valley. Visp is the terminus 
of the Visp-Zermatt railroad, conceived in 1886, completed in 
1891, and one of the boldest engineering feats in the world. 
Although you can cover perhaps half the distance by car 
before being forced to switch to the train, you’ll enjoy the 
scenery more if you leave your auto behind in Visp. 

It is rather frightening, this trip right into the heart of the 
impregnable Alps and of its polar landscape. Zermatt lies at 
5,315 feet in a hollow of green meadows set against the almost 
unreal backdrop of the great triangular mass of the Matter- 
horn—the Cervin, as French Swiss prefer to call it. In winter, 
skiing is the big attraction, often lasting until late in April, 
as well as skating and curling. Besides a ski school, there are 
chair and skilifts. In summer, bronzed Alpine guides, complete 
with alpenstocks and cords, stand around the village street 
every evening, waiting for their prospective clients, people who 
want to climb the Matterhorn. Some of these guides are world- 
famous and have accompanied scientific expeditions in the 
Himalayas and other great mountain ranges of the world. 

To Zermatt, Switzerland owes one of the foundation stones 
of its hotelier tradition, the Seiler family, whose ancestor, 
Alexander Seiler, started life as a cowherd and founded the 
chain of Seiler Alpine hotels, beginning in 1855. 

From Zermatt to Gornergrat runs the highest cogwheel rail- 

road in Europe, which took two years to build (1896-1898). 
‘Branching off the main line at Riffelalp is the smallest and 
shortest railway in Europe, covering a distance of 450 meters, 
just over half a mile. It was built by the great Alexander 
Seiler, owner of the Riffelalp Hotel, because he could not 
‘obtain from the commune the right to build a road from the 
| Station to his establishment. He therefore went over the heads 
of the municipal authorities to the federal government and 
obtained the right to build a “railroad.” 
Gornergrat has inspired so many grandiloquent descriptions 
that it suffices to say here that it is indeed breathtaking to 
gaze over the shimmering surface of its glaciers at an altitude 
of 9,408 feet. 

Another excellent excursion from Zermatt is to take the chair- 
lift to Sunegga (7,450 feet), a good starting point for walks, or 
just to dine on the sunny terrace of the restaurant there. You 
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can also go to Schwarzsee (8,530 feet), by the new cableway 
and arrive at the foot of the awe-inspiring Matterhorn which, 
from here, seems almost near enough to touch. 

Zermatt is at the head of one of the two valleys that lead 
south from Visp. In the other (the road forks at Stalden) is 
the important summer and winter resort of Saas-Fee, at 5,900 
feet. Besides a number of ‘skilifts, the village inaugurated a 
cablecar in 1954 that rises another 3,500 feet to Lange Fluh, 
starting point for skiing and walking tours, at the foot of the 
Dom, a peak even higher than the Matterhorn. Back in Visp, 
if you continue the eastward route, you come quickly to the 
important junction town of Brig. 


Brig and the Simplon Pass 


The small town of Brig has for centuries been a center of 
trade with Italy, for not only does it guard the Simplon route 
but it also lies at the foot of the high valley of the Rhone 
leading past the Aletsch glacier to Gletsch and the Grimsel 
Pass (for the route north into Meiringen, Bernese Oberland) 
or the Furka Pass (towards Andermatt and the Grisons). 

It is stirring to look at the huge door in the mountainside 
just above Brig that closes the entrance to the 74%-mile Sim- 
plon railroad tunnel. From here the international Paris- 
Simplon Express winds in and out of the mountain, rising to 
a height of 6,600 feet inside Monte Leone. 

The modern mountain road also begins just outside Brig, 
meandering through deep gorges and over wide, barren, rock- 
strewn pastures, across the mountains’ flanks. As the highway 
slowly rises, there are glimpses of Brig down behind in the 
Rhone Valley, giving an extensive bird’s-eye view of the 
layout of these grim, historic routes: at one point, the Aletsch 
glacier can be seen glimmering towards the north. | 

At the top of the pass stands the Simplon-Kulm (6,590 feet) 
and from there the road descends towards the old stone village 
of Simplon. A huge, stone Chartreuse-like hospice lies cupped 
in a hollow below the road, and past it runs the old route of 
the merchant princes and Napoleon. The hospice belongs t¢ 
the Order of St. Bernard; it was built by the monks at Napo- 
leon’s request, when he was preoccupied with the making anc 
upkeep of the military road into Italy. 

Gondo is the frontier village, snowed in all winter. In anj| 
case, the Simplon is closed to road traffic from mid or lat 
October (according to the season) until early April (usuall}| 
Easter). During this period, cars can be placed on the train a} 
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Brig and unloaded at Iselle, while buses and lorries are un- 
loaded at Domodossola. Iselle is the first village on the Italian 
side of the pass and from there the road sweeps down the rather 
ugly and dismal Valley of the Toce into the brilliant light of 
the Italian lake district. 

The Simplon is an impressive gateway into Italy, if less 
awe-inspiring than the St. Gotthard. The road has recently been 
surfaced. Care should be taken by drivers unused to Alpine 
routes and Alpine motor coaches. 


Brig up the Rhéne to Gletsch 


The road from Brig up the Rhéne towards its source—the 
Rhone glacier lies just north of Gletsch—is one of the most 
stirring travel experiences in Europe. The road, though only 
partly surfaced, is good. But be prudent on the hairpin bends 
of the Grimsel! This route is the most beautiful approach to 
central and eastern Switzerland you could wish for. (Closed in 
mid-October.) 
On the left, as the road rises in a fairly straight line to 
Gletsch, is the great mass of the Bernese Oberland, with some 
of the highest mountains in Europe: the Aletschhorn (13,760 
feet), the Jungfrau (13,642), Monch (13,464), Eiger (13,035), 
the Schreckhorn (13,382), and the Finsteraarhorn (14,019). The 
soil of the valley is poor, covered with scraggy grass. Exist- 
ence is a bitter struggle with nature, and the people live a life 
little eased by modern amenities. 
We should not leave the neighborhood of Brig without men- 
tioning one of the most remarkable trains in Europe, the Glacier 
Express, which struggles from Brig to Chur over the backbone 
of Europe, running in places where a mountain goat would be 
hard pressed to find footing. For miles it toils over cograils. 
Much of the time it is above the timber line. The Rhéne glacier 
at one point rears up its icy wall just- beyond its windows. 
_ Sometimes, glancing out, you see nothing but thousands of feet 

of thin air below you; at others as you round a curve, you see 
, one end of your own train from the other. There is nothing 
| more spectacular in Europe. 


LUGANO AND THE TICINO 


Switzerland, Italian Style 


Ticino, the southernmost and only Italian-speaking canton of 
Switzerland, can be divided. neatly into three major regions, 
each of which is conveniently provided with a natural center: 
Bellinzona and the northern valleys, Lugano and the Sotto- 
ceneri, Locarno and its valleys. 

South of the St. Gotthard and Rhaetian Alps, the Alpine 
ramparts fall away into a sunny, verdant territory, enjoying 
an almost Mediterranean climate, and finally merge in the 
plain of Lombardy and the Appenine foothills of Piedmont. In 
character and atmosphere, the Ticino bears a striking similarity 
with the Italian district. The political frontier weaves in and 
out along the shores of Lakes Maggiore and Lugano, but there 
is no transition in landscape, vegetation, or climate. 

The Ticino, with Canton Zurich, may well claim to have 
some of the finest highways in Switzerland. The south side of 
the St. Gotthard route represents a magnificent feat of civil 
engineering. Communications are highly developed. The more 
remote valleys, which have insufficient traffic to justify the 
building of modern roads, are serviced by regular postal coaches 
or trains. Steamers cruise along the shores of both lakes. The 
new Gandria highway from Lugano has placed the Ticino on 
a straight-through route linking northern Italy and the Engadine 
via the supremely beautiful Maloja Pass. 


Practical Information for the Ticino 


WHEN TO COME? Climatically, the Ticino is the most inviting region 

of Switzerland. While mid-summer days can be tropically hot, 

there is always plenty of cool shade, and after sunset it is never) 

uncomfortable. The riskiest months for the Ticino are January 

- and February, likely to be cold and rainy—but not always. The 

ped Ticino has recently become popular with central and northern 

TIN European tourists, especially Germans and Austrians, who con= 

gregate in the Locarno-Ascona region from mid-July through September; 
elsewhere and at other seasons, the area is not at all congested. 
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WHERE TO GO? In landscape, as well as flavor, the Ticino is more} 

typically Italian than Swiss, semi-tropical, Riviera-like, luxu- 

riant, and easy-going. This is country you can enjoy just 

“soing through,” by bicycle, car, boat, or train, but whatever 

your mode of transportation, it should at moments be abandoned, 

because the most interesting thing about the Ticino is the simple 
primitive life of the people who live in its isolated lake and valley villages 
and you can see something of this only if you are on ZO The fishing 
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village of Gandria near Lugano, and the high mountain village of Ronco, 
not far from Locarno, are two of the most picturesque of the typically 
Ticinese villages. At least one of them should be visited. The view of 
Lake Maggiore from the churchyard at Ronco is one you'll not soon forget. 
At Malide there is Swissminiatur, where you can see the best of Switzer- 
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land at 1/25th the normal size—towns, castles, transport etc. 
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railways, 


HOW TO GET ABOUT? You'll find no difficulty getting from 
one part of the Ticino to another. The network of highways, 
buses, funiculars, 
extensive than in other parts of Switzerland. This is one 
region, however, where you’ll profit most by purchasing one 
of the special holiday tickets sold by the Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways, which entitles you to cutrate transportation on lake 


and lake steamers is no less 


steamers, buses, and mountain railways, as well. You can rent bicycles 
at the Bellinzona, Lugano, and Locarno railway stations. 


C1) SPORTS. Water sports predominate in the Ticino. The beaches of 
Lugano, Locarno, and Ascona offer probably the best bathing in 

7% Switzerland, and for the most extended season. Sailboats, row- 
boats, canoes, and pedal boats may be rented reasonably by the 


day or hour at the quais of these three towns. 
popular here, too, with plenty of equipment to be hired. There 
are two 9-hole golf courses in the Ticino, one at Meglasio, near 
Lugano, the other between Locarno and Ascona. Public tennis 
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Waterskiing is 


courts are available in Lugano, Locarno, and Ascona. 


Hotels and Restaurants in the Ticino 


AGNO (Lugano): La Perla, 160 
beds, moderate, Tropical and Pen- 
sione Aprica, both inexpensive. 

AIROLO. Motta & Poste and Delle 
Alpi, both inexpensive. 

ASCONA. The two leaders are the 
80-bed Europe au Lac and the 40- 
bed Monte Verité (all rooms with 
bath), both first class superior, and 
both open March-November. In the 
first class reasonable price range are 
Casa Semiramis, Ascona, Sonnen- 
hof, and Schweizerhof, all March- 
November. Moderate Miiller au Lac 
and Schiff are open all year. 

BELLINZONA. Hotels: Best is the 
60-bed Internazionale garni, mod- 
erate; others include the 50-bed 
Casa del Popolo, Gamper, Felix, 
Ticino, Turista, Croce Federale and 


the Ristorante Reggiori, all inex- 


pensive. 
BRISSAGO. Grand au Lac, first 
class reasonable, open March-Oct. 
FAIDO. Milan and Faido, both in- 
expensive and open all year. 
LOCARNO. Best is the 130-bed 


_ hotel La Palma au Lac, an ultra- 


modern luxurious oasis overlooking 
Maggiore, with bar, roof garden, 
private beach. Also has 24 apart- 
ments. The 110-bed Esplanade, first 
class superior, has good view, is 
also open all year. The 125-bed 
Park has beautiful gardens (closes 
Jan.) and, with the 130-bed Reber 
au Lac, has same rates. Less ex- 
pensive are the Grand, Beau-Ri- 
vage, Quisisana and Verbania au 
Lac, all first class reasonable, Bel- 
védére, du Lac, Montaldi, Regina, 
Rosa-Seegarten and Ztircherhof are 
all moderate. Pension Villa Daheim 
and Navegna-Lido, moderate but 
slightly cheaper, as is the unpreten- 
tious 50-bed Astoria. 

Restaurants: “da Emilio,” on the 
lakepromenade, and the Ristorante 
du Lac (hotel), both with excellent 
cuisine, higher price bracket; Gam- 
brinus and Montaldi, good cuisine, 
moderate prices; Birreria Nazio- 
nale, Italian specialties, moderate 
prices; Verbania au Lac and “dell’- 
Angelo”, good and inexpensive. 


LOSONE. Motel, 100 beds, off high- 
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way, restaurant, inexpensive. March through October only. 
LUGANO. See Practical Informa- MORCOTE. Hotels: Carina-Carlton, 

tion for Lugano. moderate and very small; Rivabel- 
MONTE GENERESO. Schweizerhof, /la-Arbostora, inexpensive. 

inexpensive, no private baths, open | ST. GOTTHARD. Monte Prosa. 


Exploring the Ticino 


Bellinzona is the key to the Ticino. To it from the north the 
traffic from the rest of Switzerland is funneled in from three 
routes that cross the three breaks in the wall of mountains— 
the St. Gotthard Pass, the Lukmanier Pass, the San Bernadino 
Pass. From it is funneled out the traffic to Italy—or simply 
to these popular lakeside cities—by two routes, one passing 
through Lugano, the other through Locarno. These are the 
chief goals of visitors to the Ticino, so let us see how we reach 
them from the northern part of the country, via the city of 
Bellinzona. 

The Valle Leventina, through which runs the main St. Gott- 
hard route (road and rail), is the most frequented Ticino valley. 
The extraordinary St. Gotthard railroad rises in spirals inside 
and outside the mountain, appearing and disappearing, winding 
in and out of tunnels, now above, now below the highway. The 
road itself, on the Ticino (southern) side of the pass, is one of 
the finest in Switzerland and rolls northwest through fertile 
pasturelands until, after Airolo, it climbs an almost vertical 
cliff in a series of broad, but breathtaking hairpin bends. Above 
this cliff is the grim, rock-strewn plateau, 6,927 feet high, which 
is the top of the pass and still Ticino territory. 

The Val Blenio branches off to the east from the Leventina 
at Biasca and is a less known route leading over the Lukmanier 
Pass to Disentis. Builders of the international St. Gotthard 
railroad hesitated a long time between the Lukmanier and the 
Gotthard as a route; their final choice was determined by geo- 
physical reasons. ; 

The Lukmanier is, with tne Great St. Bernard, one of the 
oldest Alpine routes and was much frequented by the Romans, 
who penetrated deeply into the Grisons. Signs of cultural and 
artistic exchanges between men of the north and the south 
abound: Gothic frescos, baroque stuccos, Roman and Romanes- 
que architecture. The male population of the Blenio has always 
emigrated on a large scale, specializing in the food and catering 
trades: male cooks, chocolate makers, and innkeepers made ex- 
cellent careers in 15th-century Milan, for example, and Gatti, 
the famous London hotelier, was a native of Dongio. ( 

The Lukmanier is one of the most scenically beautiful of the 
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Alpine passes. It is wild, grim, and aloof, perhaps because it 
has seen too many merchants, soldiers, and pilgrims in its time. 
On the roadmap of Switzerland it is described as “dust-free, 
but corresponding only in part to modern traffic requirements.” 
Of its total 37 miles, however, only 24 are particularly narrow, 
and you don’t have to worry about traffic. 

Val Mesocco (or Mesolcina) is the third of the great routes 
that converge on Bellinzona. It runs almost due east, a little 
north of the Ticino capital city, turns sharply north at Grono, 
rising through a deep ravine to Mesocco at the foot of the San 
Bernardino Pass, the high watershed separating the Ticino from 
the upper Rhine Valley (Hinterrhein or Rheinwaldtal), which 
the road joins at the village of Hinterrhein. The highway then 
runs on to Spliigen (at the head of the Spltigen Pass direct into 
Italy) and on into the Engadine. This valley is a place to ex- 
plore on foot, unless you are truly experienced in driving on 
the smaller Alpine highways. 


Bellinzona, Castle Town 


In the fertile plain of Magadino, just below the point where 
the Ticino and Moésa rivers converge to water a wide and 
pleasant valley before flowing into Lake Maggiore, lies Bellin- 
zona. This historic little town may well claim rank among the 
world’s smallest capitals. Despite its size—population 14,000— 
it is the seat of the Ticino government. 

Bellinzona has always been a transit town, as the guardian 
of natural routes over which soldiers and merchants have trav- 
eled since the beginning of time. And its character is immedi- 
ately made clear by the three medieval castles perched on lofty 
crags and overlooking the huddled township at their feet, to 
north and south, east and west. Traces of Celtic men have been 
found in and around Bellinzona; here, too, the Franks from the 
north and the Lombards from the south-came face to face in 
the turmoil of warfare. In the early Middle Ages, the fortified 
town passed under the domination-first of the bishops, then of 
the city of Como, and the north-lying valleys were vested in 
the Canonry of Milan. Following the gradual breakup of the 
temporal power of the Church, 13th and 14th-century feudal 
lords and petty tyrants fought for power in this strategically 
important region. Como and Milan struggled for possession of 
Bellinzona until, in the 15th century, the Swiss Confederates 
cast their eye on these wealth-making southern routes. The 
people of Uri, whose territories stretched to the northern flank 
of the Gotthard, became acquisitive, first trying by commercial 
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methods to gain their ends and purchasing Bellinzona from a 
feudal lord of the Milan Viscontis for the sum of 2,400 florins 
But Philippo-Maria Visconti strove to restore the fortunes of 
his house and inflicted a great defeat on the Swiss at Arbedo 
Later in the 15th century the Swiss captured the Valle Leven- 
tina and finally won Bellinzona from the Sforzas in 1500. Foi 
the next three centuries, Bellinzona and its valleys were vassal 
states of Uri and its allies. 

Viewed from the station, Bellinzona today appears dull, dusty 
and provincial. Its charm can be discovered only by wandering 
through the miniature squares, through the streets and alleys 
grouped in the hollow between the Castel Grande (also callec 
the Castle of Uri) and the Castel di Montebello (or Castle o: 
Schwyz). Seated at a sidewalk café under the arcades border- 
ing the Piazza Nosetto, a comfortable atmosphere of southerr 
nonchalance enwraps you. After 11 a.m. and 4 p.m., young mer 
stroll up for a peaceful chat, to consume ice creams or sip ar 
apéritif. As the hour advances, happy little girls and teen- 
agers fill the narrow streets with gay young laughter. Acros: 
the square, housewives gossip and market. Midday crowd: 
throng through to the larger Piazza Collegiata, fronting the 
handsome abbey church of St. Peter and St. Stephen. The 
charm of this diminutive capital captivated John Ruskin, wh« 
spent the summer of 1858 here, and praised the castles, the olc 
houses and their lovely wrought-iron work. 

The Castel Grande, the oldest of the three castles, is now usec 
partly as a public building and partly as a museum. Sturdy 
battlemented walls thrusting out from the crag towards thi 
Locarno road, testify to the warlike intentions of the castle’ 
13th-century builders. The Montebello Castle is an imposin; 
military construction, built in the form of a triangle, converter 
into a museum. On the third, much loftier, promontory of rocl 
stands the Castel di Sasso Corbaro, rebuilt by the Swiss in thi 
latter part of the 15th century; it forms a magnificent observa: 
tory overlooking Magadino plain and the entrance to the Vall 
Leventina. 

Of international and strategic importance though they are 
Bellinzona and its Alpine valleys live very much apart fron 
the world; for most travelers, they remain scenes glimpse 
from the St. Gotthard express, from motorcoach or car, al 
hurrying down to the popular resorts of Lugano and Locarn¢ 

From Bellinzona, we have our choice of two directions: soutl 
to Lugano, on the lake of the same name, or west to Locarn¢ 
on Lake Maggiore. Different as they are in spirit and atmos 
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phere, Lugano and Locarno are both ideal centers from which 
to view the whole of Southern Switzerland. Lying so near to 
each other—about 25 miles by road—on their respective lakes, 
they are also both gateways into northern Italy. 


Lugano and lis Lake 


Set in a wide, southeast-facing bay of the lake, guarded by 
the much-publicized silhouettes of Monte Bré (2,799 feet) and 
Monte San Salvatore (2,745 feet), Lugano has been featured 
for many years on the schedules of organized international 
tours. With its Lido, its suburbs of Paradiso and Castagnola, 
now forming one unbroken line of residences and hotels all 
round the bay, Lugano has an air of pleasant sophistication, the 
sunny disposition of a community that has thriven on catering 
for vacationists from all over the world. It is a city that meets 
you at the station and greets you with a smile, saying: “Now 
just relax!” 

Most of Lake Lugano lies within Swiss territory and this fa- 
mous resort serves as chief center for the Sottoceneri district 
and its southernmost tip, the Mendrisiotto, which flows south to 
the important frontier town of Chiasso, gateway to Como and 
its lake. The long promontory jutting out into the lake and 
forming the western arm of Lugano bay is known as the Ce- 
resio, and behind it lies the Collina d’Oro (The Golden Hill); 
west of that again, backed against the Italian frontier running 
north from Ponte Tresa, is the Malcantone district. 

The Lugano region is one of Switzerland’s richest artistic 
centers. From the Sottoceneri have sprung families of archi- 
tects, builders, and artists, such as the Casella, the Solaris, the 
Tencalla, the Borrominis, and the Madernas, to whom we owe 
many of the finest buildings in Europe: Milan Cathedral, St. 
Peter’s, St. John Lateran in Rome, churches and palaces in 
Vienna and Warsaw, the “Ca’ d’Oro” and the Rialto Bridge in 
Venice, palaces in Seville and Prague. The list of Ticino-born 
artists of the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries is far too long to 
enumerate here, but they add luster to many small villages in 
the Malcantone, Collina d’Oro, and Mendrisotto district and 
have raised local religious art to a high standard. 

The story of the Sottoceneri begins with the Liguri tribes 
who, in about the 4th century B. C., intermingled with migrants 
from Gaul. Traces of these primitive peoples and of later Ro- 
man civilization are scattered everywhere: at Tesserete, Son- 
vico, Stabio, Ligornetto, Mendrisio. 

In the Middle Ages, the “Luganese” passed into the hands of 
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the bishops of Como and thereafter had much the same destiny 
as Bellinzona, the district and villages gradually wresting their 
liberties from the Church. During the late Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance periods, when the power of the communes reached 
its peak, southern Ticino shared in the wonderful flowering of 
the arts and crafts, for the whole region benefited from a lively 
interchange of ideas and trade with northern Italy. 


Practical Information for Lugano 


HOTELS. Luxurious are the 180-bed Palace Grand with magnificent 

private park; 125-bed Splendide Royal is on Lake Lugano, has fine 

view. First class superior are 135-bed Europa am See (closed 

Nov.-Feb.); and Bristol; 130-bed Majestic-Métropole (closed Dec.- 

Feb.); 200-bed Excelsior and 55-room Arizona (closed Nov.-Feb.) 

are both new, latter ultra-modern and located in residential area. 
Moderate: 100-bed Continental-Beauregard (closed Jan., be Se Ticino, 
inexpensive, wholesome and tasty food. 


At Cassarate: 100-bed Villa Cas- At Paradiso: First class superior 
tagnola, first class reasonable. Eden au Lac, first class reasonable; 

At Castagnola: 90-bed Miiller, 80- Beau-Rivage au Lac, closed Nov.- 
bed Carlton-Villa Moritz, moderate. Feb. 


Motels. In the neighborhood of Lugano, Motel Vezia, 2 miles north at 
Vezia; Motel la Perla, 3 miles west at Agno; at Ponte Tresa, on the Varese 
road, Motel Ponte Tresa; Motel Lido au Lac, at Maroggia, 6 miles south. 
Most are closed in winter. 


RESTAURANTS. Cooking in Lugano is good and usually follows 
Italian inspiration. When you see a sign reading Cucina Nostrana, 
that means that you will find there local Ticinese dishes. Among 
the better restaurants are Orologio, Via G. Nizzola 2; Bianchi 
(formerly Biaggi), Via Pessina 3; Galleria, Via G. Vegezzi 4; 
and magnificent view, at Cassarate, Viale Castagnola; Huguenin,. 
Riva Albertolli 1; Grotto del Gildo, Via Moncucco 3. Gam- 
brinus is noted for its beer, both Swiss and imported. Romantica, a 
lakeside restaurant that even exceeds its name, is at Melide, just outside 
Lugano. Cuisine is Italian, dancing. Expensive, but you won’t mind. Even 
more expensive are the dinner dances at Campione’s Casino, where the 
smart set congregate. 
At Vezia, 2 miles north, is the Ristorante Villa Recreatio, with lovely 
surroundings and large garden. Open April to October. 
Tearooms include the Saipa, Via Nassa, and Portici, Piazza Manzoni. 
There is also one at the Kursaal (Casino), where there are concerts, 
a floor show in the roof garden, and a bar. 


MUSEUMS. Villa Favorita at Castagnola, from March to October, 
Fridays and Saturdays, 10-12, 2-5, Sundays 2-5, entrance 3 francs, 
one of the greatest private art collections in Europe. Civic, Villa 
Ciani, March to October, 9-12, 2-5, closed Monday, entrance 1.50, 
free Sunday morning, historical collection, small art gallery. Rieder, 
Morcote, 10-12, 1:30-7, entrance 1.50, Oriental art, Russian, Roma- 
nian and Greek icons. V. Vela, Ligornetto, 9-12, 2-5, closed Monday, | 
holidays, entrance 1 franc, sculpture of Vincenzo Velda (1822-1891). 
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SPORTS. Golf, 9-hole course at Magliaso, miniature golf at Melide. 
There are 12 tennis courts, two lighted at night, one covered 
court at Padiglione Conza, 2 francs an hour, extra charge for 
lighting at night. Lake and river fishing March through October, 
licenses at tourist office. Boats for hire and water skiing opposite 
the Palace Hotel. Saddle horses, Mario Roggiano, Via Tesserete 
7. Bathing at the Lido Lugano, sandy beach; Lido Paradiso, at 
the Hotel de Lac & Seehof, no sand; and the public baths, 
opposite the Hotel Splendide, no sand. 


USEFUL ADDRESSES. Swiss Tourist Office, Riva Albertolli 5, opposite Kur- 
saal, tel. 3.21.21. Cook’s, Riva Vincenzo Vela. English Church, Via Cle- 
mente Maraini (opposite Majestic Hotel), communion 8 a.m., services 10:30 
am., evensong 5:30 p.m. Christian Science church, Palazzo Gargantini, 
Via Marconi 3, English services, Sunday 10:45 a.m., Wednesday 5 p.m. 
Synagogue, Via alle Stazione 12. Chess, Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sun- 
days at the Bar Golf. Bridge, Wednesdays 8:30, Café Olympia; Hotel 
Splendide has a bridge hostess during the season. Car hire: Swissways- 
Avis, 4 Via Adamini, tel. 3.20.20. 


Exploring Lugano 

Lying at only 834 feet above sea level, Lugano (population 
22,000) spreads its lovely waterfront in a wide half-circle 
around its bay, centered on the Piazza Rezzonico and the Piaz- 
za Riforma, the latter just behind the city hall. Southwest, 
towards Paradiso, and southeast, towards Cassarate and Casta- 
gnola, extend the residential and hotel sections of the town. 
The station lies rather high and is connected with the center 
by a small funicular railroad. Lugano’s social life is lived in 
and around the two central squares, which lie open to the lake 
and are bordered on three sides with open-air cafés and tea- 
rooms where vacationists and townsfolk meet for morning 
coffee, tea, and cocktails. Large, well-equipped stores, fashion, 
millinery, and souvenir shops line the Via Canova, Via Ve- 
gezzi, Piazza Dante, Via Nassa, and others. 

An international atmosphere pervades Lugano. The hum of 
many languages fills the streets. Waitresses and hotel staffs 
speak French, German, Italian, and English with equal ease, 
though not equal correctness. They are accustomed to catering 
for English and, especially, German-speaking patrons, for the 
Ticino is a haunt beloved of the northern Swiss and the Ger- 
mans, on whom this sunny corner seems to exercise an irresistible 
attraction. Northerners come here to bask in the warm sun- 
shine, to write and paint, and also to escape from Teutonic 
middle-class constraint. The nearby village of Morcote has 
become the bohemian meeting-place of artists whose inspiration 
requires cheap living conditions and a picturesque setting. 

With Locarno, Lugano can claim to enjoy Switzerland’s maxi- 
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mum hours of winter sunshine. The traveler feels this boast to 
be fully justified when, in February or March, he shiveringly 
undertakes the railroad trip through the St. Gotthard tunnel 
from which he emerges into a Riviera landscape, profuse with 
warmth, budding foliage, palm trees, and spring flowers. 

Spruce and distinguished, Lugano has developed its attrac- 
tions to a remarkable degree. It is an ideal center for excur- 
sions into northern Italy. Lake steamers, mountain and local 
railroads, postal and motor coaches, provide ample opportunity 
for a variety of day and half-day tours. Open-air concerts, 
sidewalk cafés, a casino, provide evening amusements. 

During the first fortnight in October, Lugano tries to assume 
a more businesslike air for its National Autumn Fair. But even 
then, this gay little city cannot forego merrymaking, for at this 
same period it also holds its annual Grape Harvest Festival, ¢ 
most exhilarating affair further enlivened by the Latin temper- 
ament of its participants. 

Art lovers will find much to interest them in Lugano and its 
neighborhood. In Lugano itself, Santa Maria degli Angeli, ar 
old abbey church, is the possessor of several fine frescos by 
Bernardo Luini, who lived here in 1529 and 1530. He is said te 
have received payment of 29 gold thalers for his paintings o} 
the Passion, the Last Supper, and a Madonna. The cathedra 
church of San Lorenzo lies halfway up the hillside, commandin; 
a magnificent view. Its fagade is said by some critics to repre: 
sent “some of the best decorative work of the early Renaissanct 
in Northern Italy.” Near the Cassarate pier lies the beautifu 
mansion La Villa Favorita, built in 1687 by the Uri bailiff, Carli 
Corrado de Beroldingen. The estate was purchased in 1932 bj 
Baron Heinrich von Thyssen-Bornemisza, a great patron of thi 
arts, to house his private collection of old masters. The galler} 
is open to the public for all but the four coldest months of thi 
year, and connoisseurs enjoy viewing the some 400 rare paint: 
ings arranged in a beautiful setting. The collection includes ; 
Crucifixion by Paolo Uccelli, Portrait of a Young Warrior b} 
Carpaccio, Lucrezia and Tarquinius by Tintoretto, and work 
by Veronese, Van der Weyden, Van Dyck, Velazquez, Goya 
Holbein, Reynolds, and many other great European painters. 


Excursions from Lugano 


The first trips usually made on arriving at this resort are t 
Monte Bré and Monte San Salvatore, the tall mountains 4) 
opposite ends of the bay. Monte Bré (2,799 feet) is accessibl 
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by road or funicular from Cassarate. It overlooks the entire 
Mendrisiotto region. On a clear day, the snow-capped peaks of 
the Valais and Italian Alps (including the Matterhorn) appear 
on the western horizon. The lower slopes of Monte Bré are 
dotted with lovely houses and gardens in the Italian style. 
Monte San Salvatore (2,745 feet) is served by a funicular 
from Paradiso from March 1 until late in the year, according 
to the weather. At the top of the mountain is a small chapel 
built in 1861 and a military watchtower. The view from the 
summit is superb, extending from the Valais Alps to the plain 
of Lombardy; even the Appenines are visible on a clear day. 
From San Salvatore, there are several pleasant walks to be 
taken; along the Pazzalo Valley down to Paradiso (3 hours), to 
Morcote along the hill, via Ciona and Carona (3 hours). 
Monte Generoso (5,579 feet) is a lofty hump of a mountain 
rising from the southern shore of the lake. It lies across the 
frontier, but the funicular railroad that runs right to the sum- 
mit lies in Swiss territory and has its terminal at Capolago. 
There is mountaineering for experts (guide recommended) to 
be had all along the rocky crest of the Monte Generoso range. 


To the Ceresio District 


Regular daily excursions and round trips of the Ceresio are 
run by the postal coach service, but it is also fun to travel by 
lake steamer or motorboat along the shore of the promontory. 

At Melide, the Lugano arm of the lake narrows and the strip 
of water is crossed by a bridge carrying the main railroad and 
highway to the frontier at Chiasso. This quiet, rather long vil- 
lage features a number of grotti, so typical of the Ticino. These 
are wine vaults built against the hillside for the storage of 
wine. Melide is also known to art lovers as the birthplace of 
Domenico Fontana (born 1543), builder of the facade of St. 
John Lateran in Rome. Many other examples of his work are 
to be seen in Naples. Giovanni Fontana and Carlo Maderna, 
his brother and cousin, were also artists of repute. 

Morcote, at the southern tip of the promontory, is a pictur- 
esque hamlet that has attracted a community of artists who live 
cheaply and happily here, selling their work to the travelers. 
It was the home town of Giuseppe Sardi, the official architect 
of the Doge of Venice, whose masterpiece was the straightening 
of the campanile of the Friar’s Monastery at Venice, threatened 
by destruction. The village is perched precariously between 
lake and hillside, how precariously the inhabitants discovered 
in 1862, when suddenly road and houses began to slip into the 
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water. The parish church rises on a small rocky crag high 
above the village and is accessible by a flight of 300 steps. 


To the Collina d’Oro 


This five-mile-long hill, stretching from the outskirts of 
Lugano in a north-south direction, is so located that, on clear 
days, a magnificent view can be obtained from its crest. It is 
accessible by road, or by the Lugano-Ponte Tresa railroad, or 
again by three different postal coach routes. 

The Ponte Tresa train enters a tunnel shortly after leaving 
Lugano and emerges at Sorengo, on the diminutive Lake Muz- 
zano. The road branches off here to Gentilino, a small village 
set in magnificent chestnut groves, and climbs on to Monta- 
gnola, famous for its extensive view. Agra is an enchantingly 
picturesque village lying off the main road just below the 
huge sanatorium that is a branch of the German Wolfgang 
Sanatorium at Davos, now open to patients of all nationalities 

The road—a dusty one—follows the crest of the Collin 
d’Oro and descends to Barbengo and Figino. The train follow: 
on from Sorengo and runs down in a wide curve to the Va 
Vedeggio and on to Bioggio, Agno, and Magliasco, all thre 
starting points for excursions into the Malcantone district. 

Both the Collina d’Oro and the Ceresio are worth exploring 
They are most delightful when seen on foot or on bicycle 
because they are regions so small that motorists tend to mis 
the charm of the cypress-adorned hamlets and villages si 
typical of an Italian landscape. Opposite Agra, high on th 
crest of Monte Arbostora, lies Carona, accessible by road fron 
Paradiso (turn left after bridge) or on foot from the summit a 
San Salvatore. Its quaint, broad, cobbled main street is line 
by old houses with many traces of frescos and sculpture. Th 
parish church contains a number of paintings of value: behin 
the high altar a fresco by an artist of the Luini school; to th 
right of the choir is a Death of St. John the Baptist execute 
by Andrea Solari, a native of Carona and a pupil of Leonard 
da Vinci. 

On the western slope of Monte Arbostora many small chapel! 
are scattered through the woods and several contain fine ex 
amples of Renaissance work by local painters. The old abbe 
church of Santa Maria del Torello was built in 1204 by Gu 
glielmo della Torre, Bishop of Como, who was buried here. 


To Campione and Its Casino 
Campione, a diminutive Italian enclave lying almost exact! 
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opposite the Swiss resort on the opposite shore of the lake, is 
only ten minutes away by motorboat. This mile-square portion 
of Italy is entirely encircled by Switzerland. Wise Lugano 
authorities have extended to Campione all the travel facilities 
granted by the Confederation. Switzerland controls Campione’s 
customs, post office, telephone, and telegraph services, and 
Swiss currency is used. Incomprehensible? Not so very, when 
one realizes that Campione has but one attraction—its casino! 
Gaming for high stakes—that is to say, roulette and chemin- 
de-fer—is allowed under Italian, but not under Swiss law. 
Lugano has been clever enough to understand all the allure 
these easily accessible tables have for its foreign patrons and 
to quote them as one of its attractions. Swiss citizens are still 
protected from any gambling instincts they may have, how- 
ever, for they are forbidden access to the “Small Room” where 
stakes up to 2,500 Swiss francs are allowed, and must be 
content to confine their activities to the “Big Room,” where 
stakes are limited to 5 francs. 

This unexpected island of Italian territory facing Lugano 
across the lake requires an explanation. In the early Middle 
Ages, Campione was an imperial fief and passed into the hands 
of the San Ambrogio Monastery in Milan. Generation after 
generation of Campione citizens emigrated to Milan, working 
there chiefly as builders, sculptors, and stone masons; connois- 
seurs of art still speak of the Campione School. When Lugano 
passed from the Duchy of Milan into the power of the Swiss, 
Campione remained the property of San Ambrogio. In 1912, 
Campione passed from the diocese of Milan to that of Como. 

For centuries, Lugano has shared many privileges and rights 
with Campione: for example, Lugano citizens enjoyed the right 
of wood-felling and pasture in their neighbors’ territory and, 
in time of war, two soldiers from Campione were called upon 
to serve in the Swiss Army. 


To Italy’s Lake Como — 


This excursion can be made by road, motor coach, or by 
combining steamer and road travel: lake steamer to Porlezza 
(Italy) and car to Menaggio. 

The first village after Castagnola is Gandria, lying about a 
‘Mile from the frontier and built in tiers against the rocky hill- 
‘side. It is perhaps the quaintest village on the lake; its houses 
‘Tise so steeply one above the other that it seems that every- 
| thing, cobbled streets and all, are about to topple over into the 
water. Despite its quaintness, cherished by the villagers as an 
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attraction for tourists, the inhabitants are quite prosperous. 
The spot is so sheltered and sunny that even aloes grow wild 
and vegetation flourishes with Mediterranean vigor. 

On the shore opposite Gandria, in Italian territory, lies Santa 
Margherita, terminal of the funicular to Lanzo d’Intelvi, a small 
Italian mountain resort commanding a magnificent view. 

All along the Italian shore cluster tiny, most picturesque vil- 
lages, the most charming of which is perhaps San Mamete. In 
true Italian style, the women do their, weekly washing at the 
waterfront, beating the clothes on the cobbles and protected 
from the hot sun by huge umbrellas. 

Porlezza lies at the head of the eastern arm of the lake at the 
entrance to a fairly wide and fertile valley connecting Lakes 
Lugano and Como. Menaggio is a well-known resort of the 
Italian Lake District and here you have the choice of going 
south to Como (by cheerful steamer or postal bus) or across the 
lake to Bellagio on the tip of a point of land. 


Valleys North of Lugano 


Lugano lies at the junction of a number of secondary rail- 
roads, many built at the turn of last century to open up remote 
valleys to trade and traffic. There is also a fair road as far as 
Tesserete, running north up the valley from Lugano. Or again, 
for those who like walking, nothing is more enjoyable than a 
day’s hike through this lovely countryside. 

From Massagno, this route winds up, through Sassa and Ri- 
cordone, to Trevano, whose castle was owned for some years 
at the end of the last century by a luxury-loving Russian baron. 
At his death it was sold to Louis Lombard, the American 
Consul at Lugano, who—until 1911—opened the unique collec-. 
tions of antiques and curios of its former owner to the public. 

Tesserete is the chief township of the Val Capriasca, a dis- 
trict of ten villages, once a fief of the diocese of Milan. The old 
Ambrosian rite is still celebrated here, as in Locarno, so that 
Lent begins four days later than in neighboring districts. Many 
Luganese come to Tesserete each year to prolong merrymaking. 

On the western slope of the mountain above Tesserete lies 
the fortified Capuchin monastery of Bigorio, founded in 1535 
by Padre Pacifico, a monk from Lugano. The piousness of his 
followers was praised by St. Charles Borromeo, who was 
perhaps the donor of an exquisite Madonna in the monastery 
chapel, attributed to Guercimada Cento. 

Tesserete is the starting-point for many lovely excursions 
on foot and two postal coach routes into the Val Colla, one 


of 
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ascending to Bidogno (2,270 feet) and the other to Maglio di 
Colla (2,490). 

The Val Colla, branching east from Tesserete, provides truly 
wild Alpine scenery, crowned by the highest peaks of the 
Sottoceneri district. There are about twelve villages in the 
valley with a total population of some 3,000 souls; their main 
means of livelihood is the craft of tinkering and the making of 
copper pots and pans for sale in Lugano. 

From Tesserete an excursion can be made, on foot or by car 
(poor road), to Ponte Capriasca, where a highly valuable early 
copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper is to be found in the 
old church; the painting is believed to have been executed by 
one of Leonardo’s disciples. The Church of San Rocco has two 
old paintings, one of which is attributed to Luini. 

A railroad, parallel to the Tesserete track, runs along the left 
bank of the Cassarate River. The road (fair) branches off a 
little north of Lugano and, after crossing the river, ascends 
steeply to Viganello, Pregassona, Cadro, and Dino (1,446 feet) 
(terminal of the railroad). The highway continues to Sonvico, 
also serviced by postal coach. This village is famous for the 
marble altar in its parish church and its picturesque street. It 
also affords a magnificent view over Lugano with San Salvatore 
in the background. 

From Sonvico, a footpath leads down into the valley, crosses 
the river at Ponte di Spada and on to Tesserete. Several very 
lovely walks start from Sonvico: to Maglio, in the Val Colla 
(2 hours); to Cimerada, the valley’s highest village. 


South to Chiasso 


A fine highway follows through from Lugano, across the 
Melide Bridge, to Melide and Mendrisio. Railroad connections 
are also frequent, for this is the direct St. Gotthard route. 

On the other side of the Melide embankment lies Bissone, 
worth a halt to visit the Tencalla house, the entrance to which 
lies through the characteristic arcades in the center of the 
village. Tencalla Carpoforo (1628-1685) founded a school of 
painting and architecture in Vienna and his works, and those 
of his disciples, adorn several famous European churches and 
palaces. Late in life, he returned to his native village and his 
residence has been acquired by the Ticino Craftsmen and 
Artists Society to house fine specimens of 17th-century furni- 
ture. Francesco Borromini, almost a contemporary of Tencalla, 
was also Bissone-born; he was the architect of several churches 
and palaces in Rome. 
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Ligornetto is another birthplace cherished by the Ticinese, 
for it was the native village of Vincenzo Vela, a sculptor famous 
in 19th-century Italy. After many years of hard work abroad, 
Vela retired to his early home. He lies buried in the village 
cemetery and a fine mausoleum by Guidini serves as a memo- 
rial to him. Vela’s only son, Spartaco, a gifted painter, donated 
his father’s villa and all the works it contained to the Swiss 
Confederation. —The museum is open to the public and daily 
bus services from Lugano make it easily accessible. 

Mendrisio has lent its name to the region lying south of 
Lugano known as “Il Mendrisiotto.” It is.a town with a long 
history of tribulation and warfare, for in the Middle Ages it 
was involved in the struggle for power between the Torriani 
family (partisans of the Guelph faction) which finally wrested 
Milan from the mighty Ghibelline viscounts. Descendants of 
the Torriani family today own a large silk factory in their 
town of origin. 

Chiasso is the southernmost frontier of Switzerland. A border 
town and dull, Chiasso has but one interest for travelers: to 
get through the customs as quickly as possible. 

Only three miles beyond lies the lovely and historic Italian 
city of Como, and the neighboring Villa d’Este, guarding the 
broad highway across the flat plain of Lombardy. 

These excursions by no means exhaust the possibilities of 
Lugano as a sightseeing center. It is only a day-trip, for 
example, to St. Moritz, along the fine new Gandria highway 
through Italian territory (Chiavenna) and over the most beau- 
tiful Maloja Pass (closed in winter). 

Closer at hand is the lovely Malcantone district, north of 
Agno, serviced by a comprehensive network of roads, railroads, 
and bus routes. Pleasant mountain walks and more strenuous: 
excursions (requiring skilled knowledge) abound: to Monte 
Boglia, Sasso Grande, Monte Camoghé, Poncione di Breno, and 
so on. Before embarking on the more ambitious climbs, the 
visitor would do well to ask expert advice or employ a guide. 

Lovers of the Ticino—and there are many—are divided into 
two groups: the pro-Luganites and the pro-Locarnites. Al- 
though these two resorts lie only about 13 miles from each 
other as the crow flies (25 miles by road), they are so unlike 
that they appeal to entirely different types of vacationists. 


Locarno and Lake Maggiore 


Locarno, with a population of about 9,000, is the natural 
center for the remote, deeply cleft valleys that flow down 
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towards Lake Maggiore: the Centovalli, Val Onsernone, Valle 
Maggia, and Valle Verzasca. It lies on the north side of the 
broad river delta at the head of Lake Maggiore. Rather more 
secluded than Lugano, it remained for centuries a little apart 
from the invigorating crosscurrents of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. 

Until the late 19th century, its rival, Lugano, had the advan- 
tage of flourishing cattle markets to which flocked merchants 
from Lombardy and northern Switzerland, whereas in the 16th 
century Locarno was deprived of about 170 of its most distin- 
guished families who, having chosen the Protestant faith, pre- 
ferred to emigrate to Zurich, where they helped to establish 
the now prosperous silk trades of that city. In the same cen- 
tury, Locarno was visited by the Great Plague, which reduced 
the population from 4,800 souls to some 700. 

Small wonder then that, after such setbacks, Locarno failed 

to expand commercially, as did its neighbor. Nevertheless, in 
1925, Locarno became front-page news when Briand, Strese- 
mann, Mussolini, and Chamberlain met here to sign the Locarno 
Pact. 
_ Again, after World War IJ, Locarno bravely set about organiz- 
ing an annual film festival, a rather remarkable undertaking 
for so small a city. Held in late June or July this enterprise 
has developed successfully and is now considered as Switzer- 
land’s yearly film mart, at which producers, stars, and exhibi- 
tors can meet on a purely commercial footing. Locarno pro- 
vides a truly neutral venue for the international audience of 
executives, critics, and buyers, and nations interested in the 
film industry present their best films in the hope of winning 
the increasingly important Locarno Award. 

Another event on which the townsfolk look back now as a 
nerve-racking occasion took place in 1938, when Sir Malcolm 
Campbell selected Locarno as headquarters for his bid for the 
world motorboat speed record. 

Then, too, Locarno looks ahead to the time when it will be- 
come a great inland port, for there is a scheme afoot to develop 
the waterways of northern Italy and the Ticino by building a 
network of canals leading from Venice to Sesto Calende at the 
southern tip of Lake Maggiore; electrically driven barges could 
then swing up the lake into Switzerland. 

Pending the realization of this dream, Locarno is a peaceful 
little township concentrated around the broad and lovely semi- 
circle of the Piazza Grande, thrusting its hotel and residential 
quarter westward towards MuralJto and Minusio and north- 
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wards to Orselina on the steep hillside. Amusement is provided 
by the Casino and by sidewalk cafés underneath the arcades. 
Excursidnists take day trips to Stresa and the Borromean 
Islands, to Milan and the Italian Lakes, or wander by motor 
or postal coach—or on foot—into the picturesque neighboring 
valleys. Busy lake steamers shuttle across the lake to Maga- 
dino, to Ascona, Brissago, and all along the Italian shores. 

Locarno is restful, with an air of charming candor, wholly 
unspoiled by the travel trade. It has pleasant and well-stocked 
stores where prices are moderate. Springtime is a season partic- 
ularly rich in color: camellias and orange trees, wisteria and 
magnolias flower lavishly; the sweet chestnut groves on the 
hillside glow with pink and white candles, and fields are gay 
with primroses and sweet-scented wild violets. 


Bohemian Ascona 


Locarno also has an asset that adds greatly to its attraction, 
the small resort of Ascona, only 2% miles away, accessible by 
frequent bus and boat services. Ascona is a wholly unexpected 
experience, for though it is equipped only with a picturesque 
waterfront, connected to its one main street by tortuous alleys, 
it has become an international haunt of artists, writers and 
“back-to-nature” sects. This strange colony practises a rather 
quaintly sophisticated bohemianism, creating a sort of pre- 
war Chelsea-cum-Montparnasse atmosphere. Artsy-craftsy 
looking youngsters and the not so very young jostle distin- 
guished visitors from the nearby luxurious Hotel Monte Verita. 
Cocktail hour on the waterfront is liable to produce strangely 
clad, bearded, and long-haired naturists and passionate spin- 
sters in colorful attire. Dancehalls and evening attractions 
provide visitors with anything they may not be able to find 
in Locarno. 

True craftsmanship is highly developed in Locarno and its 
neighborhood. There is no industrial population in the Ticino, 
and in the remote valleys, especially those converging on 
Locarno, straw-plaiting and ceramics are encouraged. Exquisite 
baskets, bags, mats, and woven raffia cloths are made by the 
village women, whose menfolk mostly emigrate to northern 
Switzerland to work in factories or as masons. Woodworkers 
produce zoccoli, the charming Italian clogs worn by all the 
women and children, or trays and platters decorated with 
rather crude burnt and painted designs. Rustic pottery is 
turned out also by these domestic craft workers, whose hands 
seem to have all the instinctive skill of the Latin. 
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Another rather unusual craft that has developed in this 
region is the painting of ex votos offered by the countryfolk 
to the shrines and altars of patron saints in thanksgiving for 
miracles and benefits received as a result of prayer. These 
paintings are strikingly realistic and almost pathetically naive; 
they express an attitude to life fast disappearing in most of 
Europe. Many examples of these rustic works of art are to be 
found in village churches and wayside shrines. 

A stay in Locarno must, of course, include a visit to the 
Madonna del Sasso, a 16th-century sanctuary and place of 
pilgrimage erected on a crag behind the town where, in 1480, 
the Madonna appeared to Brother Bartolomeo d’Ivrea. There 
are several artistic treasures in this church: two 15th-century 
paintings by Bernadino de’ Conti, a Flight into Egypt by 
Bramantino, and a fine 15th-century statue of the Virgin on 
the high altar. 

A portion of Locarno’s 13th-century castle was restored in 
1923 and one of the original towers still remaining was once 
the dwelling of the noble old family of Rusca, whose members 
played an important part in the town’s history. The building 


now houses a museum. West of the castle stands the Church 


of San Francesco, said to have been founded by St. Anthony 
of Padua; reconstructed in 1538, it has a fine Renaissance 
facade and, inside, graceful 18th-century altars. 

House architecture in the old streets that tumble down to 
the Piazza Grande is distinctive. To the world, that is: to the 
street, the patrician dwellings present a dull, anonymous 
facade, but within, the courtyards show a profuse display of 
loggias, hidden gardens, and beautiful wrought-iron work. 
Perhaps they are the best expression of the city in which they 
stand, for the charm of Locarno is of the contemplative kind. 


Excursions from Locarno 


With an efficiency equal to that of its rival resort, Locarno 
has promoted the opening up of its hinterland to traffic and 
built a fine network of highways and branch railroads leading 
into remote valleys. Districts that do not justify such expen- 
diture of public money are serviced by regular postal coach 
lines. Steamers run on regular schedules to all lake ports, 
and there are also regular day and half-day trips to Italian 
resorts: Stresa, Pallanza, Laveno, the Borromean Islands, etc. 

A completely new ski area has been opened recently and an 
aerial cablecar constructed on the sunny slopes takes skiers 
4,200 feet above the semi-tropical resort to the mountain station 
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of Cardada. A restaurant at the top affords a magnificent view 
of Lake Maggiore and the surrounding Alps. 

Locarno itself lies on a branch line from Bellinzona of the 
main St. Gotthard railroad. In recent years, an electric branch 
railroad has been built through the Centovalli, connecting the 
resort directly to Domodossola, the first large Italian township 
on the international Simplon-Orient Express route. 

The high wooded valleys converging on Locarno provide an 
almost inexhaustible source of pleasure for those who enjoy 
natural beauty and rustic scenes. Perhaps the most striking 
characteristic of Locarno’s hinterland, and indeed of the long 
shores of the northern arm of Lake Maggiore, is the luxuriant 
green of its forests and chestnut groves. Even the vines are 
trained over trellises and arbors, affording restful shade. 
Although lying so close one to another, Locarno’s valleys are 
individual, not at all alike either in landscape or character. 


The Centovalli 


This remote valley lies almost due west from Locarno, 
branching out from the Valle Maggia at Ponte Brolla. The 
road is narrow, dusty and tortuous, and it is advisable to make 
this trip on the narrow-gauge railroad from Locarno. The 
track first runs into Ponte Brolla, at the junction of Rivers 
Maggia and Melezza, and then turns sharply west to cross a 


fine suspension bridge spanning the gorge with a single 295-— 


foot arch. The mountains roll and break, peering over each 
other’s shoulders. Thickly cloaked with forests, their contours 


are softly rounded and the whole valley seems to slope up 


from the deep river bed to meet the brilliant blue sky. 
Intragna stands at the head of the “Centovalli’” (Hundred 
Valleys) proper, which runs towards the frontier at Camedo. 
The name Centovalli is due to the innumerable clefts and dells 
in the mountain wall. The villages lie in clusters high on the 


hillside; the stone houses are picturesque, but poor, for the 
inhabitants have little enough means to earn a good livelihood. — 


Strangely enough, the Swiss population of the Centovalli 


pay allegiance to the Madonna of Ré, a small sanctuary in © 
Italy about four miles beyond the Camedo frontier. The road ~ 


is dotted with wayside shrines, which make the whole valley © 


a pilgrim’s way. April 30 is set aside as the yearly day of@ A 


pilgrimage to the Madonna. 


Valle Maggia and Val Onsernone 


This wide and fertile valley, the largest in Ticino after the 


/ 
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Leventina, has an excellent motor road and an electric rail- 
road. You'll notice innumerable grotti, rough stone buildings, 
looking as though they are going to tumble at any moment, 
which are built of stones piled high; the back walls are hol- 
lowed out of the rocks, and the roofs are made of flat stones 
assembled like slates. These are wine vaults, characteristic of 
the Ticino. At Avegno there is one locally famed for having 
belonged to a man nicknamed Mai Morire (Never Die). 

At Gordevio, the valley appears as a wide, almost flat de- 
pression, bound by high wooded hills relieved from monotony 
by tumbling cascades. Maggia has lost much of its original 
picturesqueness, but has gained an air of prosperity due to the 
comfortable houses built by emigrants returned to their native 
land (mostly from the United States) with money in the bank. 
At Bignasco (1,465 feet) the valley nominally comes to an end. 
In reality, it divides into two: Val Lavizzara and Val Bavona. 
Beyond Bignasco there is no railway and the road is narrow. 

The Val Lavizzara has a distinctly Alpine aspect and, at 
Fusio, rises to 4,202 feet. Dairy farming and cheese-making 
are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 

The Val Bavona is said to be the loveliest in the Ticino. It 
is wholly individual and abounds in waterfalls. At the base of 
the mountains lie green pastures above which the rock walls 
tower to dizzy heights. The mountains on the right bank of 

the stream rise to the great ridge of the Basodino (10,700 feet) 
containing the Cavergno glacier. 

_ The third valley converging on Ponte Brolla is the Val 
Onsernone, a lovely district with an atmosphere of quiet repose 
and remoteness from the world. The road is dusty and narrow, 
constantly winding, but a postal coach service calls at all the 
villages. The people have specialized in the plaiting of straw. 
From the 16th to the 19th centuries their craftwork found an 
easy market in Italy, and many villagers emigrated to Tuscany, 
'Piedmont, and Belgium, to carry on their trade there. Today, 
still, most of the menfolk emigrate regularly to northern Swit- 
_zerland, where more remunerative work is to be found. The 
|women stay at home, and, in recent years, the craft has been 
revived and encouraged in order to provide villagers with a 
trade to occupy long and lonely winter evenings. The straw 
goods made in Onsernone include baskets, sun hats, table mats, 
and woven raffia cloths, which are marketed throughout the 
Ticino. At Russo (1,421 feet), the chief town of the valley, a 
‘weekly straw market is held for dealers and wholesalers. 

| Life in Onsernone, as in other remote Ticino valleys, is ex- 
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ceptionally simple and cheap. At Loco, for example, two-room 
apartments (with kitchen) are offered for ten Swiss frances per 
month. Living conditions for this price are, of course primitive! 


Exploring Lake Maggiore 


A most popular walk from Locarno is that to Orselina and 
the Madonna del Sasso. This is a residential district (connected 
with the town by funicular railroad) attracting an increasing 
number of retired German-Swiss businessmen and their fami- 
lies. It is a sunny, sheltered spot, almost a health resort, 
popular among convalescents and asthmatic patients from 
northern Switzerland. Half an hour’s walk from Orselina, 
along a charming mountain path, is Brione, above Minusio. 

Magadino-Vira is an excellent goal to aim for on a lazy 
afternoon. This small resort, formed by two picturesque 
villages, lies exactly opposite Locarno at the foot of Monte 
Tamaro (6,290 feet) and is reached in 15 minutes by steamer. 
The Church of San Carlo, in Magadino, contains a valuable 
painting by A. Ciseri. The climb to the top of Monte Tamaro 
takes about five hours and the achievement is rewarded by a 
magnificent view. 

Brissago is the last village on the Swiss shore, about two 
miles from the frontier. It is set in so warm and secluded a 
nook that it has become famous for its luxuriant vegetation. 
Past generations of Brissago men seem to have specialized in 
working as cooks and waiters in hotels abroad, especially in 
the United States, and there is a local saying that one of the 
local cooks was the first man Columbus met in America. 

The islands lying between Brissago and Ronco are the Isola 
San Pancrazio (the larger of the two) and the Isola dei Conigli, 
known collectively as the Brissago Islands. Legend says that 
a temple to Venus stood on the smaller one and was destroyed 
by a holy man. San Pancrazio was the seat of a monastery 
until the 16th century, when it was closed by St. Charles 
Borromeo on account of the unseemly behavior of its monks. 
Neglected for centuries, the islands had returned to jungle 
state when they were bought in 1865 by the Baroness St. Léger, 
who built beautiful gardens, stocked them with rare exotic 
plants, and converted her delightful palazzo into a treasury of 
art. They were recently purchased by the Swiss Society for 
the Protection of National Sites, and a botanical garden has 
been established there, where bamboos, palms, and tropical 
plants flourish in the warmth of Lake Maggiore’s climate. 

About four-fifths of Lake Maggiore lies in Italian territory 
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and visitors to Locarno cannot fail to visit the aristocratic 
resort of Stresa and the picturesque Borromean Islands—Isola 
Bella, Isola Madre, and Isola dei Pescatori. 

More perhaps than any other region of Switzerland, the 
Ticino gains by being visited leisurely, on foot or bicycle, as 
well as by car or train. Its landscapes are charming and in- 
finitely varied; its deep valleys proudly individual. You will 
find here a great deal of color and much that is unexpected, 
for it is still essentially the home of artists and craftsmen who 
work as much for pleasure as for gain. Houses are adorned 
with whimsical frescos and lovely ironwork. Because it is a 
fertile and well-watered land, gardens are gay with flowers, 
and its people are vivacious and friendly. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 
Pocket-Sized Principality 


by 


CHARLES LA ROCHE 


(A long-time United Press correspondent and now a magazine 
editor, Charles La Roche lived all over Europe before returning 
to his native land to interpret it, and neighboring Liechtenstein, 

to visitors from abroad.) 


Crossing over from the world’s oldest living democracy into 
a monarchy that is the last remnant of the Holy Roman Empire 
is the easiest thing in the world for anyone driving along the 
Swiss Rhine valley, between Lake Constance and the Grisons. 
You turn east at the right moment, cross a bridge, and there 
you are, smack in the middle of the realm of His Highness, 
Franz Joseph II, Maria Alois Alfred Karl Johann Heinrich 
Michael Georg Ignatius Benediktus Gerhardus Majella, Prince 
von und zu Liechtenstein, Duke of Troppau and Jaegerndorf, 
and last of the hundreds of reigning kings, princes, dukes, and 
counts who once populated the map of the Holy Roman Empire. 

His Highness rules as a constitutional monarch over only 62 
Square miles and 13,800 loyal subjects, but don’t let appearances 
fool you. Liechtenstein may look like nothing but an oversized 
Alpine resort, with its gentle wooded hills in the north, fertile 
Rhine valley in the west, and craggy mountains in the north. 
But actually, Liechtenstein is a complete state, with a sound 
and diversified economy and a prosperous people who can 
easily afford their friendly smiles and easygoing ways, con- 
sidering their glowing state of affairs. 

Liechtensteiners insist that their case is different from other 
Miniature states. They are not just the product of rivalries 
between great powers, such as Andorra, a buffer zone between 
France and Spain, nor are they just tolerated for curiosity’s 
sake, as San Marino is by Italy, neither are they in danger of 
being swallowed by a bigger power if they lose their ruler, as is 
Monaco. They could depose their prince any day and continue 
\as a free republic. But they won’t, because the house of Liechten- 
Stein has proved a lucky charm. 
i It all started at the end of the 17th century, when a wealthy 
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Austrian prince, Johann Adam von Liechtenstein, bought up 
two bankrupt counts in the Rhine valley, united their lands, 
and in 1713 obtained an imperial deed, creating the Principality 
of Liechtenstein. 

At that time, the Liechtenstein family was already a power 
in the Holy Roman Empire. From the time of Huc de Liechten- 
stein, a knight in the 12th century with a modest castle near 
Vienna, their wealth and power had grown consistently. In 
1608 they were elevated to Princes of the empire, and when 
Johann Adam bought his new lands in the Rhine valley, he was 
already one of the richest men in Europe. The new principality 
was but a small fraction of the hundreds of square miles all 
over the Austro-Hungarian Empire, that belonged to the Liech- 
tenstein family. Yet for some unknown reason, it was love at 
first sight. 

The new principality became the private hobby of the Liech- 
tenstein family. Although they spent most of their time at the 
glittering imperial court of Vienna or on their estates in Austria, 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Hungary, they spent most of their 
money on Liechtenstein. For many decades the rulers played 
the same role for their principality as the Monte Carlo gambling 
casino for Monaco. If something went wrong with the budget, 
the prince took out his checkbook and asked, “How much?” 

The champion spender was probably Prince Johannes II, who 
reigned for a full 71 years (another record) until his death in 
1929. He gave away 17.5 million dollars of his private fortune, 
most of it to make Liechtenstein a better place to live in, and 
some for sundry charities. None of this huge amount came out 
of Liechtenstein’s taxes. 

Speaking of money, contrary to the popular impression, 
Liechtensteiners do pay taxes, but these are moderate by inter- 
national standards, and are one of the reasons for Liechten- 
stein’s economic boom in the last three decades. The principality 
has little difficulty finding capital for investments and has 
become the seat of numerous international holding and finance 
corporations. The new income from the economic boom is amply 
sufficient to make up for the former large subsidies from the 
private fortune of the princes. 

The old saying that the Liechtenstein family may have a 
principality on the Rhine, but a kingdom in Bohemia, is no 
longer true. World War I threatened misfortune in view of 
Liechtenstein’s close links with the crumbling Austro-Hungarian 
empire, but the little country bailed out just in time in 1918 
and started the drift towards Switzerland that ended in the 
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complete customs and monetary union of 1924. The Liechten- 
stein family recovered most of their fortune, then scattered 
over the new states that succeeded the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. From land, castles, jewelry, and the fabulous Liech- 
tenstein gallery, probably the most valuable private collection 
of paintings in the world, they diversified their holdings into 
industry and blue chip stocks. 

The situation looked much gloomier after World War II, when 
Communist Czechoslovakia and Hungary expropriated the land 
holdings of the prince and offered a “final settlement” of only 
about 6 or 7 percent of the actual value. Prince Franz Joseph II, 
who had succeeded his childless uncle Franz I in 1938, proudly 
declined to sell what he regarded as his inalienable rights for 
some ready cash. But the Liechtenstein family is by no means 
impoverished. They still own large estates in Austria, the 
choicest vineyards in Liechtenstein, their art gallery, and good 
chunks of a dozen or more prosperous industrial enterprises, 
as well as a bank at their capital Vaduz, which is doing brisk 
business these days, what with all those foreign corporations 
in town. ‘ 

The prince may think twice today before donating millions 
of dollars, but there is still a good-sized dribble from his private 
fortune into the pockets of his subjects, for whom he provides 
jobs both in his household and through investments. Besides, 
he is a notorious soft touch for charity, and he still does not get 
any tax money. 


The Prince and His Family 


Under these circumstances, nobody will doubt the sincerity 
of the prayers and congratulations that echoed through Liech- 
tenstein in the summer of 1956, when 15,000 persons, more than 
the official population, gathered twice at Vaduz. First they 
celebrated the fiftieth birthday of their ruler (he was born on 
August 16, 1906, at one of the Austrian castles of the family, 
Frauenthal in Styria), then the 150th anniversary of Liechten- 
stein’s independence. This independence is dated from 1806, 
because in that year Austrian Emperor Franz II abdicated as 
Roman Emperor, thus dissolving the empire to which Liechten- 
stein was bound by oath of allegiance, and because Liechten- 
stein was accepted as a sovereign state in French Emperor 
Napoleon’s Rhenanian alliance soon afterwards. 

Although the Liechtensteiners could be sure of continuing as 
an independent state under Switzerland’s wings even without 
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a prince, they have no wish to do so and are understandably 
eager to leave things as nice as they are. Fortunately, they are 
spared one headache, the question of succession. The Liechten- 
steins are a prolific stock, and history knows no instance when 
His Highness’ loyal subjects were worried about being left with 
a vacant throne. In the few cases of childless reigning princes 
there were always plenty of brothers or nephews around. 

One of those nephews was the present prince. In the tradition 
of his house he was the eldest of eight children and is the doting 
father of four, three boys and a girl: Hereditary Prince Johann 
Adam Pius, Prince Philipp Erasmus, Prince Nikolaus Ferdinand. 
and Princess Nora Elisabeth. The children are decidedly an 
asset for the monarchy. Any doubters are invited to look at the 
series of postage stamps with photographs of the children. 
issued on the occasion of the tenth birthday of the heir apparent 
in 1955. They are as pretty a bunch of kids as any parent 
—or politician—could hope for. Princess Nora’s golden curls 
would melt the heart of the blackest anti-monarchist, if there 
are any such strange characters in Liechtenstein. Their be- 
havior is equally perfect, just the right blend of precocious 
gravity, becoming their station in life, and the uninhibited, 
sometimes noisy charm one expects from a child. 

Franz Joseph has been careful to educate them in democratic 
ways proper to the constitutional monarch of a small, freedom- 
loving country. The children were sent to the public elemen- 
tary school at Vaduz, together with other Liechtensteiners 
The boys then went on to Vienna’s Catholic “Schotten Gymna- 
sium,” Franz Joseph’s own prep school, where many genera- 
tions of Liechtensteins were educated by the learned padre; 
of the Scottish Brothers order. 

Sending the boys to Vienna for schooling will also be usefu 
in making them familiar with Austria, where the family stil 
owns large estates and where they have hundreds of relative: 
by blood and by marriage in the Viennese aristocracy. For, ir 
spite of their democratic ways, the Liechtensteins are blue: 
bloods indeed. The mother of the reigning prince was a Habs: 
burg archduchess, a half-sister of that unfortunate heir to thi 
Austrian throne, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, whose murder it 
1914 unleashed World War I. 

Much as Liechtenstein is bound to Switzerland by economi 
ties, family ties run and will continue to run eastward to Austria 
where Franz Joseph’s children will seek their marriage partner 
one day. In this respect the prince can be expected to be firm 
no filmstars in the family, not even from Philadelphia. 
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Objectively speaking, Vaduz castle, although outwardly a 
jewel of medieval architecture, was at one time anything but an 
inviting place to live in. Starting in 1905, the gloomy, thick- 
walled fortress on a cliff overlooking Vaduz was completely 
done over. Today it really is fit for a prince, lavishly furnished 
with costly antiques, tapestries, and valuable works of art. The 
famous Gothic bedroom contains furniture already old-fash- 
ioned when Columbus sailed for America. 

But with all the money and care that went into redecorating 
the castle, Franz Joseph II was the first reigning prince to take 
up permanent residence there. When Franz Joseph succeeded 
his uncle in 1938, he was 32 and still unmarried, but the Liech- 
tensteiners relaxed and rejoiced with him when their new 
ruler met the Countess Georgina Wilczek in Vienna. The 
phlegmatic, taciturn Prince was properly impressed by vivacious 
“Gina,” one of the reigning belles of Viennese aristocracy. 
Legend has it that he first met her in a modern version of 
Andersen’s fairytale about the princess and the swineherd, i.e., 
when she was pressed into the Nazi labor service during the 
war and had to work on a-farm. But so far there has been no 
official confirmation or denial of this story. In any case, they 
were married on March 3, 1943, and to all appearances have 
lived happily ever after. 

Except for a small mustache, wavering through the years 
between a somewhat thespian hairline and the more sub- 
stantial lip ornament still en vogue with the Austrian aris- 
tocracy, the Prince looks exactly what he is, a stocky, middle- 
aged businessman, with a friendly round face and shrewd brown 
eyes. He leaves the ruling of his country to a democratically 
elected diet of fifteen men, but works away at increasing his 
country’s fortune and his own. Friends say he would have 
made an excellent investment banker, and he knows quite a lot 
about agriculture and forestry, too, holding a university degree 
as a forestry engineer. t 

At the same time Princess Gina has given Liechtenstein a 
court, an institution that was sorely missed for many decades. 
The Princess completed the new regime that started with the 
redecoration of the castle, by making it the center of Liechten- 
‘stein’s life. A continuous stream of guests from Liechtenstein 
and abroad, and frequent return visits of members of the royal 
family in the homes of local notables have given tiny Vaduz a 
taste of society and have forged strong bonds between the 
eople and their ruler. 

There is still a considerable difference between Vaduz and 
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most other courts, even certain small ones. The prince dislikes 
pomp. Donning a fancy uniform with gold braids or playing 
with crown and scepter would seem perfectly ghastly to him. 
Even the jubilee stamps, issued on the occasion of his fiftieth 
birthday, show him with only an ermine-collared cape and a 
heavy gold chain as signs of his office over a simple white tie 
and tails... no crown. 

Princess Gina goes shopping alone quite frequently, lugging 
huge parcels that look rather a tall order for her slight, girlish 
figure. And Liechtensteiners fondly remember the wartime 
gas-rationing, when she used to careen down from the castle 
on a bicycle almost every day, her wavy, brown hair covered 
with a bandana, an impish sparkle in her clear blue-gray eyes, 
and a basket or net dangling from the handlebars. 

There is enough gasoline for car-rides now, but the royal 
family still follow their unostentatious style, shunning Cadil- 
lacs and Rolls Royces and preferring American cars of medium 
price. This kind of life strikes just the right note with Liech- 
tenstein’s solid and sober-minded citizens. They have much of 
the democratic “no-nonsense” attitude of the neighboring Swiss, 
but they gladly combine it with a little sparkle from the faint 
imperial glitter that still hangs over their other neighbor, 
Austria. 


The Role of Switzerland 


The political marriage of the principality with republican 
Switzerland has proved advantageous in every way. Except for 
Swiss economic policy, which extends to Liechtenstein more or 
less automatically by way of the customs union, there is ab- 
solutely no Swiss interference in Liechtenstein’s politics. Liech- 
tenstein is perfectly free to dissolve the customs, monetary, and 
postal union any time. Switzerland also represents Liechten- 
stein abroad, the only Liechtenstein minister accredited to a 
foreign government is the one at the Swiss capital, Bern. 

But the Swiss can act only with Liechtenstein’s consent, 
They cannot enter agreements affecting Liechtenstein against 
her will. Lastly, the customs union has forced Switzerland te 
extend military protection to Liechtenstein. Military service 
was abolished in Liechtenstein as far back as 1868. Today all 
the armed might consists of twelve regular police and about 
three dozen men in auxiliary police services. During the danger- 
ous times, when Hitler annexed Austria and wanted to unite 
all German-speaking countries into one Reich, and later during 
World War II, Swiss diplomacy and Swiss soldiers succeeded ir 
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keeping Liechtenstein out of the conflict, but there was no 
attempt to press Liechtenstein into reintroducing military 
service. 

During the last three decades Liechtenstein has also partici- 
pated in Switzerland’s economic boom. The farm population 
has shrunk from 60 percent of the total thirty years ago to 21 
percent now. Today, the Liechtenstein government is even a 
little wary of new investments, because there are not enough 
workers any more to fill all jobs, and importing foreign labor 
seems inadvisable. Another problem was the protection of the 
landscape. The government has succeeded there. The factories 
are tucked away unobtrusively, and with their clean white- 
and-glass facades look more like modernistic hotels. 

So the Liechtensteiners continue to get the best of two worlds, 
a democratic freedom, peace, and prosperity like their Swiss 
neighbors, and a feeling of security from a dignified Prince, a 
heartening symbol of their independence, who gives much to 

his country and seeks nothing in return except recognition that 
he is trying his best to fulfill his office. 

British author Barbara Green once wrote a book about 
Liechtenstein, called Valley of Peace. No more appropriate title 
could be found. Visiting Liechtenstein for its scenery is pleasant, 

but even more rewarding is the experience of being among 
people who have found a secure balance in a world of imbalance, 
a formula for taking the best of old worlds and new alike and 
making it into a way of life that is unique and yet universal. 


Practical Information for Liechtenstein 


WHEN TO COME? Like all Alpine resorts, Liechtenstein has two main 
Seasons, from June to September, and (for skiing) from December to 
March. Art connoisseurs will find the side trip rewarding all year round 
| to have a look at the very fine collection in the Liechtenstein Gallery, 
in the center of Vaduz. The blooming orchards in the Rhine valley make 
for a pleasant drive late in May. 


trains, the Arlberg-Orient, linking France with Switzerland, 
Austria, Hungary and Romania, cuts across Liechtenstein, but 
does not stop there. However, there are frequent buses from 
the Swiss border stations, Buchs and Triibbach, and Austrian 
border station, Feldkirch. The local railway between Buchs 
and Feldkirch is not recommended. The three small stations 
| on Liechtenstein territory are rather remote from the more 
interesting points of the principality. While traveling by train along the 
| Rhine valley, down from the Grisons or up from the eastern end of Lake 
Constance (where Switzerland, Germany, and Austria meet), Buchs would 
also be the best point to take the bus or a taxi. It is only fifteen minutes 
| by bus, ten by taxi from Buchs into the heart of Vaduz. Driving up the 
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Rhine valley there are four bridges from Switzerland into Liechtenstein, 
near the Swiss villages of Haag, Buchs, Sevelen, and Trtibbach. When 
driving north from the Grisons, you can leave the main road at Landquart, 
before it crosses from the right bank of the Rhine to the left bank, and take 
the scenic Luziensteig road via Maienfeld to Balzers on Liechtenstein’s 
southern tip. 


FORMALITIES. None, if you enter Liechtenstein from Switzerland. There 
are no checks. All travel documents valid for Switzerland are also valid 
for Liechtenstein. For entering Liechtenstein from Austria, the formalities 
are the same as for entering Switzerland. Swiss customs officials and 
border police do the checking at the Liechtenstein-Austrian border. 


MONEY. The Swiss franc is Liechtenstein’s legal tender. All Swiss cur- 
rency regulations and the rates of exchange used by Swiss banks also apply 
to Liechtenstein. 


MAIL, TELEPHONE. The Swiss postal system extends to 
Liechtenstein, with one exception: mail posted in Liechten- 
stein must bear Liechtenstein stamps. Liechtenstein is 
famous for finely engraved stamps and frequent new issues. 
If you have philatelists among your friends, heavy corres- 
pondence is indicated. The mail, telegram, and telephone rates are, of 
course, the same as in Switzerland. Liechtenstein belongs to the automatic 
Swiss phone system. Any Swiss phone can be reached by simple dialing 
without the aid of the operator. In the same way you can phone any 
Liechtenstein number from Switzerland by dialing 075 (the Liechtenstein 
phone district) and then the listed number. 


WHERE TO STAY? There are no deluxe hotels in Liechtenstein, and 

the four best ones ére all concentrated in Vaduz itself. A Liechten- 

stein specialty are the mountain inns, all are at least 4,000 ft. up 

and all accessible by car. Though unpretentious, they are recom-~- 

mended to anyone seeking peace, quiet, and fresh air. Prices for 

full board are applicable for a stay of three days or more. Most of 
the hotels and all the mountain inns have running water and central 
heating, and also garages. The charge for heating will be a separate item 
on your bill in winter, whereas the service charge will always be an 
additional 10 or 15 percent, and also the garage. There are camping grounds 
at Bendern and Triesen. 


BALZERS. Post (16 beds), inexpen- 
sive; Liechtensteiner Hof, (10 beds, 
no running water), rock bottom. 

BENDERN. Lowen, (10 beds), inex- 
pensive. 

ESCHEN. Kreuz, (14 beds), inex- 
pensive. 

GAMPRIN. Waldeck, (6 beds, no 
running water), inexpensive. 

MAUREN. Hirschen, rock bottom, 

MOUNTAIN INNS. Kurhaus Malbun, 
(24 beds), Sareis Malbun, (13 beds), 
Masescha, (24 beds), are all mod- 
erate, whereas the Steg, (15 beds) 
is slightly less expensive. The mod- 


ernized Gaflei will be opened in 
1963. 

NENDELN. Engel, inexpensive. 

SCHAAN. Linde, (40 beds), moder- 
ate; Post, (34 beds), Dux, and Risch, 
are inexpensive. Rock bottom: 
Rossle, (no running water). 

SCHELLENBERG. Krone, rock bot- 
tom. 

TRIESEN. Meierhof, Sonne, Adler 
Sternen, all inexpensive. 

TRIESENBERG. Samina, (25 beds), 
inexpensive. Rock bottom: Kulm, 
Baren (10 beds each, no running 
water). { 


aan 
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VADUZ. There are four moderate expensive are: Adler, Vaduzer Hof, 
10tels, Waldhotel, Sonnenhof, Real, Léwen, Schlossle, Schlossblick. 


ind Engel, latter two only have Motel Liechtenstein, 1 mile south 
‘coms with bath or shower. Also of Vaduz, moderate, has 90 beds. 
noderate: Pension Villa Santis. In- Closed Nov. through Mar. 


FOOD AND DRINK. There are practically no places to eat in 
Liechtenstein besides the hotels. Breakfast with rolls, butter, 
jam and coffee, tea, or cocoa costs between 1.80 and 3 francs, 
lunch and dinner (the fixed-menu) range from 3 in the country 
inns to between 6 and 9 at the best Vaduz hotels. The Gastho} 
Engel-Ratskeller in Vaduz serves meals but has no rooms; 
the Sonnenhof and Villa Sdntis only serve their own guests. 
The Liechtenstein cuisine has no local specialties and consists 
nostly of the rather nourishing dishes found in neighboring Switzerland 
ind Austria. But you should try the local red wine, something like a very 
ight Burgundy, when you taste it, but rather deceptive. It goes down like 
il and hits hard. If you plan to drive afterwards, stop after two glasses. 


SHOPPING. Due to the customs union, prices are the same as in Switzer- 
and and you get the same goods. Apart from the usual souvenirs (there 
ire attractive dolls with local costumes) and, of course, the Liechtenstein 
yostage stamps, there is little to tempt you. 


ENTERTAINMENT. Their are movie houses at Vaduz, Schaan and Bendern, 
he one at Vaduz with daily performances. There is usually an orchestra 
it the Waldhotel for dancing until 11 p.m. and if you want to mix with the 
ocals, try one of the dances at the Vaduzer Hof. Liechtenstein is not the 
lace for nightclubbing. 


SPORTS. Tennis and a swimming pool at the Waldhotel, Vaduz; 
a new one between Vaduz and Schaan. Swimming in the Rhine 
is for first-class swimmers. The water is cold with a strong 
current. Good skiing at Steg, which has a ski tow and some 
gentle slopes for the beginners-to-medium class. For experi- 
enced skiers, Malbun and Gaflei offer a number of fine excur- 
sions with a good Schuss here and there. The Triesenberg ski- 
school offers lessons and experienced guides for ski trips all 
over the skiing region. Liechtenstein also has some good fishing 
trout) streams, and the hunting (deer, chamois) is excellent, but leases are 
isually auctioned off for a season or even longer periods. The casual visitor 
vill have to worm his way into the heart of some local leasee to use either 
od or gun. 


ART. The decision of the Prince to have some part of his valuable 

collections on display at Vaduz at all times has enabled the tiny 

capital to arrange exhibitions unmatched by any other community 

of its size. The opening display in the Liechtenstein Gallery, entitled 

“Flemish Masters of the 17th century,” featured no less than 

seventeen paintings by Rubens, including the famous Sons of the 
| Artist, Venus Before the Mirror, Head of a Girl, and the monumental 
| Victory and Death of Decius Mus, as well as sixteen Van Dycks, 
fcluding the Maria Louise de Tassis and the Portrait of a Young Man, 
)thers in the show were Frans Hals, David Teniers the younger, Jan Breu- 
hel the elder, Pieter Breughel the younger, and Rubens. The gallery is 
Pen every day from 9-6; entrance fee about Frcs. 1.50. There is also a 
ostagestamp exhibit and historical museum. 
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USEFUL ADDRESSES. Tourist Information Office, in Vaduz, tel. 21443. 
Government Chancellery, Government House, tel. 22114. Police, Govern- 
ment House, tel. 22117. Hospital, tel. 22223. 


Exploring Liechtenstein 


Like ancient Gaul, Liechtenstein is divided into three parts: 
the “lowlands,” about ten square miles of wooded hills, the flat 
Rhine valley in the southwest with its eastern slope rising 
towards the first ridge of the mountains, and the mountain 
country between the first ridge and a second one that forms a 
natural border against Switzerland and Austria. 

Exploring Liechtenstein, you should start at the capital 
Vaduz, about halfway between the northern and southern 
extremities of the country. Vaduz is the political and natura! 
center of the flat, fertile country along the Rhine. About three- 
fourths of Liechtenstein’s population live in the five communal 
districts from Schaan, where road and railroad cross the Rhine 
from Switzerland, to Balzers in the south, where you can cross 
back into Switzerland via a bridge or via the scenic Luziensteig 
road on the eastern bank. 

The six miles of road from Schaan to Mals, the southernmost 
hamlet, are Liechtenstein’s economic showcase. Neat farms, inns 
and shops, old churches and new schools line the street, while 
through the gaps you can see the Rhine flats with their rich fields 
and orchards on one side, and the vineyards and villas of the 
wealthy creeping up the slope on the other side. 

The villa quarter of Vaduz is growing steadily. Low taxe; 
make the principality a pleasant dwelling place for people whc 
have or earn good money without being bound to a certain spot 
by their jobs. Successful novelists and playwrights form ¢ 
strong group among the “new Liechtensteiners,” including 
American author Paul Gallico. 

The castle of Vaduz completely dominates the town. Perchec 
on a cliff about 300 feet high, it can easily be reached by car or 
a good road, the main connection between the valley and the 
mountain country, or by foot in half an hour. Normally the 
interior of the castle is out of bounds for tourists, since it i 
occupied by the royal family and an almost continuous stream 
of guests. But exceptions are made for guided visits of entire 
groups, especially students, for whom the castle is a splendic 
lecture in history and the arts. Such tours must be arranged ir 
advance through the official tourist office. | 

But even if you cannot enter the castle, a visit is worth th¢ 


trouble. Originally built in the 13th century, the castle wai 


j 
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burned down in the Swabian Wars of 1499 and partly rebuilt in 
the following centuries, until the complete overhaul that started 
in 1905 gave it its present form. There is another medieval 
building about ten minutes on foot from the center of town, the 
Rotes Haus, once a fortress for the bailiffs of a Benedictine 
monastery in Switzerland. 

For pleasant walks off the main road try one of the paths down 
to the Rhine, about half an hour, and then along the river on one 
of the two levees. To the west is the Waldhotel, overlooking the 
town, a pleasant spot for a cup of tea in the afternoon while 
admiring the view. If you want to explore further, you must 
leave your car. Uphill from the Waldhotel (about 40 minutes) 
you reach a romantic ruin, tucked away in the forest, the Wild- 
schloss, once the seat of robber-barons. Cutting across the slope 
horizontally you reach the village of Schaan via the scenic 
Furstenweg (Prince’s Path) in less than an hour. 

Schaan, about two miles north of Vaduz, offers the same choice 
of walks down to the Rhine and up the mountains, and so does 
Triesen, two miles south of Vaduz. Overlooking Triesen is the 
old St. Mamertus Chapel with an-extensive view. For a romantic 
drive on a not too good road, try the Lawena valley. Between 
Balzers and Mals, the two southernmost villages, rises a steep 
hill bearing Gutenberg Castle, another splendid example of a 
medieval fortress. Unfortunately, like Vaduz it can be admired 
only from the outside, being privately owned. 

From Vaduz (1,500 ft.) an excellent road leads past the castle 
up into the mountains. At about 2,600 ft. you enter Triesenberg, 
a composite of one village and several hamlets, covering the 
mountainsid. up to the ridge at Kulm (4,500 ft.), behind which 
lies the Samnina valley. Liechtenstein’s skiing region starts at 
Triesenberg. After passing Triesenberg, the road keeps winding 
‘upwards until a side road shears off towards the mountain hotels 
of Masescha and Gaflei at about 3,600 ft. 

Gaflei at 4,500 ft. is the starting point of the Fiirstensteig, a 
path along the highest ridge between the Rhine and the Samnina 
valley. Winding among and around several peaks from 6,000 to 
(7,000 ft. high, it provides a relatively comfortable way to feel 
like Sherpa Tenzing without doing any actual climbing. A pair 
of good shoes is all you need. But do not try the Fiirstensteig if 
you get giddy looking down a sheer drop of two thousand feet. 
But now we return to the main road from Vaduz to the 
‘mountain country. At about 4,200 ft. a tunnel, 2,500 ft. long, cuts 
through the ridge. Coming out of the tunnel you have a splendid 
view of a high Alpine valley. Its center, the hamlet of Steg 
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(4,000 ft.), is the starting point for quite a number of excursions. 
Going south along the Samnina you reach the Bettlerjoch pass 
(6,400 ft.) on a comfortable path, broad enough to be used by the 
jeeps that bring provisions up to the Alpine shelter on the Joch, 
but forbidden for all other motor vehicles. 

In a right angle from the Samnina valley, the Malbun valley 
with a good road leads to Malbun, the highest hamlet of the 
principality at 5,000 ft. There is a regular bus service from Vaduz 
via Steg to Malbun from June to September, and special winter 
sports buses from Steg to Malbun during the winter season. 
Malbun has only one ski tow, but is excellent for skiers who do 
not shrink from a little uphill work. In the summer, Malbun is 
recommended for anyone looking for a complete rest, a nice 
view, plenty of fresh air, comfortable quarters, and decent food. 

The only way to visit Austria from Liechtenstein via the 
mountains, without too much climbing, is provided by the path 
from Malbun to the Sareiserjoch (6,100 ft.), the border pass. 
The border is about two hours on foot from Malbun. 

Following the Samnina from Steg down (north) towards 
Austria there is another valley at right angles to the Samnina, 
the Valorsch, offering one more excursion in a large semicircle 
to Malbun. 

Experienced climbers can try one of Liechtenstein’s highest 
peaks, the Grauspitz or Schwarzhorn (both 7,848 ft.) or the 


Naafkopf (7,847 ft.), all three at the upper end of the Samnina_ 
valley. Gaflei, Masescha, Silum and 'Triesenberg proper are the 
centers for skiing on the Rhine valley slope, while the Suecca 


Hotel (just above the road tunnel), Steg, and Malbun are the 


places for winter sports beyond the ridge. The entire drive from | 
Vaduz to Malbun, where the road ends, is about one hour in 


summer, a little longer in winter. 
The part of Liechtenstein least known to tourists so far is the 
“lowland” in the north, most of which is actually higher than the 


Rhine valley region of the “uplands.” Except for weekend, 


movies at Eschen, the lowland lives in a quiet, idyllic world of 
its own. There are modest country inns for those who wish 
to linger, but if you’re vacationing in one of the livelier spots of 
the principality, you should at least drive over or take a bus to 


Schellenberg, roughly in the center of the sprawling hill, and, 
stroll for half an hour in a northeasterly direction to St.. 


George’s Chapel. The view down into the Lake Constance plain 
with the lake glittering in the distance, is really lovely. 


‘a SUPPLEM ENTS 


-ENGLISH-FRENCH-GERMAN VOCABULARY 


Come in! 

Can anyone here 
speak English? 
Do you speak Eng- 

lish? 


Do you understand? 
I don’t understand 
Don’t mention it 

I beg your pardon 


Good morning 
Good day 
Good evening 
Good night 
Good-bye 
How are you? 


How much.., many? 

I don’t know 

No 

Yes 

Please speak more 
slowly 

Sit down 

Thank you very much 

There is, there are 

Very good... well 

What is this? 

What do you want? 

Please 


What is your name? 


With pleasure 
You are very kind 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


Ts there... 
—a bus for...? 


—a dining car? 


—an English inter- 
preter? 

— a guide? 

—agood hotel at...? 


| —a good restaurant 
here? 
—a sleeper? 


Useful Phrases 


Entrez! (ahn’tray) 

Y a-t-il ici quelqu’un 
qui parle anglais? 

Parlez-vous anglais? 


Comprenez-vous? 

Je ne comprends pas 
Pas de quoi 

Pardon 


Bonjour 

Bonjour 

Bonsoir 

Bonne nuit 

Au revoir 

Comment allez-vous? 


Combien? 

Je ne sais pas 

Non 

Oui 

Parlez plus lentement, 
s'il vous plait 

Asseyez-vous 

Merci bien 


ya 

Trés bien 

Qu’est-ce que c’est? 

Que voulez-vous? 

S’il vous plait (sill- 
vooplay) 

Comment vous appe- 
lez-vous? 

Avec plaisir 

Vous étes bien aimable 


Dimanche 
Lundi 
Mardi 
Mercredi 
Jeudi 
Vendredi 
Samedi 
Y a-t-il... 
— un autobus 
pour...? 
— un wagon-res- 
taurant? 
—un interpréte 
anglais? 
— un guide 


? 
—un bon hétel a...? 


— un bon restaurant 
ici? 

— une place dans le 
wagon-lits? 


Herein! 

Spricht jemand hier 
english? 

Sprechen Sie english? 


Verstehen Sie? 
Ich verstehe nicht 
Bitte sehr 
Pardon 


Guten Morgen 
Guten Tag 

Guten Abend 

Gute Nacht 

Auf Wiedersehen 
Wie geht es Ihnen? 


Wieviel? 

Ich weiss nicht 

Nein 

Ja 

Bitte, sprechen Sie 
langsam 

Setzen Sie sich 

Danke sehr 

Es gibt 

Sehr gut 

Was ist das? 

Was wiinschen Sie? 

Bitte (be’teh) 


Wie heissen Sie? 


Mit Vergniigen 
Sehr freundlich 


Sonntag 
Montag 
Dienstag 
Mittwoch 
Donnerstag 
Freitag 


~ Sonnabend 


Gibt es... 

—einen Autobus 
nach...? 

—einen Speise- 
wagen? 

—einen englischen 
Dolmetscher? 

— einen Fiihrer? 

—ein gutes Hotel 
ini? 

— einen Schlafwa- 
gen? 

—ein gutes Res- 
taurant hier? 
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Is there... Y a-t-il... Hat man... 
— time to get out? — le temps de — Zeit auszusteigen? 
descendre? 
—a train for...? — un train pour...? — einen Zug nach...? 
Thank you Merci Danke 
Where is... Ou est... Woist... 
—the airport? — l’aéroport? — der Flugplatz? 
—a bank? (money —une banque? — eine Bank? 
exchange?) (change?) (Wechselstube?) 
— the bar? — le bar? — das Buffet? 
— the barbershop? — le coiffeur? —ein Coiffeur? 
— the bathroom? — la salle de bains? — das Badezimmer? 
— the ticket (book- — le guichet? — der Schalter? 
ing) office? 
—a chemist’s shop — une pharmacie? — eine Apotheke? 
(drug store)? 
— the movies (ci- — le cinéma? — das Kino? 
nema)? 
— the checkroom? — la consigne? — die Garderobe? 
— the British — le consulat — das englische 
(American) d’Angleterre? (amerikanische) 
Consulate? (Américain) Konsulat? 
— we Customs of- — la douane? — das Zollamt? 
ice? 
— a garage? — un garage? — eine Garage? 
— a hairdresser? — un coiffeur? —ein Coiffeur? 
— the lavatory? — le lavabo? — die Toilette? 
— the luggage? — les bagages? — das Gepiack? 
— the museum? — le musée? — das Museum? 
— the police station? — le poste de police? — die Polizei? 
—the post office? — le bureau de poste? — das Postamt? 
— the theater? — le théatre? — das Theater? 
_ ape railway sta- —la gare? — der Bahnhof? 
ion? 
— a tobacconist? —un débit de tabac? —ein Tabakladen? 
When... (At what Quand... (A quelle Wann... 
time...) heure est) 
— is lunch? — le déjeuner est-il —ist das Mittag- 
servi? essen? 
-— is dinner? — le diner est-il — ist das Abend- 
servi? essen? 
—is the first — le premier (der- — geht der erste 
(last) bus? nier) autobus? (letzte) Autobus? 
—is the first — le premier (der- — geht der erste 
(last) train? nier) train? (letzte) Zug? 
— does the train — le train part-il — geht der Zug ab 
leave (arrive)? (arrive-t-il) ? (kommt an)? 
— does the theater — ouvre-t-on le — wird das Theater 
open? théatre? gedffnet? 
— will it be ready? — sera-t-il (elle) — wird es fertig sein? 
prét? 
— does the perform- — la séance com- — beginnt (endet) 
ance begin (end)? mence-t-elle die Auffiihrung? 
(finit-elle?) } 1 
— can I have a bath? — pourrai-je pren- — kann ich ein Bad 
dre un bain? nehmen? 
Which is... Quel est... Welches ist... 
— the way to... Par oi va-t-on a la Wie komme ich zur... 
street? TUG. Strasse? 
— the best hotel — le meilleur hétel — das beste Hotel 
at...? de...? AN ecae 
— the train (bus) —le train (autobus) — der Zug (Autobus) 
for...? pour...? nach ...? 


What is... 
— the fare to...? 


— the single fare? 


— the round trip 
(return) fare? 

— the price? 

— the price per 
day? per week? 

— the price per kilo? 

— the price per 
meter? 

— the matter? 

— this? 

— the French 
(German) for? 


Have you... 

—any American 
(English) ciga- 
rettes? 

—a timetable? 


— a room to let? 


— anything ready? 
(food) 
— any fruit? 
How long? 
How often? 


I want... 


—my bill 


— the chambermaid 


—adentist 
—a dictionary 
—a doctor 


— to buy 
— something to 
drink 


— something to 
eat 

— some American 
(English) news- 
papers 

—a haircut 


—atrim 
—ashave 
—to goto... 
— a porter 


— to see 
— some stamps 


 —ataxi 
— to telephone 


VOCABULARY 


Quel est... 
_ _ prix du voyage 


ale 
— le prix d’aller? 


— le prix d’aller 
et retour? 
— le prix? 
— le prix par 
jour? par semaine? 
Combien le kilo? 
Combien le métre? 


Qu’est-ce qu’il y a? 

Qu’est-ce que c’est? 

Comment dit-on... 
en francais? 


Avez-vous... 

— des cigarettes 
américaines 
(anglaises) ? 

—un indicateur des 
chemins de fer? 

—une chambre a 
louer? 

— quelque chose de 
prét? 

— des fruits? 

Combien de temps? 
Combien de fois? 


Je désire... je vou- 
drais 


—mon compte 


— parler avec la 
femme de 
chambre 

—consulter un 
dentiste 

—un dictionnaire 


— consulter un 
médicin 

— acheter 

— prendre quelque 
chose a boire 

— manger quelque 
chose 

— des journaux 
anglais, amé- 
ricains 

—me faire couper 
les cheveux 

— rafraichir 

— me faire raser 

— aller A (au)... 

— un porteur 


— voir 
— des timbres 


— un taxi 
— téléphoner 
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Was ist... 
—der Fahrpreis 
nach...? 
—der einfache 
Fahrpreis? 
— der Preis der 
Riickfahrkarte? 
— der Preis? 
—der Preis pro 
Tag, pro Woche? 
— der Preis pro kilo? 
—der Preis pro 
Meter? 
— los? 
— das? 
Wie sagt man auf 
Deutsch? 


Haben Sie 
— amerikanische 
(englische) Zi- 
garetten? 
—einen Fahrplan? 


—ein Zimmer zu 
vermieten? 
— etwas fertig? 


— etwas Obst? 
Wie lange? 
Wie oft? 


Ich brauche... Ich 
méchte... Ich bitte 
um... Ich will... 

Ich bitte um meine 
Rechnung 

Ich méchte mit dem 
Zimmermaddchen 
sprechen 

Ich brauche einen 
Zahnarzt 

Ich brauche ein 
Worterbuch 

Ich brauche einen 
Arzt 

Ich will kaufen 

Ich méchte etwas 
trinken 

Ich méchte etwas 
essen 

Ich méchte amerika- 
nische (englische) 
Zeitungen haben 

Haare schneiden, bitte 


—nicht zu kurz 
Rasieren, bitte 
Ich will nach... gehen 
Ich brauche einen 
Gepacktrager 
Ich will sehen 
Ich brauche einige 
Briefmarken 
Ich brauche ein Taxi 
Ich will telefonieren 
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— the waiter 


— some writing 
paper 


Give me 
— some beer 
— bread 
— butter 
— change for 
— coffee, black 
— coffee, white 
(with cream) 
— fruit 
— ink 
— my key 
— lemonade 
— milk 
— petrol (gas) 
— razor blades 
—aroad map 
— sandwiches 


— soap 
— sugar 
— water 
— tea 


anti-skid chain 
ball bearing 
blowout 

brake 

bulb 
carburetor 
clutch 
crankcase 
erankshaft 
cylinder head 
driving shaft 
exhaust 

fan belt 

front wheel 
gasket 
gasoline, petrol 
gasoline station 
gearbox 

gears 

gear shift 
headlight 
ignition 

inner tube 
jack 

jet 

leak 
lubrication 
misfire 

oil 

oil pressure 
one-way street 
overdrive 
parking place 
parking prohibited 
piston ring 


VOCABULARY 
— parler avec le 


arcon 
— du papier a lettre 


Donnez-moi 
— de la biére 
— du pain 
— du beurre 
— la monnaie de 
— du café noir 
— du café au lait 
(or) café créme 
— des fruits 
— de l’encre 
— ma clef 
—un citron pressé 
— du lait 
— de l’essence 
— des lames de rasoir 
— une carte routiére 
— quelques sand- 
wiches 
— du savon 
— du sucre 
— de l’eau 
— du thé 


Motoring 


chaine anti-dérapante 
roulement 4a billes 
erevaison 

frein 

ampoule 

carburateur 
embrayage 

carter 

vilebrequin 

culasse 

arbre a cardan 
échappement 
courroie de ventilateur 
roue avant 

joint de culasse 
essence 

pompe a essence 
boite de vitesse 
engrenage 
changement de vitesse 
phare 

allumage 

chambre 4a air 

eric 

gicleur 

fuite 

graissage 

raté d’allumage 

huile 

pression d’huile 

sens unique 
surmultiplication 
pare de stationnement 
stationnement interdit 
segment de piston 


Ich will mit dem 
Kellner sprechen 
Ich brauche Schreib- 

papier 


Geben Sie mir 
— Bier 
— Brot 
— Butter 
— Kleingeld fiir 
— schwarzen Kaffee 
— Milchkaffee 


— meinen Schliissel 
— Limonade 

— Milch 

— Benzin 

— Rasierklingen 

— eine Autokarte 
— belegte Brote 


— Seife 
— Zucker 
— Wasser 
—- Tee 


Gleitschutzkette 
Kugellager 
Reifendefekt 
Bremse 

Birne 

Vergaser 
Kupplung 
Kurbelgehause 
Kurbelwelle 
Zilinderkopf 
Kardanwelle 
Auspuff 
Ventilatorriemen 
Vorderrad 
Dichtung 
Benzin 
Tankstelle 
Getriebekasten 
Getriebe 
Gangschaltung 
Scheinwerfer 
Zundung 
Schlauch 
Wagenheber 
Diise 

undichte Stelle 
Schmierung 

PA giaepacnat hl 


Oldruck 
Einbahnstrasse 
Schnellgang 
Parkplatz 
Parken verboten 
Kolbenring 


radiator 

rear axle 

rear wheel 
repair 

reverse 

self starter 
shock absorber 
short circuit 
skid 

slow down 
spare parts 
spare wheel 
osm plug 


Deitch (ignition) 
tire 


tow 
transmission 
valve 
washing 


VOCABULARY 


radiateur 

pont arriére 
roue arriére 
réparation 
marche arriére 
démarreur 
amortisseur 
court-circuit 
déraper 
ralentissez 

piéces de rechange 
roue de rechange 
bougie 

ressort 

contact 

pneu 

remorquer 
transmission 
soupape 

lavage 
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Kithler 
Hinterachse 
Hinterrad 
Reparatur 
Riickwartsgang 
Anlasser 
Stossdampfer 
Kurzschluss 
schleudern 
langsam fahren 
Ersatzteile 
Ersatzrad 
Ziindkerze 
Feder 

Kontakt 

Reifen 
schleppen 
Ubertragung 
Ventil 

Waschen 


INDEX 


H means hotels; R means restaurants. 
The index for Liechtenstein follows that for Switzerland. 


Aarau 66, H149, 151 

Aarburg 151 

Aargau canton 40, 52 
148, 150 

Adelboden 194, H 195, 
206 

Aesch 152 

Aeschi H 195, 197 

Agno H 261, 270 

Agra 270 

Aigle 250 

Airolo H 261 

Albula pass 233 

Alliance Francaise 76 

Alpnachstad 212, H 214 

Altdorf 212, H 214, 221, 
224 

Altenrhein 160 

Altnau 159 

Altstatten 63, 161 

Andermatt 39, 213, H 
214, 216 

Anniviers 256 

Antiques 117-18 

Appenzell H 176, 176, 
177, 178 

Appenzell canton 39, 40, 
52, 65, 178 

Apples 119 

Arbon 159 

Architecture 40, 174-5, 
124, 125, 129, 134, 139, 
146, 147, 164 

Ardez 235 

Arlesheim 152 

Army 60-1 

Arnold, Matthew 189 

Arolla H 248, 255 

Arosa H 226-7, 245-6 

Art 73, 74 

Arth-Goldau 174, 212, 
218 


Ascona H 261, 276 
Aubonne 119, 120 
Augst 148 

Aurelius, Marcus 136 
Auto racing 82, 91-2 
Auenstein 150 
Avenches 73, 121, 136 
Axenstein H 214 


B ad Bubendorf 152 
Baden 63, H 149, 150 
Bad Ragaz H 227, 231 
Bad Schinznach 150 
Balsthal HR 149, 152 
Barzun, Jacques 35, 36 
Basel 36, 40, 44, 63, 65, 
69, 72, 74, 139, 143-49, 


HR 145 

Baselbiet 149, 150 

Bassecourt 141 

Bassins 119 

Beatenberg 194, H 195, 
197, 199 

Beckenried HR 214, 223 

Bellagio 272 

Bellinzona H 261, 263-4 

Beromtnster 151 

Bern 39, 44, 50, 52, 53, 
64, 72, 76, 82, 180-9, 
H 183, R 183-4 

Bernese Oberland 189- 
206, 259 

Bernina pass 31, 

Bex 66, 251 

Biberstein 150 

Bicycling 82, 91 

Biel see Bienne 

Bienne 63, HR 131, 142 

Bignasco 279 

Bioggio 270 

Birr 150 

Bissone 273 

Bivio 242 

Blonay 128 

Boating 193 

Bobsledding 89, 205, 238, 
241 

Bocévaz 126 

Bodensee see Lake 
Constance 

Bodio 66 

Boecklin 147 

Boltigen 205 

Bonigen H 195, 204 

Borromean islands 
276, 280 

Bottighofen 159 

Bourg St. Pierre 252 

Brahms 190 

Braunwald H 176, 179 

Bregenz 158 

Bremgarten 151 

Bretaye 250 

Brienz 190, H 195, 199, 
204 

Brig H 248, 258 

Brione 280 

Brissago H 261, 280 

Brissago islands 280 

British Council 76 

Broce 135 

Brugg HR 149, 150 

Brunegg 150 

Briinig pass 31, 188 

Brunnen 212, HR 214, 
223 


Bulle 135 

Buochs H 214, 223 

Birgenstock H 214, 219 

Byron, Lord 37, 75, 120, 
189 


Byzantium 37 


Caaro 273 

Caesar, Julius 37, 41, 
49, 119, 120 

Calvin, John 37, 110, 118 

Camedo 270 


Cameras 95-6 

Campione 270-1 

Cantine de Proz 252 

Cardada 277 

Car hire 29, 117, 170, 
185, 211 

Carnivals 144 

Carona 270 

Casinos 148, 188, 198, 271 

Cassarate H 266, 268 

Castagnola H 266 

Catholicism 38, 55, 75, 
121, 131, 132, 142, 156 

Caux 129, H 130 

Celerina H 227, 237 

Ceramics 96 

Chalet-a-Gobet H 130 

Champéry 50, H 248, 251 

Champex H 248, 252 

Chamonix 251 

Champfér 242 

Charlemagne 50, 126, 
156, 164 

Charles the Bold 52, 53, 
136 

Chateaubriand 75 

Chateau d’Oex H.131, 
135 

Chaucer 142 

Cheese 66, 68, 97, 133, 
140 


Cheese fondue 67 

Chemicals 65-6 

Chexbres 127, H 130 

Chillon 129 

Chippis 66 

erie 66, 97, 126, 
34 

Chur H 227, R 227, 230 

Churwalden 243 

Cimerada 273 

Ciona 269 

Clubs 76 

Cointrin 109 

Coire see Chur 

Collonges 109 

Como 272, 274 


Como, Lake 271 

‘Constance 40, 155, 157-8 

Constance, Lake 39, 

| 148, 149, 155, 156, 158 

Constant, Benjamin 120 

Coppet 119-20 

Cossonay 123 

Courbet, Gustave 135 

Couvet 140 

Crans HR 248, 256 

Crusades 142 

Cully 127 

Curling 82, 89-90, 204. 
241, 246 

Cycling 82, 91 


Darligen H 195, 197 
Davos HR 227, 232-3 
Davos-Dorf H 227, 233 
Delacroix 147 
Delémont 140, 141, 142 
Democracy 36-7, 43, 44 
Diessenhofen 155 
Diepoldsau 161 
Dietschiberg 206 
Dino 273 
Disentis 39, 262 
Domodossola 53, 258 
Dornach 148, 152 
Doyle, Sir Arthur 
Conan 231 


Eglisau HR 149, 153 

Einsiedeln 174, H 176, 
212 

Einstein 75 

Embroidery 97 

Emmental 191, 192 

Emperor of Germany 
51, 121 

Emperor of Russia 57 

Ems 245 

Engadine district 39 

Engelberg 213, H 214, 
216, 220, 221 

Engineering 64 

Erasmus 75, 147, 148 

Ermatingen 148, 156 

Erschwil 152 

Eschenz 156 

Euler 75, 148 

Evian 130 

Evoléne H 248, 255 


Faido 4261 
Faulensee H195, 197 
Relsberg 245 

Festivals 72, 110, 183 
Filisur 232, 233 
Fishing 82, 92, 158, 193, 
"241, 244, 246 
Fitzgerald, F. Scott 75 
Blims H 227, 245 
Fltiela pass 31, 233 
Flielen H 214, 221, 224 
(Folklore 76-7, 245, 249, 
| 

| 


INDEX 


256 

Fondue, cheese 67 

Frederick I of Austria 
137 

French- eee ing 38, 86, 
13%, 133, 

Freiamt 150 

Fribourg 37, 39, 50, 53, 
BR 131, 132-4 

Frick 150 

Friedrichshafen 158, 
159 

Frutigen 191, H 195, 206 

Ftan 235 

Funiculars 79, 200, 219, 
220, 221, 232, 261, 269 

Furigen H 214, 219 

Furka pass 30, H 248 


Gais 174 

Gandria 271 

Gaéansbrunnen 150 

Geneva 37, 72, 75-6, 82, 
109-21, H 112-3, R.113-4 

Geneva canton 38, 45, 
57 


Geneva, Lake 38, 39, 
49, 50, 119, 130, 139 

Gentilino 270 

German-speaking 39, 
45, 86, 130, 132 

Gersau H 214 

Gibbon, Edward 75, 120, 
122 

Glane district 134 

Glarisegg 148, H 149, 
156 

Glarus 52, 59, 65 

Gletsch H 248, 258 

Glion 129, H 130 

Goethe 75, 173, 189 

Goldiwil H 195 

Golf 90, 124, 129, 138, 213, 
226, 237, 241, 244, 246, 
267 

Gondo 258 

Gontenbach 172 

Gordevio 279 

Grachen H 249 

Grandson 52, 142 

Graubunden see 
Grisons 

Great St. Bernard pass 
31, 247, 252-3 | 

Grenchen H 149 

Grimsel pass 30, H 249, 


259 
Grindelwald 194, H 195, 
204 


Grisons canton 39, 49, 
52, 159, 225-46 

Grono. 255 

Grutschalp 196 

Gruyéres H 131, 133, 
134, 135 

Gstaad 194, H 195, 205 
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Gsteig 36, 205-6 
Gunten H 195, 197 
Gurnigel H 195 
Giitsch 206 
Giittingen 159 


Habsburgs see Haps- 
burgs 

Hagendorf 151 

Handicrafts 96, 147, 175, 
186, 199, 202-3, 255, 
276, 279 

Hapsburgs 37, 51, 52, 
121, 132, 147, 207, 222 

Haute-Nendaz H 249 

Heiden 160 

Hergiswil H 214, 216 

Herisau 178 

Hermance 130 

Hilterfingen H 195, 197 

Hockey, ice 82, 90, 204 

Hodler, Ferdinand 73- 
4, 147 

Hohenzollerns 37 

Holbein, Hans 73, 143, 
147 

Honegger, Arthur 72 

Horse races, riding 124, 
226, 241 

Hospitals 41 

Hundwil 59 

Hunting 92 


Ice Hockey 82, 90, 205, 
226, 246 

Ice skating 82, 232, 241, 
246 


Industries 63 

Ingres 146 

Innertkirchen H 195, 
4 


20 
Interlaken 37, 39, 198- 
200, H 198, R 198-9 
Interlaken Ost 196 
International Red 
Cross 76, 117 
Intragna 278 
Iselle 258 
Isérables 40, 254 
Isola Bella 280 
Isola dei Conigli 280 
Isola Madre 280 
Isola Pescatori 280 
Italian-speaking 40, 86 


Jaun pass 31 
Jewelry 110, 117 
Joyce, James 75, 166 
Julier pass 30, 235-6 
Jung, C. G. 166 
Jungfrau 184, 196, 197 
Jungfraujoch 36, 39, 
H 195, 199, 200-3 
Jura region 38, 39, 40, 
64, 65, 119, 131, 138, 
139-40, 141 
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Kaiserstuhl R 149, 153 

Kandersteg 194, H 195, 
206 

Kastanienbaum 216 

Kesswil 159 

Klausen pass 32 

Kleine Scheidegg 194, 
H 195, 202 

Klosters H 227, 231 

Klosters-Dorf 231 

Koblenz 148, 153 

Kreuzlingen HR 149, 
155, 157, 158 

Kriens 212 

Kiublis 225 

Kiuissnacht 212, 218 

Kiissnacht am Rigi 212 


La Brévine 139 

Laces 97, 186-7 

La Chaux-de-Fonds 
63, 64, HR 131, 140 

La Céte district 120-1 

Lake Léman see Lake 
Geneva 

Landquart 231 

Langenbruck H 149, 152 

Langenthal 65 

Lanzo d’Intelvi 264 

La Rochefoucauld 184 

La Sarraz 124 

La Téne 49 

Lauenen 205 

Lauerz 207 

Laufen 152 

Laufenburg 148, 152-3 

Lausanne 44, 72, 73, 121- 
6, H 123, R 123 

Lauterbrunnen H 195 

Lavin 235 

League of Nations 57, 
110 

Le Brassus 119 

Le Chatelard 251 

Le Chatelet see Gsteig 

Leissigen H 196, 197 

Le Locle 75, HR 132, 140 

Lenin 166 

Lenk 194, H 195, 205 

Le Noirmont 141 

Lenzbourg 150 

Lenzerheide H 228, 243 

Le Pont 118 

Les Avants 128 

Les Diablerets H 130 
188 


H 249, 


251 
Les Petits Ponts 140 
Les Ponts de Martel 140 
Les Rasses H 132, 140 
Les Verriéres 139 
Leukerbad H 249, 256 
Leysin H 249, 250 
Liestal HR 149, 152 


Les Marécottes 


INDEX 


Ligornetto 274 

Lindau 158, 159 

Lions club 76 

L’Isle 119 

Literature 75 

Locarno 260, H 261, 274- 


8 
Loco 279 
Loéche-les-Bains, 
H 242, 249 
Longfellow, H. W. 15, 
189 
Losone H 261 
Lotschen pass 188 
Louis XI 109; Louis XII 
53, 54; Louis XVI 120 
Lucerne 72, 207-12, H 
208-9, R 209 
Ludwigshafen 158 
Lugano 265, 268, H 266, 
R 266 
Lukmanier pass 32, 262-3 
Luther, Martin 55 


Magadino 263 
Magadino-Vira 280 
Maggiore, Lake 280 
Magliasco 270 
Maglio 266 
Mainau 158 
Maloja H 228 
Maloja pass 232 
Mammern 148, 156 
Mann, Thomas 75 
Mariastein 148 
Martigny H 249, 252 
Massagno 265 
Matisse, Henri 146 
Matterhorn 39, 82-3, 257 
Mauren H 234 
Meilen 173 
Meiringen H 196, 204 
Melide 269 
Mels 66 
Menaggio 272 
Mendelssohn 190 
Mendrisio 274 
Menziken 151 
Merligen H 196, 197 
Mesocco 263 
Milan 271 
Milk 66, 126, 132 
Mineral springs 130, 
142, 150, 160, 205, 231, 
235, 239, 245 
Minusio 275 
Mittelzell 156 
Montagnola 270 
Mont Blanc 38, 39 
Montana H 249, 256 
Montbovon 135 
Monte Generoso H 262, 
269 
Monthey 66, 251 
Mont Pélerin 128 
Montreux 72, HR 128, 


' 


128-9 
Moosburg 159 
Morat see Murten 
Morcote H 262, 269, 274 
Morges 120, H 130 
Morgins H 249, 251 
Mosses pass 32, 134 
Motorcycling 91-2 
Motor-racing 82, 91-2 
Mountain climbing 82- 
5, 199, 216-18, 241, 243, 
248; schools 84-5 
Mount Pilatus 212, 216-7 
Moutier 141 
Mulegns 243 
Mimliswil 152 
Miunsterlingen 159 
Muralto 275 
Miirren 194, H 196, 201 
Murten HR 132, 136 
Museums 74, 114-15, 124, 
129, 138, 146, 153, 155, 
169-70, 184-5, 211, 266 
Music 72, 195 


Nafels 52 

Napoleon 56, 57, 122 

Napoleon III 148 

Neu-Bechburg 151 

Neuchatel 65, 136-9, 
HR 137 

Neuchatel canton 38, 57 

Neuchatel lake 39, 49, 
136 

Neuhausen 66, 153 

Neutrality 47, 61-2 

Niederzell 155 

Nietzsche 75, 238 

Niouc 256 

Nyon 119, 120, H 130 


Oberalp pass 30 
Oberzell 156 
Oensingen 151 
Oerlikon 63 

Ofen pass 32 

Olten 63, HR 149, 151 
Onsernone 279 
Optical Equipment 95 
Orbe 126 

Orselina 280 

Ouchy 122, 125 


Paderewski 120 
Paradiso H 266 
Paracelsus 143, 174 
Payerne 136 
Pestalozzi 142, 150, 166, 
220 
Pilatus H 214 
Pillon pass 32, 188 
Planachaux 251 
Pompaples R 130 
Ponte Brolla 279 
Ponte Capriasca 273 
Ponte Tresa H 266 


Pontius Pilate 212 
.Pontresina HR 228, 241 
Pope Gregory X 121 
Pope Innocent IV 121 
Pope John XXII 159 
Pope Pius II 143 
Porlezza 272 
Porrentruy 140, 141 
Pregassona 273 
Protestantism 40, 55, 

121, 142, 156, 160, 174 
Pully 125 


Rapperswil 173, H 176 
Raron 75 
Reichenau 223, 237 
Reichenau island 156 
Reichenau-Thamins 
238 
Reinach 151 
Rhaetia see Grisons 
' Rheinau 153 
Rheinfelden 149, HR 149, 
152 
Rhine river 143, 150, 
152, 153 
Rhone river 38, 109 
Rhone valley 37, 39, 40, 
131 


Ricordone 272 

Riddes 253 

Riffelalp 257 

Rigi 214, H 214 

Rilke, Rainer Maria 75 

Rochers de Naye 129 

Rolle 119, 120, H 130 

Roman traces 49, 73, 
109, 125, 126, 136, 143, 
149, 150, 151, 153, 164, 
225, 262 

Romansch-speaking 39, 


0, 
Romanshorn HR 149, 
159, 177 
Romont H 132, 134 
Ronco 280 
Rorschach HR 149, 160, 
177 
Rotary clubs 76 
Rothenbrunnen 244-5 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacqu- 
es 37, 56, 75, 117, 118, 
128, 189 


Rtibliland see Aargau 
Ruskin, John 175, 152, 
| 189 

Russo 279 


} 

| Saanen H 196 

| Saanenmoser 194, H 196 
_ SaanenmoOser pass 32 
Saas 225 

Saas-Fee H 249, 257-8 
_Sackingen 151 

| Saignelégier 139, 141 


INDEX 


Sailing 82, 91, 241 
Saint-George 119 
Saint-Moritz see 
St. Moritz 
Saint-Sulpice 124, 
H 129 
Sainte-Croix 123, 140 
Salvan H 249, 251 
Samedan H 228, 237 
Sand, George 175 
San Mamete 272 
Santa Margherita 272 
Sarnen 59 
Sassa 272 
Sattel 174 
Sauvabelin 125 
Savognin 243 
Schaffhausen 52, 148, 
HR 149, 153, 154-5 
Scheidegg, Kleine 189, 
H 190, 194, 197, 199; 
Grosse 199 
Schiller, Friedrich 215 
Schlésschen Worth 152 
Schwarzsee 258 
Schwyz 212, H 214, 221-2 
Schwyz canton 51, 55 
Schynige Platte H 195, 
195. 


Schlieren 63 
Schénenwerd 151 
Sculpture 73, 74 
Scuol H 229, 235 
Seelisberg H 214 
Segl see Sils 
Serneus-Mezzaselva 
231 
Sforza, Maximilian 
53-4 
Shelley, Mary 175 
Shelley, Percy 189 
Shopping 98-105 
Sierre H 249, 255-6 
Sihibrugg 172 
Sihlwald 172 
Sils-Maria-Baselgia 
HE 229, 238, 242 
Silvaplana H 229, 238 
Simplon H 249, 258 
Simplon pass 31, 37, 39, 
258-9 


Sion HR 249, 254-5 

Skating, ice 82, 204 

Skiing 41, 82, 85-8, 141, 
178, 194-5, 213-4, 219, 
231, 232, 241, 243, 246, 
248, 257; skiing schools 
86-7, 231, 232, 246, 257; 
equipment 87, 96; ski- 
joring 88, 205, 241, ski 
runs 87-8, 231, 238 

Soccer 82 

Soleure see Solothurn 

Solothurn 40, H 149-50, 
R 150, 150, 151 
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Sonvico 273 

Sorengo 270 

Southey, Robert 142 

Spas 131, 142, 150, 151 

Spiez H 196, 197, 199 

Spliigen pass 32, 263 

St. Bernard Hospice 
252, 253 

St. Bernard pass see 
Great St. Bernard 
pass 

a Bernardino pass 32, 


9 

St. Cergue 119 

St. Gallen 63, 65, 161, 
H 176, R 176, 176-7 

St. Gotthard pass 30, 
31, 32, 37, 39, 40, 53, 
206, H 262, 262 

St. Imier 140 

St. Julien 109 

St. Margrethen 160 

St. Maurice H 249, 251 

St. Moritz 72, H 228, R 
228-9, 238-41 

St. Moritz-Bad 240 

St. Moritz-Dorf 240 

St. Niklausen 216 

St. Sulpice 125, H 130 

St. Ursanne 141 

Ste. Croix see Sainte- 
Croix 

Stabio 265 

Stafa 173 

Staél, Mme. de 75, 118- 
19, 184 

Stans 59, HR 215, 220 

Stansstad HR 214, 216, 
220 

Steckborn 148, 156 

Stein 152 

Stein-am-Rhein 40, 148, 
HR 150, 155 

Stevenson, Robert 
Louis 231 

Stoos 214, H 215 

Stresa 276, 280 

Sunegga 257 

Susch 233, 234 

Susten Pass 30, H 196 

Swimming 82, 91, 116, 
129, 138, 170, 213, 226, 
241, 244, 246, 261 

Swiss guards 55 


Tarasp H 229, 235 

Tell,William 36, 51, 158, 
207, 215, 224 

Tennis 82, 90, 116, 129, 
138, 213, 226, 241, 244, 
246, 261 ; 

Tesserete 272 

Teufen 174 

Textiles 65, 96 

Thackeray 189 
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Thonon 130 

Thun H 196, 196 

Thusis 244 

Ticino canton 40, 45, 50, 
260-81 

Tiefencastel 243 

Tintoretto 268 

Tobacco 66, 149 

Tobogganing 82, 88-9, 
205, 240 

Tolochenaz 120 

Toys 96 

Travers 140 

Trevano 272 

Tribschen 212, 216 

Trogen 178 

Trubsee 215 

Turgi 66 

Twain, Mark 75,- 190 

Typewriters 97 


Ufenau island 173 
Umbrail pass 32 
United Nations 76, 118 
Unterzell 156 
Unterwasser H176, 179 
Urnasch 178 

U.S.LS. 76 

Uttwil 159 


Valais canton 38, 247 

Valangin 140 

Valbella H 228 

Vallorbe 66 

Vaud canton 38, 45, 52, 
53, 57, 109 

Vazerol 243 

Verbier H 249, 252 

Vevey 127-8, H 127, R 
127 

Vezia H 266 

Vidy 121 

Viege 66 

Viganello 273 

Villars H 249, 250 

Villeneuve 129, R 130 

da Vinci, Leonardo 273 

Visp H 249, 257 

Vitznau HR 215, 218, 
223 

Voltaire 37, 75, 122 

Von Winkelried, Ar- 
nold 214 


INDEX 


Voting 46, 59-60, 174-5 
Vouvry 130 
Vulpera H 229, 235 


Wadenswil 176 
Wagner, Richard 72, 
206, 210 
Waldenburg H 150 
Wasserauen 175 
Watches 93-5 
Watchmaking 64-5, 110, 
118, 137, 139, 140, 141 
Weber 190 
Weggis H 215, 223 
Weggis-Hertenstein 
H 215 
Weggis-Liitzelau H 215 
Weissenburg Bad 205 
Wengen 194, H 196, 201 
Wengernalp 196 
Wetzikon 173 
Wil HR 176, 177 
Wildegg 150 
Wildenstein 150 
Wilderswill 200 
Wildhaus H 176, 179 
William the Conqueror 
142 
Wines 70-1, 120-1, 126-7, 
142, 154, 155, 254 
Winterthur 63, 72, 173, 
176, H176 
Wohlen 63, 65, 151 
Wolfenschiessen 221 
Wolfgang 225 
World Council of 
Churches 176 


YMCA 76 

Yverdon 123, 126, 140, 
142 

Yvoire 130 


Zermatt 72, H 249-50, 
257-8 

Zernez 236 

Zizers 231 

Zofingen 126 

Zug 174, H 176, 212 

Zuoz 237 

Zurich 63, 65, 72, 74, 76, 
162-74, H 167, R 167-9 

Zurich canton 148 


Zurzach 66, H 150, 153 

Zweiltitschinen 201 

Zweisimmen 128, 194, 
HR 196, 205 

Zwingli, Ulrich 37, 55, 
110, 162, 166 


Liechtenstein 

Art 293 

Balzers H 292, 294 
Bendern H 292 
Bettlerjoch pass 297 
Constance, Lake 285 
Economy 286, 290-1 
Eschen H 292, 297 
Fishing 293 

Food and Drink 293 
Franz Josef II 285, 287- 


90 
Gaflei 295, 297 
Gamprin H 292 
Grisons 285 
Gutenberg Castle 295 
History 285-7 
Hunting 293 
Kulm 295 
Lawena Valley 295 
Malbun 297; valley 297 
Mails 294 
Masescha 295, 297 
Mauren H 292 
Mountain climbing 297 
Mountain Inns 292 
Nendeln H 292 
Politics 290 
Samnina Valley 295-6 
Schaan H 292, 294, 295 
Schellenberg H 292, 297 
Shopping 293 
Silum 297 
Skiing 293, 296, 297; ski 
school 293 
Sports 293 
Steg 295-6 
Swimming 293 
Tennis 293 
Triesen H 292, 295 
THssenhere H 292, 295, 
29 


Vaduz H 293, 294 


Valorsch Valley 297 
Wine 293 
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SWITZERLAND - SUISSE 


SCHWEIZ - 


SVIZZERA 


Legend - Légende - Zeichenerklérung - Segni Conventionali 


Express Highway - Auto- 


Mame 4strade - Autobahn - Auto- 
strada 
Main Road - Route Princi- 

mumummn Dale - Hauptstrasse - Strada 
Principale 
Other Roads - Autres Routes 
- Andere Strassen - Altre 
Strade 

{ 12 P Distances (in/en km) - Ent- 
fernungen (in km) - Distanze 
(in km 
Major City - Grande Ville 


ge 


Grosstadt - Citta Grande 


Towns and Other Localities 
Villes et Autres Localités 
@  St&dte und andere Orte 
Citte e Altre Localite 


Airport - Aéroport - Flug- 
platz - Aeroporto 


Pass - Col - Pass - Passo 


Q 3) Outline Map - Carte de 
Contours - Ubersichts- 
carte - Carta di Contore 


o rs) Lake Geneva - Lac Lé- 
| man - Genfer See - Lago 
li Ginevra 

|\Genéve - Lausanne - Montreux) 


(6) 7) The Northwest - Le 
ell Nord-Ouest - Der Nord- 


vesten - Il Nord-Ovest 
Basel - Bern - B. Oberland - Inter- 


aiken) 

D rs) The Northeast - Le 
Nord-Est - Der Nord- 

sten - Il Nord-Est 

Zurich - Lake Constance/Lac de 

fonstance/Bodensee/Lago di Costan- 

ja - Liechtenstein) 


Peak - Pic - Bergspitze - 
Picco 


Railway - Chemin de Fer - 
Eisenbahn - Ferrovia : 


Funicular, Cablecar, etc. 
Funiculaire, Téléférique, etc. 
Kabelbahn, Seilbahn, u.s.w. 
Funiculare, Teleferica, etc. 


National Frontier - Froftiére 
Nationale - Staatsgrenze - 
Frontiera Nazionale 


Cantonal Boundary - Limite 
Cantonale - Kantonalgrenze 
- Limite di Cantone 


Eternal Snow - Neige Per- 


manente - Ewiger Schnee - 
Neve Eterna 


more than - au-dessus - tiber 
- pit: che 1500 m (5000 ft) 


800-1500 m (2700-5000 ft) 
400-800 m (1350-2700 ft) 
0-400 m (0-1350 ft) 
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@ @ Grisons - Graubunden 
(Davos - St. Moritz - Andermatt) 


@ ® The Southwest - Le Sud- 
Ouest - Der Siidwesten - 

Il Sud-Ovest 

(Valais/Wallis - Zermatt - Simplon) 


The South - Le Sud - 
©. ® ber Siiden - 1 Sud 
(Ticino/Tessin - Lugano - Locarno) 

rig) The Lucerne (Central) 

Region - La Région de 
Lucerne (Centre) - Luzern und 


Umgebung - Lucerna e dintorni 


(Lake of 4 Cantons - Lac des 4 cantons 
- Vierwaldstattersee - Lago dei 4 
Cantoni) 
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